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A Court of Eaſt-India Directors, having, perhaps 
* induſtriouſly, involved the affairs of the Carnatic in 
obſcurity, by their voluminous Defence, the Author of the fol- 
lowing Work found himſelf obliged to deduce his accounts, 
from an early period of time. To extricate the ſubject from 
difficulty, he has connected the controverſial part of the 
diſcuſſion, with an authentic and impartial narrative of the 
moſt important tranſactions, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
His arguments and reaſonings are only ſuch, as naturally 
reſult from his facts; and his facts are founded upon the 
moſt incontrovertible evidence, to which the Reader is 
referred, at the bottom of every page. ” 
The Directors, in the volumes of Original Papers, pub- 
liſhed under their inſpection, have furniſhed the Author, 
with authentic materials, ſufficient to overſet entirely the : 
ſyſtem, which they wiſhed to defend. He has alſo availed 
himſelf of the information of other papers of zquar Au- 
 THORITY, Which a Gentleman employed by the Crown, for 
ſome years, in a public capacity on the Coaſt, was pleaſed 
to place in his hands. Private papers and documents, to- 
gether with written evidences of a PRIVATE nature, which 
unveil the ſprings of many meaſures, have come into his 
poſſeſſion. But as his object has been, to expoſe yuBL1c 


3 injuſtice, 


PREFACE. 


injuſtice, and not to trace the delinquency of 1NDIVIDUALs, 
he has made no uſe of ſuch information. Though ſome 
may think or, at leaſt, allege, that public bodies, as well 
as public meaſures, are treated with' a degree of ſeverity, 
in the following Volume, the Writer cannot be accuſed of 
harſhneſs to private characters. Should any of the actors, 
in the ſcene, which he has choſen to exhibit, complain of 
their parts, the Author of the piece aſſures them and the 


Public, that much of the buſineſs is concealed, behind 
the curtain, 


The labour and toil, which attended the ſelection of the 
materials, upon which this Volume is founded, employed 
a conſiderable portion of time. The facts. and authorities 
were weighed, with the moſt ſcrupulous attention to truth 
and impartial juſtice, The relation of tranſactions is ſup- 
ported, every where, by a cloud of witneſſes ; and where 
the conduct of the Company is moſt blamed, the founda- 
tion of cenſure is placed, on their own records, as pub- 
liſhed by their Directors. In the printing, and even in the 
compoſition, of the Work, the ſhortneſs of the time al- 
lotted to both may have been productive of errors. But 
as the arrangement has not been ſubject to that inconveni- 
ence, it is to be hoped, the matter of fa& is eſtabliſhed, 
beyond the reach of any juſt reply. 


Without preſumption, we truſt, it may be affirmed, * 
the ſyſtem, which the Directors endeavoured, with ſo much 


labour 


PREFACE, 


labour and expence, to defend, has been completely over- 
turned. That they have not only failed © in retuting any 
ce one of the heavy charges brought againſt them,” in 
former publications relative to Tanjore; but that many 
other charges equally heavy are eſtabliſhed, on their own 
_ evidence. That it only remains for them to retrieve their 
characters, by acknowledging their errors and doing juſtice, 
That a contrary conduct will probably remind the nation of 
their ſolemn appeal to the Public, in their Declaration of 
the 26th of March 1777. Their words were, © That could 
t the heavy charges brought againſt them be proved, thoſe 
e charges would not only render them unfit to conduct 
« the affairs of the Company, but utterly unworthy of 
« every degree of public truſt and confidence.” If the 
charges are actually proved, the World will draw the in- 
ference. N 

In the authorities, at the bottoms of the pages, the pa- 
pers publiſhed by the Directors, in their own defence, are 
cited, under the title of Mr. Rous's Appendix. This ap- 
pellation was adopted merely to diſtinguiſh thoſe papers, 
from others publiſhed by the Directors. As the Court had 
diſavowed Mr. Rous's pamphlet, by refuſing to authenticate 
it, that gentleman, ſtrictly ſpeaking, had no legal right to 
an Appendix, printed at the expence of the Company. 

The writers, who have eſpouſed the cauſe of the Di- 
rectors, are ſeldom alluded to, and never mentioned, in 


oe 


4 | the 


NF. 


the courſe of the following Volume. This ſeeming neg- 


lect proceeded neither from any diſreſpect for their genius, 
nor any want of attention to their labours. Their toil has 
ſurely been rewarded, by their employers, in proportion to 
the badneſs of their cauſe. With that boon they ought to 
fit down contented ; and to add to the account of profit, 


their preſent eſcape from cenſure. To purſue phantoms, 


through the foggy regions of romance, was no part of the 
labour, which the Author impoſed on himſelf. Truth, and 


only truth, was his object; and the advocates of his oppo- 
nents are completely anſwered, if he has attained his end. 


The wading through the fink of Eaſt-India corruption 
and miſmanagement is a taſk, which adds diſguſt to toil. 


But the Author fears he has gone too far, not to go further 


ſtill. Bengal is a fruitful ſcene of peculation, injuſtice, 
and even death ; and the Northern Circars, though ſcarcely 
twelve years, in our hands, preſent oppreſſions proportion- 
able to their extent and our time. The ſecret intrigues in 
Leadenhall-Streer, though leſs important and inſtructive, 
than the revolutions of kingdoms, merit ſome attention 
and the world may chuſe to be made acquainted with the 
actors in the ſecret ſcenes of domeſtic management. Theſe 
conſiderations may, perhaps, induce the Author, to give a 


Skcoxp VoLuME to the Public, in the courſe of a few 


months. 
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CHAP. I. 


A rt H. Nory of the Company, from its — in 1600 
zo the Year 1744. 


URING the decline and after the fall of the Roman Empire, cn ap, 
I. 
the weſtern provinces received, in a certain degree, new in- Ty 
habitants, and conſequently new manners, from thoſe vaſt State of Fu- 


. . 1 ? rope after the 
countries, which comprehend the northern diviſions of Europe and fall of the Ro- 


Aſia. The fierce nations who triumphed over Rome had ſcarcely . 
brought any virtue, except valour, from home; and, therefore, 
their ravages were too general and too deſtructive to leave any ex- 
amples of that civilization, which in ſome degree atones for the 
deſolations of war. In the midſt of that harbarity, which had 
cramped the liberal exertions of their minds in the north, the 
invaders ſat down in the regions of the ſouth; where many ages 
paſſed over them, without having been diſtinguiſhed by any of thoſe 
improvements, Which, by rendering life comfortable, enlarge the 
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views of mankind. The peculiar opinions, which annexed every 
honour to the ſword, threw contempt on the arts of civil life; and 
the inſecurity of property prevented even avarice, which diſregards 
contempt, from purſuing induſtry and commerce, as my” could 
produce nothing but toil. 

Europe, however, was not deſtined to remain always under that 
gloomy barbariſm, which had clouded its annals for near a thouſand 
years, The firſt dawn of improvement arofe in Italy, where its laſt 
ray had ſet. The revival of letters, in that country, was followed by 
the encouragement of genius, Men becoming acquainted with the 
improvements of former ages, began to transfer their diſcoveries to 
their own times. The human mind, being ſoftened by the accei- 
ſion of knowledge, acquired a taſte for the ſweets of peace and the 
comforts of life. Government, relaxing its habitual ſeverity, and 
laying aſide its former pride, gave ſecurity to property, and ſome 
protection to induſtry. A free intercourſe of commerce was eſta- 
bliſhed at home ; its communication with foreign ſtates became leſs 
obſtructed; and either rivalſhip or imitation ſoon extended a degree 
of the ſame kind of improvement to the reſt of Europe. 

A commercial intercourſe had been opened between Europe and 
India, in remote antiquity. The Greeks knew it, when the Perſian 
empire flouriſhed; and they continued it, during the exiſtence of 
their own. The Syrians, under the Seleucidæ, who were the im- 


. mediate ſucceſſors of Alexander, in his Aſiatic conque?'-, brought 


the manufactures of India to the weſtern markets, tough the 
gulph of Perſia, The Egyptians, when ſubje& to th- Ptolemies, 
ſupplied Europe, in the ſame manner, by the Red Se The o- 
mans ſucceeded both, in their commerce, as well as their power; 
and transferred the trade of India, with the feat 0! their empi e, to 


Conſtantinople. During the decline of the eaſ mn empire, the Ita- 


lian ſtates, particularly the Venetians, engroil:d the commerce of 
4 Alia. 
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Aſia. The Portugueſe had the merit, by exploring a new paſſage © 1 P. 


: 1 ] 1 G 
to the Eaſt, to lay open, though contrary to their inclination, that ee 


beneficial trade to the reſt of Europe. The ſubjects of John the gueſe the fir 
. . | | who found a 

Second, after coaſting the weſtern fide of Africa, doubled the Cape new coutle to 

of Good Hope; and Emanuel improved the plan eſtabliſhed by his 85 

predeceſſor. In the reign of the latter prince, the famous Vaſco 

de Gama, with four ſhips, penetrated, beyond the Cape, into ſeas 

before unknown, and arrived on the coaſt of Malabar in 1499, about 


ſix years after Columbus had diſcovered America, 


The ſucceſs of the Portugueſe on the coaſt of India, and the rich 2 
cargoes which they imported from that country, raiſed the envy, fir. 
but did not immediately excite the imitation of the reſt of Europe. 

A whole century paſſed before thoſe nations, who now, in a man- 
ner, engroſs the commerce of the Eaſt, turned their eyes to that 
part of the world. The veil of ſecrecy, with which the Portu- 
gueſe had induſtriouſly covered their courſe to India, was not the 
only cauſe which prevented them from having rivals in their con- 
queſts as well as their commerce. 'The principles of navigation and 
internal policy were {till in their infancy in England. France was 
only juſt emerging from the ſavage rudeneſs of its feudal ſyſtem ; 
and the Dutch had not yet emancipated themſelves from the ſtern 
tyranny of the heirs of the houſe of Burgundy, ſtrengthened by 
their acceſſion to the crown of Spain. 


The Dutch, ſenſible of the advantages of an Indian commerce, The Dutch 
. he next, 
from the ſucceſs of the Portugueſe, had turned their ſpeculations to- OY mr 


wards a new and a more expeditious paſſage to India, than that 
which the latter had found, by doubling the ſouthern point of Africa. 
They endeavoured to make their way, by the north-eaſt, to the ſeas 


of China and Japan; and to arrive firſt on thoſe coaſts, which to 
B 2 the 


by 
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S the Portugueſe were the moſt remote in the Eaſt-Indies *. A diſco- 
RE very of that kind would not only ſhorten the voyage, but diminiſh 
its dangers ; as the commerce of the Porgigueſe, together with the 

dominion of their country, had fallen to Philip the Second, the 

mortal enemy of the Dutch nation. Their attempts to find a north- 

eaſt paſſage were ſuddenly undertaken, and as ſuddenly laid aſide. 

But an accident ſupplied what their induſtry had, in vain, endea- 

voured to acquire. A Dutch feaman, whoſe name was Houtman, 
and who had been ſeized in Portugal, in the year 1594, diſcovered 

the route of the Portugueſe, by the Cape of Good Hope f. Under 
the direction of Houtman a fleet was equipped, and in the year 
1596 ſailed from the Texel 4. 

After them The Engliſh nation, like the Dutch, had attempted to find a new 
e paſſage to India. Before their neighbours on the continent had 
Oniꝑin of the turned their attention to the north-eaſt, they had made three differ- 
1 ent attempts to explore a paſſage to Tartary and China, by the 
north-weſt. But the lights furniſhed by Drake, Cavendiſh, and 
16000 other eminent navigators, pointed out a more direct way to the 
trade of India, Encouraged by their diſcoveries, ſeveral wealthy 
merchants of London petitioned Queen Elizabeth for a charter em- 
powering them to undertake this trade. On the 31ſt of December 
1600, the prayer of their petition was granted. They were erected 

into a body corporate, by the ſtile of The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London, trading to the Eaſt Indies.” The charter 7 
granted a common ſeal : Thomas Smith, an alderman, was ap- 8 F 
pointed Governor, with twenty Directors, to be choſen. annually on : 
the 1ſt of July, or fix days after. . were veſted with powers 
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1 
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* Diſcours ſur le Paſſage par le Nord-eſt de + Avertiſlament d a la tete de Recueil de Voy- 
P Europe, dans les Mers des Indes,—Grot. ages de la Compagnie, p. 27. | 
Annal. Le Clerc, Baſnage.. | t Vide Journal of this Voyage, printed at 
75 London, 161.1 0 
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THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


to make bye-laws, to export goods free from cuſtom, for four years, 


to ſend to India by every voyage 30,0001. in foreign coin, provided 
they brought that ſum by their commerce from foreign countries. 


The charter was excluſive; the Queen bound herſelf to grant none 
to other merchants, for the ſpace of fifteen years; but a proviſion 
was made, that if it appeared the new Corporation ſhould prove, in 
any reſpect, detrimental to the Public, the charter, upon two years 
warning, under the Privy Seal, ſhould become void. The exclu- 
ſive commerce, granted in the charter, extended to all places of Aſia, 


Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and the 


Streights of Magellan; and to execute the deſign, a joint ſtock of 
72,000 1. was quickly ſubſcribed and paid into the treaſurer's hands, 

This capital enabled the Company to equip and man five ſhips 
of ſmall burden; and to ſend a conſiderable ſum in money and 4 
goods, as a trading ſtock, The fleet put to ſea, under the command 


CHAP. 


Their Gr ex- 


pedition to [n- 


dia ſaccelstul.. 


of Captain James Lancaſter ; and after a tedious and ſickly paſſage, 


came to anchor 1n the road of Achin, in the iſland of Sumatra, on 


the 5th of June 1602. The voyage was, however, ſo proſperous, 


in point of commerce, that a ſecond trading expedition, to India, 
was undertaken in the year 1604, under the conduct of Sir Henry 
Middleton. The ſucceſs of Middleton was ſtill greater than that of 
Lancaſter. But both yielded, in good fortune, to Captain Keeling, 
who returned in May 1610, with three ſhips committed to his care, 
richly laden, and without the loſs of a man. | 

Notwithſtanding the profit derived from theſe voyages, the 
trade to India was ſtill inconſiderable, and liable to great incon- 
veniency. The ſucceſs of the adventurers depended entirely on 
chance, on the civility of the natives, or on- the addreſs of their 


officers. Without ſettlements to accommodate their factors, deſti- 


tute of defences to protect their perſons and property, they were 
ſubject to diſappointment, and expoſed to inſult. Other nations. 
| had. 


But ſtill they 
labour under 
various incon- 
veniencies. 
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C * AP, bad harbours, which they could command ; forts, which they had 
3 either built themſelves, or had bought * the Indians; and even 
territories, acquired by treachery or conqueſt. On the other hand, 
the Company were ſo far from commanding reſpect abroad, that 
they were ill-provided with reſources at home. Though the 
Engliſh nation had already exhibited a great deal of ſpirit, and a 
conſiderable degree of knowledge in navigation, they had made but 
little progreſs in the art of ſhip- building. The Company, during 
the firſt ten years of their deſultory commerce to Aſia, had even been 
obliged to purchaſe their ſhips from the Hanſe Towns of Germany. 
Their con- Though the Company laboured under theſe diſadvantages, their 


— _ profirs, if compared to their capital, were very conſiderable ; and, 


times valu- 


es conſidering the ſtate of commerce in thoſe times, an acquiſition to | 
f the wealth of the nation. Government, therefore, enlarged the n= | 
time of their charter; and, encouraged by the countenance of the =: 


State, they themſelves began to build their own ſhips. In the year 


169. 1609, they launched a ſhip of twelve hundred tons, in the preſence —_- 

of King James, and his ſon the Prince of Wales. This ſhip, mY 

together with two others of conſiderable burden, under the conduct ; 

The; , of Sir Henry Middleton, failed for Surat; where the jealouſy of the 
ir quarre 


3 Por- Portugueſe fruſtrated the intention of the voyage. Middleton made 9 

up for his loſs in trade, by a ſpecies of piracy. He ſeized ſome 1 

rich ſhips belonging to the Portugueſe, on the coaſt of Malabar; b MN 

and, ſteering his courſe to the Red Sea, plundered the trade of ; 4 

Mocha, under the pretence of procuring ſatisfaction for damages he | | 'F 

had formerly ſuſtained at that place. - 7 3 

b 8 1 The injuſtice and power of the Portugueſe had, hitherto, pre- 1 
ngliſn, in | 


manner, ex- Vented the Engliſh from eſtabliſhing themſelves, or even from pur- 
rc ſuing commerce, with any degree of ſucceſs, on the coaſt of Hin- 
of India. doſtan. The houſe. of Tamerlane, who had reigned near a century 


at Delhi, had uniformly encouraged foreigners to trade in their do- 
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minions. But, as they were poſſeſſed of no naval power, they could 
not enforce their authority beyond their own ſhores, or prevent 
hoſtilities at ſea, between the rivals for their trade. Though in the 
year 1608, the third of the reign of Jehangire, an envoy from the 


7 
CHAP. 
I 


CC p Y 


Company had obtained the uſual privileges of ſettlement and com- | 


merce from that prince, they had been debarred from the advan- 
tages of both, by the intrigues of the Portugueſe. Force only could 
obtain juſtice from that jealous nation, who claimed, from their 
long poſſeſſion, a kind of excluſive right to the commerce of India. 
Four ſhips of conſiderable burden were, therefore, put under the 
command of Captain Thomas Beſt, a reſolute officer. He arrived at 


Surat, in September 1612; and having defeated, in two actions, 


the Portugueſe ſquadron, enabled the factors of the Company to 


_ avail themſelves of the privileges, which they had obtained in the 
Empire. | 


To ſecure the advantages obtained by the victory of Beſt, the Com- 


pany prevailed with King James the Firſt, to ſend a royal ambaſſa- 


dor to the court of Hindoſtan. The perſon veſted with this high 


character, was Sir Thomas Roe, who arrived in the end of 1614, at 


Ajmere, the capital of the province of that name, where the Em- 
peror Jehangire, at that time, kept his court. But though the am- 
baſſador was received with every mark of eſteem by Jehangire, he 
found an enemy in his ſon, Sultan Kurrum; to whom, as lord of 


Surat, the department of redreſſing the grievances of the Engliſh 


had been aſſigned. The Emperor's favour prevailed at laſt, in ſome 


They deſeat 
the Portu- 
gueſe. 


1612. 


1614. 
An ambaſſa- 
dor ſent by 
King James I. 
to the Mogul. 


degree, over the prejudices of the prince. In the month of Janu- 


ary 1615, new firmins were obtained, for the eſtabliſhment of fac- 


tories in various provinces ; but they were worded with caution, 


and the privileges granted, were defective and circumſcribed *. 


* Dow, vol. iii. - 


Radical 


1615. 
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Radical defects in the conſtitution of the Company at home, miſ- 
conduct, and even misfortune abroad, the ſmallneſs of their capital 


The affairs of in Lows, their having no ſolid eſtabliſhments, or fortified ſettle- 


the Com 


decline, * ments in Aſia, the want of protection from a government, which, 


ſoon after, could not prote itſelf, together with the jealouſy of two 
powerful, and even faithleſs rivals in trade, the Portugueſe and 


Dutch, all combined to cramp, and, at length, to annihilate a com- 


merce, which, at its beſt, depended merely on lucky adventures. 
The Hiſtory of the Company, from this period forward, conſiſts of 
inſtances of misfortunes 1n trade, and inſtances of ſpirit in adventure 
and feats of valour in war. Rivalled, and even ruined aſhore, by the 
Portugueſe and Dutch, they revenged themſelves of the former at ſea ; 


but the latter, by their barbarous ſeverities at Amboyna, in the year 


1622, put, in a manner, an end to their trade with the iſlands of Aſia. 
On the coaſts of Hindoſtan, and even in ſome inland cities of that 
great empire, they continued to carry on a languid commerce for 
ſeveral years. The government of the Moguls had, then, arrived 
at a degree of vigour, ſufficient to command peace, and even juſtice, 
between the Europeans under its protection. The advantages de- 


rived from the commerce of foreigners, had even procured for them 


1636. 
Vet thev ob- 
tain an eſ a- 
bliſhment in 
Bengal. 


privileges, which had been denied to the natives. 


It was during this untoward ſtate of the Engliſh commerce in Aſia, 
the ſervants of the Company obtained that eſtabliſhment in Bengal, 
which time and accident have ſince improved into ſo many and great 
national advantages. Though the Portugueze had viſited Bengal“, 
before 1 it fell under the power of the Moguls, they had never eſta- 
bliſhed regular governments and garriſons in that country. The 


Dutch had fettled there about the year 1625, in the reign of the 


Emperor JehangireF. In 1630, when his ſon Shaw Jehan fat on 


Ia 1534. + Orme, vol. ii. p. 7. t L' Expedition de trois Vaiſſeaux, tom. 1 
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the throne, one Boughton, an Engliſh ſurgeon, ſent from Surat to 
Agra, had the good fortune to cure the emperor 's favourite daugh- 
ter, who laboured under an illneſs, which had baffled the ſkill of the 
natives. Among other favours, Boughton was gratified with a pa- 


tent, or Duſtuc, for a free trade throughout the empire. Having 
proceeded to Bengal, his {kill in phyſic procured for him the friend- 
ſhip of the Nabob of that province; who extended the privileges 
given to Boughton, to the whole Engliſh nation d. The Company's 
ſervants at Surat, availing themſelves of the influence of Boughton, 
built a factory at Hughley, on the weſtern branch of the Ganges, 
one hundred miles from the mouth of the river. 


But the privileges obtained by Boughton, for his countrymen, 


were incapable of reſtoring vigour to a commerce, which had fallen 


into an irrecoverable decline. Haraſſed abroad by European rivals, 
who, from their ſuperior advantages, could bring their imports 


9 
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— — 


Their com- 
mer ce loſt 
during the 
civil war. 


cheaper to market at home, the Company loſt their ſpirit with their 


ſucceſs. To haſten their fate, the civil commotions, which after- 


engaged the whole attention, and employed the whole exertion of 
the nation. The Dutch, availing themſelves of the decline of the 
Portugueze, and the diſtractions in England, engroſſed the com- 


wards terminated in the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the ſtate, 


merce of the Eaſt; and even Cromwell, though he gained a ſupe- 


riority over them in war, neglected, as perhaps he underſtood nat, 


che intereſts of the nation in India, in a peace, the conditions of 


which he dictated himſelf. He, however, renewed to the Company 
their ancient privileges in 1657; but before they could avail them— 
ſelves of the ſupport of government, his death threw the nation 


1657. 
Charter re- 
newed by 


back into thoſe public diſtractions, from which it had emerged Cromwell. 


but a few years before. 
$ Orme, vol, ii. p. 2, 
C The 
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The revolution, which reſtored England to its ancient conſtitu- 


2 tion, brought back, ſoon after, the commerce of India to its former 


New charter 
granted by 
Charles II. 


—— — 2 —— 7 . r D 


Great privi- 
3 leges and 
powers 
granted. 


channel. Charles the Second, though addicted to pleaſure, was ca- 
pable of uſeful exertions, and he loved commerce. His brother, the 
Duke of Vork, though poſſeſſed of leſs ability, was endued with 


greater perſeverance; and, by a peculiar felicity, placed his chief 
amuſement in commercial ſchemes, whilſt he poſſeſſed the whole in- 


fluence of the ſtate. Under his auſpices, a new charter was iſſued, 
on the 3d of April 1661. The animoſity of the two royal brothers. 


againſt the Dutch, the manifeſt advantage to the revenue, as 


well as to the nation, which was likely to be derived from the 
commerce of India, inſured the ſupport of government to the 
Company. 

The charter which had been granted by been Elizabeth, in the 


forty- third year of her reign, inveſted the Company with an exclu- 


five right of commerce for fifteen years. They had been erected 
into a perpetual body-politic, by a charter which they had obtained 
in the ſeventh of James the Firſt. In that of April 3, 1661, new 
privileges were added to the old, which were all confirmed. The 
Company were inveſted with a civil juriſdiction and a military 
authority, with a power of making war or concluding peace with 
the INFIDELS of India; the ſtate reſerving to itſelf, by this diſtinc= 
tion, thoſe prerogatives, with reſpect to Europeans. They were 


| alſo impowered to export bullion to the amount of 150, oool. in 


every voyage, Provided they re-exported foreign goods to the ſame 


amount. The clauſe in the charter granted by Elizabeth was 


reſerved, which declared, that it ſhould become void and of no 
effect, after three years notice given, ſhould the privileges granted 
prove detrimental to the general intereſt of the nation. A capital of 


369,890 J. was ſubſcribed, though only one half was paid, to derive 
4 | + 1mme- 
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immediate advantage from privileges as extenſive in themſelves, as 
they were liberally beſtowed by the Crown. 

Charles the Second, having eſpouſed the Infanta of Portugal in 
1662, obtained the poſſeſſion of the iſland of Bombay in the year 
1663, as a part of the portion of that Princeſs. Finding that the 
revenues of the place were unequal to its expence, the King ceded 


II 


CHAP. 
| 
— — 

Company 
much favour- 
ed by the 
King and 


Duke of 
York, 


it, in fee-tail, to the Company, in the twentieth year of his reign , . 


and, five years after, he alſo granted to them the iſland of St. He- 
lena. To this ceſſion of territory, Government added its whole ſup- 
port, in the encouragement and protection of the Company's trade. 
The injuries which they had received from the jealouſy of the Dutch 
Company, had formed one of the oſtenſible reaſons for entering into 
the firſt Dutch war. The Commons, by the management of Govern- 
ment, which then was ſwayed by the Duke of York, addreſſed the 


Crown, againſt the wrongs and indignities done to the Eaſt-India 


Company. The Duke himſelf, who ſpent half his time in the bu- 
ſineſs of commerce in the city, preſided frequently at the meetings 
of the Court of Directors. In ſhort, no aid was wanting to the 


proſperity of the Company, that either the aſſiduity of the Duke or / 


his influence in the ſtate could procure, 
The encouragement and protection of government, joined to their 


own induſtry, raiſed the Company, in outward appearance, to a ſtate 
of amazing affluence in the ſpace of a few years. In 1680 and the 


three ſucceeding years, the price of India ſtock was 360 per cent. 


with proportionable dividends. Circumſtances ſo favourable could 


Their ſucceſs 
raiſes jealou- 
ſies. 


not fail to raiſe the jealouſy of foreigners, and to inflame the avarice 
of individuals at home. The mercantile intereſt and the court be- 


came, at length, divided, on a ſubject of ſo much importance. The 
firſt were prompted, by their eagerneſs for gain, to invade the 
exeluſive rights contained in the charter; the latter, won by the 
influence, and perhaps the money, of the Company, as eagerly op 
poſed their deſigns. | 
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During the latter years of the life of Charles the Second, the vie- 
tory obtained by the court over the city, repreſſed the complaints 
of the merchants of London, as they were likely to produce no good 
effect againſt a ſociety favoured by government. Charles had re- 


newed the charter, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign; he had 


James II. 
giants ſtill 
more exten- 
ſive powers. 


1686. 


Reflections on 


the tyranny of 


great ſocie · 
ties, particu- 
larly of com- 
mercial bo- 

dies. 


extended the privileges of the Company in the thirty- fifth; but when 
his brother James the Second acceded to the throne, he poured his 
favours, with a very laviſh hand, on a body whom he had before 
patronized. To raiſe them into an equality with the Dutch Com- 


pany, and, perhaps, to give them a ſuperiority over their republican 


rivals, he not only increaſed their immunities, but even transferred 
to them many of his own prerogatives. He impowered them to 
build fortreſſes, to levy troops, to determine cauſes, under the form 
of courts martial, and to coin money. Encouraged by ſo many 


privileges, under the patronage of a Prince, who both knew and 


loved trade, the Company not only aſſumed the pride, but even the 


tyranny of ſovereignty. Inſtead of repreſling the encroachments of 


their foreign rivals, they perſecuted ſuch of their countrymen as 


ſeemed inclined to invade their excluſive commerce. The principal 


ſervants abroad, encouraged and protected by thoſe who managed 


the affairs of the Company at home, carried inſolence, oppreſſion, 


and injuſtice into every department of their government. 
Unlimited power, in the hands of a ſingle perſon, may be pre- 
vented from degenerating into acts of tyranny, by the terrors of 1g- 


nominy or by perſonal fears. But a body of men, veſted with autho- 


thority, is ſeldom ſwayed by reſtraints of either kind. As they derive, 
individually, but little applauſe from their bell meaſures, ſo the 
portion of infamy which may fall to each for the worſt public 
actions, is too ſmall to affect perſonal character. Having, therefore, 
no generous inducements to follow virtue, the moſt ſordid paſſions 
frequently lead them into vice. It is from this circumſtance, that the 
deciſions of public bodies ſometimes partake of that mortifying 
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leaders had induſtriouſly thrown over their affairs. 


not taken in but one half of the ſum at firſt ſubſcribed. 


THE EAST- INDIA COMPANY. 


ſpecies of tyranny, which is incapable of redreſs, and yet is be- 
yond revenge. Theſe obſervations ma, be applied, without the 
leaſt injuſtice, to the actions of the India Company both at home 
and abroad. Avarice, the moſt obſtinate and hardened paſſion of 
the human mind, being the firſt principle of commerce, was the 
original bond of their union; and humanity, juſtice, and even policy, 
gave way to the proſpect or love of gain“. 

The miſmanagement of the Company at home had been long 
covered by that veil of ſecrecy which the private interefts of the 
It afterwards 
appeared, that thoſe leaders had uſurped an abſolute dominion over 
the other adventurers. 


heard-of deductions, and by the moſt iniquitous frauds in both, the 


That, by their private contracts and un- 
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Iniquitous 
conduct of the 
Company at 
home, 


joint ſtock had ſuffered a loſs to near one half of its original 


amount. That when, by embezzlement, avarice, and inattention 


to their truſt, they had in a manner devoured the property of 
their conſtituents, by unjuſt and unreaſonable dividends, to give 
the fallacious appearance of health to a body fallen into a deep 
decline. 


ception, they had doubled their capital, in the year 1682, they had 


» Peſide that want of generons principle, ſures by their authority, Hence it happen- 
which ſeems excluded from the very inſtitution ed that private reſentments and ſelfiſh views 
of a ſovereign corporation of commerce, the were too fiequently the only ru'es of their 


great Ciſtance of their adminiſtration in India 
tecured the Company from a general inſpection 


15to their conduct, and conſequently furniſhed 


ample opportunities for a wanton and uncon— 


trolled exerciſe of power. All reſiſtance, there 


tore, to their arbitrary edits, whether they 
regarded their own ſervants or the natives of 
the countty, was conſidered as treaſon, and 
punifned with ſeverity. . The rulers at home 
had their favourites abroad, whom they pro- 
tected in the moſt cruel and oppreſſive mza= 


conduct; and that their adminiſtration had 
ſcarce any other principle of union, than a 
mutual permiſſion to commit injuſtice, Even 
the excluſive privilege, which was thought ne- 
ceſſary for the profperity of their commerce, 
became an engine of tyranny avainſt all thoſe 
whom they conſidered as interlopers; and 
ſuch inſtances of their barbarity might be pro- 
duced, ſupported by facts, as would excite. 
horror, | 


whilſt 


That, though in proſecution of the ſame ſyſtem of de- 


That, ; 
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e they were making extravagant dividends to the proprictors, 
- the Company was languiſhing under a debt of two millions at in- 
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tereſt. That, inſtead of anſwering legal demands, the Directors had 
fixed a paper on the Treaſury-door, declaring that they could pay) 
no more till a certain period; and all this at a time, when they 
pretended the affairs of the Company were in the moſt flouriſhing 
condition *. i 

Theſe iniquitous deceptions at home naturally produced frauds, 
oppreſſion, and injuſtice abroad. To repair the ruins made by the 
avarice of the Directors, they iſſued orders to their governors and 
factors to borrow large ſums in India on the credit of the Company. 
Their conduct, upon this occaſion, was treacherous, baſe and un— 
worthy of the ſubjects of any civilized ſtate. In their letters to 
their factors they intimated, that as ſoon as they had puſhed their 
credit to the utmoſt extent, they would then contrive means of 
quarrelling with the creditors, and of putting a ſtop to their trade Þ, 

The commands of the Directors were faithfully executed by 
ſervants ſuitable to ſuch maſters. Having borrowed from the 
merchants of Surat, under the maſk of friendſhip, near three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, they followed the orders they had received, 
and retired to Bombay. To complete the injuſtice and even villany 
of theſe tranſactions, they began to make ſpoil of the ſhips and 
goods of their creditors and benefactors. One Sir John Child, a 
repreſentative worthy of a vicious ſociety, without any declaration, 
without the leaſt pretence to juſtify hoſtilities, ſeized thirteen rich 
ſhips, belonging to the merchants of Surat, to the amount of more 
than a million ſterling J. 

To this treachery to foreigners, the Company had added the moſt 
dreadful oppreſſions towards their own nation. They had ſeized 


* White's account of the India trade. dred thouſand pounds of this ſpoil was ſent 
+ Hamilton, vol. i. p. 187.—Harris, vol. ii. home to the committee of Directors who had 
4 As afterwards appeared upon oath in the iſſued the orders,— White” s Account of the 
court of exchequer. The value of three hun- India Trade. FR 
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THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, 


the ſhips and condemned the property of interlopers, after having 
put the crews in irons, and killed ſome of the captains $. Their 
injuſtice at ſea was preceded and followed by unheard- of inſtances of 
| tyranny aſhore. The merchants and inhabitants of Bombay, exaſ- 
perated into a degree of madneſs by the oppreſſions of their maſters, 
had revolted from their authority, declared for the King and nation, 
impriſoned their preſident, and had taken the reins of government 
into their own hands ||. When, upon a promiſe of pardon, and upon 
ſtipulated conditions, they returned to their duty, the faith of the 
Company was broken, and they were treated with inſolence, tyranny, 
and wanton cruelty, To ſuch a degree of oppreſſion had the Governor 

of Bombay ſtretched his authority, that he actually erected an in- 
quiſition under the preſidency of a refugee Greek; to haraſs, ruin, 


and deſtroy, by a religious perſecution, ſuch as, in other reſpects, 


had eluded his vengeance *. 


The conduct of the Company towards their ſubjects and ſervants 
was uniformly oppreſſive, unjuſtifiable, and cruel ; yet, from its be- 
ing unknown or diſregarded at home, they eſcaped thoſe animad- 


verſions, and, perhaps, puniſhments, which they had ſo muck 


| deſerved. But Aurungzebe, who then fat on the throne. of Delhi, 
reſolved to obtain juſtice for his own ſubjects at Surat, for the piracies 
committed by the Company. Having demanded that juſtice in vain; 
by meſſages to the government of Bombay, he had ordered an army 
into that iſland. The conduct of the governor was as puſillanimous 


in war, as it had been inſolent and unjuſt in time of peace, Being 


preſſed by a ſiege, three deputies, in the name of the Company, 


were diſpatched to Aurungzebe, who then reſided at Jehanabad. 


They preſented themſelves in the preſence of the offended monarch, 
with their hands tied before them; and having — themſelves 


$ Hamilton, vol. i, Harris, vol. ii, 4 Dodlley, Hamilton, Kc. Univerſal Hiſ- 


Dodſley, vol. ii. Hamilton, vol. ii. tory, vol. x. 
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on the ground, they implored his clemency, confeſſed their faults, 
and humbly requeſted his pardon. The Emperor, having ſeverely 
reprimanded them, conſented to withdraw his army, and to renew 
the Phirman, which they had ſo juſtly forfeited, upon condition 
of their making ſatisfaction to his ſubjeQs at Surat for the injuries 
which they had ſuſtained F. A; 8 

Soon after theſe tranſactions, both at home and abroad, the vehe- 
mence of perſons injured by the injuſtice of the Company, and the 


. jealouſy of the merchants of London, brought their affairs into 


public diſcuſſion, and under the conſideration of parliament. The 


Houſe of Commons, having examined the ſubject in three different 


ſeſſions, had propoſed regulations for carrying on, in future, the 
commerce with the Eaſt Indies. But the Company had eluded all the 
endeavours of that aſſembly, by procuring a new charter from Queen 


Mary, who managed the affairs of the kingdom in the abſence of King 


William, in September 1694. The Houſe of Commons having, 
in the beginning of 1695, detected various flagrant abuſes in 


the management of public affairs, were led to conclude, that the 


court, the camp, the city, and even parliament, had been infected 
with one general contagion of bribery, corruption, and venality. 
The Eaſt India Company, having had the influence to remove the 
conſideration of their affairs from the legiſlature to the privy coun- 
cil, were naturally ſuſpected of having gained the King's principal 
ſervants by bribes. The Commons, therefore, ordered a committee 
to inſpect the books of the Company. The abſtracts of the ſums 
paid for ſpecial ſervices foon led to a diſcovery. In the reign of 


Tames the Second, the annual charges of the management at home 


had ſcarcely exceeded 12001.; but in the year 1093, when the 


charter was firſt renewed, they had amounted to 99,0001. Sir Thomas 
Cooke, the governor. of the Company, on whoſe notes the money 


+ Hamilton, vol. i. 


had 
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had been lent, terrified by a bill of pains and penalties paſſed by 
the Commons, made a diſcovery which was not ſatisfactory, Ten 
thouſand pounds were, however, traced to the king himſelf; and 
other ſums to his miniſters and principal ſervants T. The duke of 
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Leeds, as being the moſt obnoxious, was impeached for receiving a 


gratuity of five thouſand pounds; but king William, by putting 
ſuddenly an end to the ſeſſion, quaſhed at once the impenchient 
and all further enquiry S. 

Though the weight of the Crown, and the influence of the Com- 
pany, as well as thoſe Who had received bribes, had quaſhed the 
enquiry, in the year 1695, the aſſociated merchants, or, as they 
were called by the Company, the interlopers, found means to bring 
the charter obtained in 1694, under the conſideration of parliament 
in the beginning of 1698. Excluſive of the miſmanagements of the 
Company at home and their tyranny in India, together with the 
general arguments againſt the expediency and juſtice of a commer- 
cial monopoly, the principal objection offered againſt the charter, 
was its not being confirmed by an act of the legiſlature. Govern- 
ment, ſtanding in need of a ſupply, had reſolved to ſupport the 
cauſe of that party which ſhould pay the moſt for their favour. The 
Company, apprized of that circumſtance, offered 700, ooo 1. at four 
per cent. upon condition of having the charter confirmed by act of 
parliament. The interlopers, protected by Mr. Montague, then 


The affair re- 
ſumed in 
1698, by 
means of the 
aſlociated 
merchants, 


Government 
reſolves to 
ſupport thoſe 
who paid 
mott, 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, propoſed to advance two millions, at 
eight per cent. in conſideration of an excluſive trade to be veſted in 


the ſubſcribers. A bill was accordingly paſſed on this affair, not- 
withſtanding the petitions and oppoſition of the Old Company. The 
latter, however, obtained in the ſucceeding year the ſanction of par- 
lament to their charter; and thus the nation had two Eaſt-India 


1 Journals, April 1695. & Ibid. 
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0 H oF P. Companies by parliamentary authority, inſtead of one by preroga- 


I 
— tive. 35 | 
1700. The animoſities, which had fubliſted for many years between the 
. Old Company and the interlopers, who had been comprehended in 
and New the New, were increaſed by mutual jealouſies, after both had been 


Company. | 
confirmed by the fanction of the legiſlature. They were now as ſo- 


licitous for the deſtruction of each other, as each had before been 


for their reſpective eſtabliſhment. Having both taſted the ſweets 
of the Eaſt-India commerce, both were inflamed with that envy 
| and irreconcilable reſentment which ambition and avarice never fail 
2 of to inſpire. In the general elections which happened in the year 1700, 
corruption. they had been both detected in bribery and corruption. The 
Old began with corrupting members and purchaſing voices in the 
houſe. The New, inſtead of purchaſing votes, bought ſeats; in- 
ſtead of corrupting the repreſentatives bribed the conſtituents, and 
endeavoured to ſecure a majority in the houſe R.“ Their feuds and 


jealouſies in the mean time continued; nor did theſe in the leaſt 


ſubſide till more than two years after the charter of the Old Com 


They unite pany had been confirmed by parliament. Tired, at length, of a 
Into One com- N b 


pany. quarrel which might poſſibly terminate in the ruin of both, they 


reſolved upon an union of ſtocks; and agreed that the future ma- 
nagement of their joint trade ſhould be according to the charter of 
the New Company, bearing date the 5th of September 1698. 


Deſpotiſm During theſe conteſts in England, the ſame miſmanagements and 
and tyrann | 5 : 
of the com- the ſame oppreſſions continued in the ſettlements of the Company 


pany, oth “ in India, The principles of the Company's government abroad, 
abroad. may be collected from the orders ſent by their governor at home. 
This commercial deſpot, in writing to the judge appointed by the 
Company for civil affairs, makes uſe of the following remarkable 
words: “ expect my will and orders ſhall be your rule, and not 


Ralph, vol. ii. p. 845. * Univerſal Hiſt, vol. x. 


Co a, as 
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4e the laws of England, which are a heap of cable, G ien by 
« number of ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly know how 
* to govern their own families, much leſs the regulating companies 
and foreign commerce. Having now the power of condemning 
« the Company's enemies, or ſuch as ſhall be deemed fo, particular- 
& Iy thoſe who ſhall queſtion the Company's power over all the Bri- 
« tiſh ſubjects in India, I expect my —_— from time to time, ſhall 
ebe obeyed and obſerved as ſtatute laws *.' 

Though the judge, to whom this letter had been written, was 
too prudent to promiſe obedience to the arbitrary mandates which 
it contained, the governors of the different ſettlements ſeemed to 
have thoroughly imbibed the deſpotic principles of their maſters in 
England. The profligate Sir John Child had been followed in the 


government of Bombay and the generalſhip of India, by a ſucceſſion 


of petty tyrants. The union of the two Companies brought only a 
_ freſh ſupply of rapacity and injuſtice, to the old ſtock of avarice 
and tyranny. In ſome inſtances, the oppreſſed found themſelves 
obliged to ſtrike the reins of government from the hands of their 
oppreſſors. This was the fate of Sir Nicholas Waite, whoſe looſe- 
_ neſs of morals, bare-faced perverſion of juſtice, and arbitrary exer- 
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tion of his authority incenſed to ſuch a degree the inhabitants and 


ſoldiers of Bombay, that they ſeized his perſon and ſent him pri— 
ſoner to England. A train of ſimilar oppreſſions, joined with other 
misfortunes, at length reduced that iſland to a ſolitary and diſmal de- 
ſart. War and peſtilence had reduced the Engliſh inhabitants from 
eight hundred to ſixty perſons. © Still the ſpirit of injuſtice re- 
mained, which neither war nor peſtilence could ſubdue. The un. 


nied the liberty of returning to their native country, or even of 
removing to other parts of India, They were detained in the 


Hamilton, vol, ii. 
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fortunate few, who ſurvived thoſe dreadful calamities, were de- 
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Company's ſervice, under the laſh of authority, infolence, and 
* oppreſſion, without a glimmering of hope *.“ | 

The union of the two Companies in England was found inca- 
pable of reconciling their ſervants in India. The ſame principle of 
avarice and ſelf-intereſt, which had joined the former in one ſcheme 
of commerce, increaſed rivalſhip, animoſity, and injuſtice between 


the latter. The heat of the climate ſeems to have inflamed their 


rancour, jealouſy, and enmity, Thoſe paſſions had their riſe among 
the leaders of the Companies at home, from the phlegmatic, though 
vigilant and eager principle of avarice : but in India, ſelf-intereſt, 


ſelfiſh notions, rapacity, and conſequently injuſtice, became blended, 


as it were by fermentation, with the whole conſtitution of the mind. 
The affairs of the united Company muſt naturally have languiſhed, 


as they were conducted by men more attentive to their own mutual 


deſtruction, than to their duty to their maſters, Neither honour, 
Juſtice, or humanity : were regarded, when any occaſion offered, for 
ruining each other, or enriching themſelves : all was ee by 


ſecret fraud or open force J. 


The State, whoſe correcting hand ought to 85 been ſtretched 
forth to petty deſpots, whoſe quarrels and oppreſſions had diſgraced 


the nation, was too much embroiled at home, to extend its attention 


to India. A diſputed ſucceſſion, the events, the hurry, the expence 
of a great war, and, above all, the conteſts for places, which parties 
dignify with the name of principle, occupied the whole attention of 
the great body of the people. Men in office had neither leiſure, 


nor, perhaps, ſufficient knowledge of the ſubject, to rectify abuſes 
in commerce; and thus, whilſt the great intereſts of the nation 


* Harris, Dodſley, &c. is to be ſtudied. Bribery, corruption, and ve- 

+ The inſtances of rapacity, oppreſſion, and nality ſeem to be inherent in all the members of 
injuſtice, committed by the ſuperior ſervants of commercial bodies; by whom authority never 
the Company, are too mean for the pen of an fails to be made the inſtrument of avarice. 
hiſtorian ; atleaſt, they are too numerous to be 4 Hamilton, vol, i. Dodſley, 10. ii. Uni- 
comprehended in a diſquiſition, where brevity verſal Hiſtory, vol. x, 


were 
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were neglected, the Miniſtry were engaged in defending their places © * AF. 
from the attacks of rivals, and not in executing the duties of their wm 


ſtation. 


0 1 Self- intereſt, 
Time, which ſmoothes down, in its progreſs, the moſt furious 0 4 


paſſions of the mind, extinguiſhed, at length, the jealouſies between 1 
the leaders of the two united Companies in England. Their com- 
mon intereſt created unanimity in their meaſures; and, in looking 


back to the conditions on which they had been united, they per- 


ceived defects and inconveniences, which they wiſhed to remove. 
The two Companies, when ſeparate, had been converſant in the 
means of gaining the favour of individuals with money ; but, now, 


the neceſſities of the State itſelf had rendered it an object for bribery. 
To obtain ſuch a law as would ſettle their affairs on a proper foot- 1708. 


ing, they reſolved, in the ſixth year of Queen Anne, to lend to They pur- 


chaſe a new 


Government, at a ſtated intereſt, 1,200,000 1. over and above the hs, in their 


far our, by a 
2,000,0001. lent, when the New Company was eſtabliſhed, about loan to the 


ten years beſore. The Earl of Godolphin, then at the head of the 8885 
public finances, ſeized the offer with all the eagerneſs of a miniſter 
who wants a ſupply. In conſideration of a trivial ſum, which 
might have been borrowed upon common intereſt from individuals, 
Parliament was ready to grant to the Company whatever privileges 
and powers they required, for the benefit of their trade. A bill 

was accordingly paſſed, in which the above ſum of 1,200,000 1. 

was declared an addition to the ſtock of the Company, free from 

all taxes *. 


The treaty of Utrecht, which reſtored peace to England, after 6 -1918- 


war which had continued, with little intermiſſion, three- and- twenty N | 


years, promiſed to bring back interrupted commerce to her ancient paging 
channel. Years of tranquillity ſucceeding times of trouble and pub- 
lic waſte, induſtry and trade were revived, and the Eaſt-India Com- 
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pany obtained its own ſhare of the general proſperity. The leaders 
in the Court of Directors, either guided by chance, or ſwayed by 
judgment, had ſent perſons of prudence and commercial abilities, in 
quality of chiefs, to their ſettlements, which gave a proſperous turn 
to their affairs. Envy and jealouſy, which tread cloſe on the heels 


of proſperity, again raiſed enemies to the Company. Men of emi-. 


nence and weight joined, in the general cry, againſt an excluſive 
commerce. A variety of arguments, plauſible, at leaſt, if not juſt, 


were urged, with great vehemence, on that head. © The whole 


kingdom was filled with complaints of the injuſtice of a mono- 
e poly, by which a body of private merchants ſatiated their avarice, 
&« at the expence of all the other ſubjeQs of the ſtate *. To obviate 
the conſequences of ſpeculative reaſonings, become ſo general, 
the Company had recourſe to the never-failing argument of the 
purſe. They bribed the State, by what the State, perhaps igno- 
rantly, thought advantageous propoſals T; and, notwithſtanding the 
clamours of the people, obtained a perfect ſecurity to an excluſive 
right of trading to the Eaſt-Indies. 


The Eaſt-India Company continued in the ſame flouriſhing and 


ſecure condition, both at home and abroad, till the war, which was 


declared between France and England, in the year 1744. The 
French having failed, for near eighty years, in all their attempts to 


„ ſupport an Eaſt-India Company, at length accompliſhed 


their object about the year 1720. The regular returns made by the 
French, ever ſince their complete eſtabliſhment in India, had been 


ſo conſiderable, that the jealouſy of the Britiſh Company was raiſed. 
Government, entering with ſome degree of warmth into that jea- 


louſy, turned a part of their attention towards the Eaſt, when war 


* Publications of the times. their capital ſtock lent to Government, to 
+ Theſe were 290,00c |. as a gratuity, and 128,0001. The reduced annuity to be charg= 


a reduction of the annuity of 160,0001, upon ed on the ſame duties and revenues az before. 
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was likely to ariſe between the two nations. The French, ting | C a P. 


hoſtilities, as they were anxious to promote a commerce ſtill in its e! 


infancy, had propoſed a neutrality between the two Companies, as 
early as the year 1742. The Court of Directors, at firſt, accepted 
and then rejected the propoſal; but, whether inſtigated by Govern- 
ment, or ſwayed by their own verſatility, is uncertain. When, 
therefore, war commenced in Europe, its flame ſpread to Aſia. 


Their reſpective ſovereigns aſſiſted each Company; and, thus, the 


buſineſs of commerce yielded to the occupations of arms. New 
ſcenes were opened; and events aroſe, which became the founda- 


tion of that ſtate of things, to explain which is the principal object 


of this work. 


\ 
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Origin of the three Prefidencies, —The Conqueſts of the J 
Mabommedans in the Decan deduced from the earliest i 


Times. 


.C = P. FF HE three Britiſh Preſidencies, which command the inferior | a9 | 

— factories in „Hindoſtan, were eſtabliſhed under various cir- | 
Orgs of the.” — eee 3 5 © | 
three Preſi- cumſtances, and at different periods. During the vigour of the 


m_— Mogul empire, the race of Timur, who fat on the throne of Delhi, = | 
diſdained to permit the appearance of any ſovereignty but their own. 
Even the conqueſts and forts of the Portugueſe in India, had been 
confined to the dominions of petty Rajahs, to whom the Moguls 
had never extended their invaſions. But as the nature of the com- 2 
merce of Europeans had placed ſo much of their property in the | & | 
- hands of the natives, they became, through neceſſity, entirely de- 3 | 


pendent on the Government of the country. This circumſtance 
had, at length, ſo far removed the jealouſy of the State, that they 
were permitted to erect ſuch ſlight defences, as might protect the 
perſons of their Factors from the inſults of invaders or inſurgents, 
without rendering them formidable to the Empire. 


Of Madras. MapRas, which commands the factories on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, owed its origin to the gallantry of Sir William Langhorne; 
who fixed on a fterile and inconvenient ſpot, merely on account of 
its vicinity to the Portugueſe ſettlement of St. Thomas, where he 
had a miſtreſs. This injudicious choice was made, during the great 
civil war in England, when the trade to India had languiſhed ſo 
4 much, 


THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 


much, that, in the year 1654, it expired, in a manner, by a natural 
death, 

BoMBAY, which has love preſided over the factories on the coaſt 
of Malabar, was itfelf formerly dependent on Surat, and governed 
by a Deputy ſent from that ſettlement. Their naval power enabled 
the Portugueſe to poſſeſs themſelves of that iſland, toon after their 
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firſt arrival in Hindoſtan. Secured by the force which acquired it, 


Bombay had ſcarcely any defences but the ſea, by which it was ſur- 
rounded. Being a part of the portion aſſigned to the Infanta of 
Portugal, when ſhe became Queen of England in 1662, it fell into 


the hands of Charles II. in the end of 1663. That prince, finding 


that it was not worth its expence to the State, transferred it, in fee- 
tail, to the Company, about the year 1669. 
The Engliſh, extending their commerce to Bengal, under the pa- 
tronage of Boughton, a ſurgeon, were permitted, about the year 
1640, to build a kind of factory at Hughley, a port on the weſtern 
branch of the Ganges. But ſuch was the jealouſy of the Mogul 
Government, that, for the ſpace of forty years, the Company were 
only allowed to retain thirty ſoldiers and an enſign in their pay, to 
do honour to their principal agents. The war kindled by Sir John 
Child, on the coaſt of Malabar, extending itſelf to Bengal, the 
Engliſh were obliged to quit Hughley; and, ſoon after, to retire to 
Madras. Upon the pacification made in 1689, with the Court of 
Delhi, the factory was permitted to return, firſt to Soota-nutty, and 
afterwards to ſettle at the village of Calcutta. Upon an inſurreQion 
of the Rajahs, on the weſtern ſide of the river Hughley, in the year 
1696, the factory declared for the Mogul Government. The Nabob 
of Bengal ordered them to defend themſelves againſt the enemy; 


Of Bengal. 


and they raiſed walls with a few baſtions, which they called Fort , 


William, in honour of the reigning king. 


_ Though the French had made a voyage to India in 1601, the ſame 


year in which the Engliſh firſt failed, in the way of commerce, to 
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that country, they were, for more than a century, unſucceſsful in 
almoſt all their ſchemes, A lively nation, without ſolidity for trade, 


calculated for ſudden exertions, but incapable of perſeverance in one 


determined line of conduct. nn, changing the object, with- 
out altering their manner, they attempted every thing, and loſt all. 

Their voyages to India were remarkable, only for the ſingularity of 
their misfortunes. A company, deſtitute of reſources as well as po- 


licy at home, vehement and injudicious, though ſpirited agents 
abroad; both ignorant of commerce, and yet too proud to learn. 


Having founded a kind of factory at Surat, they quitted that city 
without any ſolid reaſon, and after making an unſucceſsful attempt 
on the iſland of Ceylon, eſtabliſhed themſelves, by accident, at Pon- 
dicherry, about the year 1670. 


dicherry was taken by the Dutch in 1693. 
Ryſwick reſtored the place, little advantage was derived from it, till 


Cardinal Fleury began to ſupport the French intereſt in India, in an 
Under the auſpices of that miniſter, men of abi- 
lities were appointed to ſuperintend the trade, and to increaſe the 
power of the India Company. Having ſucceeded in the former, 


effectual manner. 


they became too attentive to the latter; till, by one of thoſe reverſes 


of fortune to which ſchemes of. ambition are often liable, both ob- 
jects were entirely loſt, 
_ To throw complete light on the ſubject of this diſquiſition, it may 


not be improper to return to events, which, as they are placed far 
back in antiquity, .are perhaps overlooked, though they deſerve to 
be known. Writers, who, by defending the conduct of the Com- 


pany, admit that it ſtands in need of defence, have recurred to the 
Though 


ancient hiſtory of India, for arguments of exculpation. 
the facts they have choſen to give, may have carried conviction to 
their own minds, they are too imperfect to guide the judgment of 


the Public, on an affair, on which che Public ought to decide. 


1 | This 


There they carried on a languid* 
commerce, under the protection of the Mogul government, till Pon- 
Though the treaty of 
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This defect in the narratives, on which they found their reaſoning, 
we ſhall endeavour to ſupply, with all the conciſeneſs conſiſtent with 


perſpicuity. If they have been miſtaken in their premiſes, their 


concluſions muſt, of courſe, have been wrong. If they have de- 
cided without evidence, the nation will reverſe the judgment. 


A thirſt for plunder and an avidity for power have ever been ng 


tives of hoſtihty and injuſtice to avaricious and ambitious men 
But, from whatever cauſe. war may ſpring, when it ends in conqueſt, 
it inveſts the victor with all the property of the vanquiſhed *. The 

beſt writers on the laws of nature and of nations terminate, at this 
point, their enquiries into the rights, by which monarchs fit on 
thrones, or nations - poſſeſs dominions. To puſh their examination 


further, might juſtly invalidate every claim of a prince and right of 


a people. Almoſt every period of antiquity, in every country, 


General ob- 
ſervations on 
the rights de- 
rived from 
conqueſt. 


owes perhaps its being remembered at all to revolutions accompliſhed 


by reſentment, ambition, or rapacity. Mankind therefore, being 
cither guilty themſelves of this ſpecies of injuſtice, or deriving be- 


nefits from it, have uniformly acquieſced in the abſolute right, 


which every man, in a ſolemn war, acquires in the property which 
he takes from the enemy; and that without rule or meaſure +, 
When, therefore, ſtrangers obtain, either by chance or accident, a 
ſettlement in any region, they are not to look back either to the 
juſtice or 1njuſtice of that force, which originally defined the uſages, 
or eſtabliſhed the government of the country, into whoſe boſom 
they are received as ſubjects. 

This was certainly the caſe of the Engliſh Faſt-India Company, 
in thoſe two ſettlements, the Carnatic and Bengal, in which their 
lervants, aided by the force of the State, have made ſo ſplendid a 
figure for the nation, at leaſt ſo profitable an adventure for them- 


® Arillot, de Repub, lib. i. cap, 4 Xenoph, de Inſt, Cyr, I. 7, Grot. lib, ni. e. G. K.. 
+ Auctores citat. paſſim. | 
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Cc - AP. ſelves. In both countries, they owned themſelves, and they natu- 
— rally were, the ſubjeqs of the Mogul empire T. They received the 
Phirmdns of the Emperor, with every eaſtern ceremony þ; upon 
various occaſions they voluntarily proftrated themſelves, and ſome- 
times with their hands bound, in the preſence of that monarch, 
with all the humility of eaſtern flaves ||; they paid him a yearly 
revenue; and, to-uſe the hyperbolical language of Aſia, they © wor- 
* ſhipped the ſhadow of his greatneſs, in his lieutenants and go- 
“% yernorsh.” The Mogul and his officers conſidered them, in re- 
turn, in the light of good ſubjects I; and, upon occaſions of dif- 
treſs or injuſtice, interfered 1 in their favour, and protected their per- 
ſons and property *. To a certain prince, who now complains of 
their injuſtice, they expreſſed themſelves, about thirty years ago, 
« We are at your ſervice, if you can truſt us; words as expreſſive 
of their obedience to him, as they are of doubts concerning their 
own ſincerity 4. 
Ancient biſlo- The hiſtory of Hindoſtan, before the Mahommedans extended their 


ry of India _ | Ow x ; | ; 
nvolvedin invaſions to that country, is either involved in fable, or disfigured by 


3 25 allegories; which, to their natural obſcurity, have added the difficul- 
ties ariſing from a language, little ſtudied and leſs underſtood. The 

authority of one monarch is ſaid to have extended itſelf over all 

India, in remote antiquity; but, either through the negligence or 

weakneſs of the princes who reigned, the Governors of the different 

- provinces, throwing off their allegiance, aſſumed the titles as well 

as the independence of ſovereigns, about the year 618. In this 

ſituation they had continued for ſome ages, prior to the eſtabliſhment 


Origin of the of a Mahommedan ſovereignty at Ghizni, in the mountains to the 
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kingdom of | 4 
Ghizni. north-weſt of the weſtern branch Las the Indus, This * 
+ Vide Accounts of India paſlim, ; 1 Nizam to Nabob, Jan. 21ft, 1747. Rous gs 8 ! 
+ Hamilton, vol. i, | Appendix, vol. i. p. 15. = 
did.. ; | * Rous's Appendix, vol. i. paſſim. 
$ Dow's Appendix vol. lit, + Ibid, vol. i. p. 9. | 1 
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about the middle of the tenth century, under Abiſtagi, who had re- 
volted from the kingdom of Bochara; and whoſe ſucceſſor Subuc- 
tagi became the anceſtor of a long line of kings. 

Several Mahommedans had made predatory expeditions into India, 
prior to the foundation of the kingdom of Ghizni ; but Mamood, 
the ſon of Subuctagi, was the firſt who eſtabliſhed his authority to 
the eaſt of the five great rivers, which form the Indus. Mamood 
mounted the throne of Ghizni, in the year of our æra 997. 
zeal to propagate the faith of Mahommed, but, more probably, 
prompted by his avarice, he made many expeditions into India; and 
having retained the places which he had ſubdued, extended his con” 
queſts and dominions to the kingdoms of Ajmere, Guzerat, and 
even to a part of Malava. Thirteen princes of the family of Mamood 
inherited his empire, but none of them his talents. Inſtead of ex- 
tending, they, at length, loſt all their dominions to the petty princes 
of Ghor, who had been their ſubjects; and who mounted the throne 
of the Mahommedan conqueſts in India, in the year 1184. The 
dynaſty of Ghor, ſubſiſting in the perſons and deſcendants of the 
adopted ſlaves of that family, poſſeſſed the throne, without extend- 
ing their dominions, for the {pace of one hundred and four years *, 

In the year 1289, Feroſe, the firſt of the dynaſty of Chilligi, 
having extinguiſhed the race of Ghor, obtained the throne of Delhi T. 


Alla-ul-dien, the nephew of this prince, was the firſt Mahomme— 
dan, who entered the Decan . In a predatory expedition, which 
he undertook in the year 1293, he ſurpriſed Deogire, afterwards 
called Dowlatabad. The incredible booty which he found in this 


place, enabled him, ſoon after, by the murder of his uncle Feroſe, 
to mount the throne of Delhi ||. 


* Dow's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, vol. i, 
P» 231. 
+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 232. 
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ſceptre, which he had obtained by injuſtice. Having impoſed an 
annual tribute on the Rajah of Deogire, which that prince had neg- 
lected to pay, the Emperor ordered an army againſt him, in the year 
1305, under the conduct of Malleck Caffoor, who was at once his 
miniſter, favourite, and catamite 5. 


Malleck Caffoor having penetrated the mountains of Bucklana, 
entered, and reduced into the form of a province, the country of 
the Marattas ; and proceeding to Deogire, received the ſubmiſſion of 
the Rajah, whom he carried in triumph to Delhi “. Purſuing, in 
the enſuing year, his good fortune, he entered the province of Tel- 


lingana, beſieged Lidderdeo, the Rajah, in his capital of Arinkil, 


which he took by aſſault. The Rajah, driven to extremity, bought 


his peace with three hundred elephants, ſeven thouſand horſe, and 


money and jewels to a vaſt amount, agreeing to pay an annual tri- 
bute to the Empire T. Encouraged by theſe repeated ſucceſſes, Caf- 
foor, reſolving to puſh his conqueſts to the ſouthern extremity of 
India, marched, in the year 13 10, through Tellingana and Golconda, 
paſſed the river Criſtna, and entered the Carnatic. Having engaged 
and taken in battle Bellal-Deo, Rajah of the Carnatic, he ravaged 
the country, plundered the temples, and, in a moſque, which he 


built, read the Chutba in his maſter's name, as ſovereign of that ex- 


tenſive province. In a fourth expedition, undertaken in the year 
1311, Caffoor ſeized and put to death the refractory Rajah of Deo- 
gire, ravaged the country of the Marattas, and penetrating to the 
coaſt of Malabar, reduced ſeveral provinces along the ſhore of the 
ocean. After this expedition, he took up his reſidence at Deogire, 
and, as Nizam or Viceroy of the Decan, raiſed the annual tribute 
from the Rajahs of Tellingana, Carnatic, and other conquered pro- 
vinces |. 


$ Dow, vol. i. p. 292. * Ibid. p. 285, f Ibid, p. 286, 287. 1 Ibid, p. 292- 
| Malleck 
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: Malleck Caffoor, upon the death of Alla- ul-dien, having ſeized C HA 13 
1 | the throne, was aſſaſſinated by ſome of the officers of the court, and Ess kn gray 

=_ Mubaric, the ſon of Alla-ul-dien, and the fourth prince of the race throne, | 

: of Chilligi, mounted the throne“. During the confuſions which 


attended the uſurpation, the reduced princes of the Decan revolted, The Decan hs 
under the conduct of Hirpaldeo, the nephew of the Rajah of Deo- — . 
gire. Hirpaldeo being defeated, taken, flead alive, and beheaded dueed. 

by Mubaric, the provinces of the South returned to their former 
dependence on the Mahommedan empire of Delhi +. Mubaric, 1318. 
imitating his father, inveſted his catamite, Chuſero Chin, with the | 
enſigns of royalty, and ſent him from Dowlatabad, with a part of his 
army, to reduce the provinces on the coaſt of Malabar. The im- 
menſe plunder acquired by Chuſero, in this expedition, encouraged 
him to aſpire to the throne, which; by the murder of Mubaric, the 
laſt of the race of Chilligi, he mounted in the year 1321; but, 


| 13212 
f after he had reigned five months, he was defeated and ſlain by Ghazi 8 

; Malleck, who became his ſucceſſor, under the name of Tuglick 

g Shaw. 

f The princes of the Decan, ſtill averſe to the yoke of the Ma- Decan re- 
1 hommedans, had revolted during the uſurpation of Chuſero; and ». 
Tuglick, ſoon after his acceſſion to the imperial dignity, diſpatched 1322. 


1 his eldeſt ſon, Aligh Chan, to chaſtiſe the inſurgents. Aligh Chin, Butisreduced 
| though he failed in the firſt expedition, by the deſertion of his . 
"| nobles, returned in the ſucceeding year; and having retaken the 

the capital of Tellingana, reduced the revolted provinces. Having, 

in the year 1326, ſucceeded his father Tuglick in the throne, by the 1326. 
name of Mahommed, he became a great conqueror. Either in per- Who con- 
ſon, or by his generals, he ſubjected all thoſe vaſt provinces, which Bec gh 


Decan to 
extend from Chittagong, on the eaſtern ſhore of the bay of Bengal, Cape Como- 


rin, and from 
ſea to ſea. 


1323. 


es, Þ. 2060; 5 Ibid. p. 298. | 1 Ibid, p. 308. 
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to the ocean, which waſhes the extenſive coaſt of Malabar. Ex- 
tending his conqueſts, along the coaſt of Coromandel, he reduced 
the Carnatic to Cape Comorin, -the extremity of the Decan; and 


ſtretching his authority with his arms from ſea to ſea, made the 


whole peninſula dependent on the empire of Delhi F. 
Sultan Mahommed, having by his wild ſchemes, ambition and 
avarice, created a general. diſguſt, many of the nobles, whom he 


had left in governments in the Decan, confederating under his 


nephew Kirſhaſib, aroſe in rebellion. Kirſhaſib being defeated 
under the walls of Deogire, by the Emperor in perſon, fled to the 
Rajah of Compala in the Carnatic, who, endeavouring to protect 
the fugitive, was overcome in battle, and taken priſoner by the Im- 
perialiſts. Kirſhaſfib having, in the mean time, made his eſcape, threw 
himſelf into the hands of Bellaldeo, Rajah of the whole Carnatic. 
That prince, acknowledging his own ſubjection to the Mahom- 
medan government*, delivered the fugitive to his offended uncle, 
who ordered him to be flead alive, and to be ſhewn, a horrid ſpec- 
tacle, all around the city of Deogire. Mahommed, in order to re- 
tain with more eaſe his vaſt conqueſts in the Decan, reſolved to 
make Deogire the ſeat of empire; and, to people it with the greater 
expedition, he ordered Delhi to be defiroyed, and the inkabitante to 
be carried to his new capital T. 

The preſence of Mahommed in Deogire repreſſed, for ſome time, 
the ſpirit of revolt, which had ſo frequently appeared in the Decan. 
But when diſturbances in the North and Eaſt, and eſpecially a re- 
bellion in Bengal, recalled him from the ſouthern provinces, a con- 
ſpiracy was formed, by the principal Hindoos, to recover their 
independence, by expelling all the Mahommedans from the Decan. 
Kinſa-naig, the ſon of Lidderdeo, the depoſed Rajah of Tellingana, 


$ Dow, vol, i. p. 314, 315. | ® Ibid. p. 319. 1 Ibid. p 320. 
Joining 
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joining with Bellaldeo“, the tributary prince of the Carnatic, their 
united forces drove, in a few months, the Mahommedans from all 


their conqueſts, except Deogire or Dowlatabad . Sultan Mahom- 


med having determined to reconquer the Decan, in the year 1346, 
divided that vaſt country into thoſe four provinces, which became, 
afterwards, four independent Mahommedan ſovereiguties. He 


entered into articles with four governors, whom he appointed, and 


provided with armies, that they ſhould pay annually into the Im- 
perial treaſury, near nine millions of our money . The Hindoos, 
either terrified or defeated by the Imperial armies, ſeem to have 
returned to their former dependence; when a ſudden revolution 
rendered the Decan entirely independent on the throne of Delhi. 


The Mahommedan princes, who had already reigned over the 


greateſt part of India, for more than three centuries, had ſupported 


their authority among the natives, by the means of hardy troops, 


called from the provinces beyond the Indus. The chiefs or leaders 


of thoſe mercenaries had formerly ſeized the throne, which they 


had been hired to defend; or, at leaſt, had appropriated to them 


ſelves provinces, in the reduction of which they had been employed 
by the court of Delhi. This injuſtice, on their part, frequently 
created jealouſy in the mind of the prince whoſe pay they received. 


Plots, aſſaſſinations, and even maſſacres had often been the conſe- 


quence of thoſe paſſions, when carried to extremes. 


Sultan Mahommed, becoming jealous of his Mogul mercenaries, 
had ordered many of their chiefs to be murdered at a feaſt to which 
they had been treacherouſly invited 9d. Thoſe who remained, dread- 
ing the ſame fate, revolted, ſurpriſed Dowlatabad, and, in the 


year 1347, inveſted Iſmael Muche, one of their chiefs, with the 
enſigns of royalty, under the name of Naſir- ul-dienl. This new 


* This ſeems to have been the general name 
of all the Rajahs of the Carnatic. 


+ Dow, vol. i. p. 323, 326. 


Dow, vol. i. 
8 Ibid. p. 329. 
[| Ibid. p. 332. 
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monarch was, ſoon after, defeated in battle, and beſieged in Dowla- 
tabad, by Sultan Mahommed. A rebellion in Guzerat having called 
the Emperor to that province, the vanquiſhed Moguls afſembled 


under Haſſen Caco Bemini, defeated the Imperialiſts who beſieged | 


Dowtatabad, and drove them towards Malava. Haſſen Caco, under 
the title of Alla-ul-dien, aſſumed the royal enſigns, which had been 
reſigned, in his favour, by Nafir-ul-dien. Whilſt Sultan Mahom- 
med was meditating an expedition againſt the rebels, he died, on his 
march to Tatta on the banks of the Indus, in 1352 T. 

Feroſe Shaw, who ſucceeded his uncle Mahommed in the throne 
of Delhi, was a good and humane man, but a weak prince. More 


attentive to the improvement of the dominions, which he poſſeſſed, 
than to the recovery of thoſe, which his predeceſſors had loſt, he 


emancipated, by a formal treaty, both the Decan and Bengal, from 
the government of the empire; upon condition of their paying a 


ſmall annual tribute. The debility of Feroſe deſcended to his poſte- 


rity and ſucceſſors, who were engaged in a civil war, which had 
ſprung from a diſputed ſucceſſion, when, in 1397, Timur 8, by an 
invaſion of Hindoſtan, broke entirely. the power of an empire al- 
ready mutilated and divided. In Mamood, who then poſſeſſed the 
Imperial title, but no authority, the dominion of the race of Tuglick 
Shaw expired. The family of Beloli Lodi, a noble Afgan, obtained 
the throne of Delhi in 1450, which they held for ſeventy-five 
years ; till by the defeat and death of Ibrahim, the third of the race, 
the empire was transferred to the Moguls, in the perſon of the great 
Sultan Baber, lineally deſcended from Timur *. EY 

Sultan Baber found too much employment, in ſettling the domi- 


nions, which he had wreſted from the family of Lodi, to avail him-- 


ſelf of the ancient claims of the empire, on the revolted . provinces. 


t Dow, vol. i. p. 336. Dow, vol. ii. p. III. 
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Dying in the prime of life, in 1530, he was ſucceeded in the throne, 
but not in his good fortune, by his ſon Humaioon; who, after a 
troubleſome and diſaſtrous reign of twelve years, was expelled from 
his dominions by Shere Shaw, an Aſgan, who uſurped the throne. 
Humaioon, after an exile of twelve years, returned to Hindoſtan 
with an army; and, having come to battle with Secunder Shaw, the 
laſt Patan poſſeſſor of the throne of Delhi, transferred the govern- 
ment, a ſecond time, to the houſe of Timur. But dying by a fall 
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in the following year, he left the yet unſettled empire to his ſon 


Ackbar, who was {till a youth F. 
Though Ackbar, whether we regard his character or his good 
fortune, was one of the greateſt princes who ever ſat on the throne 
of Hindoſtan ; he neglected, for many years, to revive the preten- 
ſions of the empire, to the kingdoms of the Decan. | 
The internal hiſtory of thoſe extenſive countries, which form the 
peninſula of India within the Ganges, ſtill remains involved in the 
obſcurity of an unknown tongue. The eminent writer , who has 
favoured the public with the hiſtory of the empire of Delhi, had alſo 
an intention of tranſlating, from the Perſian language, that of the 
Mahommedan ſovereignties of the Decan. But other purſuits hav- 
ing prevented the execution of his deſign, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with the few lights which are thrown on this ſubject, by its 
connection with the affairs of the Moguls. The information of 
travellers, whether they only viſited the coaſts, or even penetrated 
the country, gives little ſatisfaction with regard to ſuch revolutions 
as happened in former ages. Though worthy of credit in their 
narrative of tranſactions which fell within the circle of their perſonal 
knowledge, they loſe themſelves in uncertainty and fable when they 
recur to ancient times. Where the great line of facts is aſcertained 
by domeſtic hiſtory, we may ſafely rely on their fidelity relative to 


F Dow, vol. ii, paſſim, 1 Colonel Dow. | 
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circumſtances; but when we find them without a guide, we are in 
danger of being led into a region of clouds and darkneſs. 
In the reign of Ackbar, the conqueſts of the Mahommedans in 
the eg were found to have been divided into four principalities, 
under the poſterity of the Moguls, who had revolted from the 
empire of Delhi, about the middle of the fourteenth century. Theſe 
were the kingdoms of Chandez, Berar, Golconda, and Bijapour d; 
the latter known in Europe by the name of Viſiapour. Chandez, 
the capital of which was called Burhanpour, compreflended the 
extenſive countries lying between the mountains near the Nirbidda 
and the ſprings of the Ganga. Berar, whoſe chief town was Ah- 
mednagur, lay between the Ganga and the Soan; and the domi— 
nions of the king of Bijapour, who reſided in a city of the ſame 
name, ſeem to have extended themſelves from the ſources of the 
Criſtna, to the ſouthern extremity of the kingdom of Myſore. The 
territories of the king of Golconda, beginning, on the Eaſt and North, 
on the banks of the Gandevari and Ganga, comprehended the whole 


_ coaſt, from Oriſſa to Cape Comorin ; being ſeparated, on the Weſt, 


from the kingdom of Bijapour, by the vaſt mountains of Gata, 
which divide the coaſt of Coromandel from that of Malabar. 

The authority, which thoſe princes exerciſed over the territories, 
which they affected to comprehend within their reſpective king- 
doms, ſeems to have been various, both in its kind and degree. 
Contrary to the uſages of other Mahommedans, they permitted ho- 


nours, governments, and real property to deſcend, in regular ſuc- 


ceſſion, from father to ſon. Thoſe hereditary chieftains, though they 
owned themſelves ſubjects, executed all the functions of ſovereignty, 
within their governments. They fortified their places of reſi- 
dence againſt the tyranny of their prince, as well as againſt the 
injuſtice of neighbours; and they not only made war upon one an- 


Dow, vol. il, p. 164 
other, 
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other, but frequently took up arms againſt their ſovereign. They © H ATP. 
were bound by their tenures to give an annual tribute to ſupport his 
dignity ;. but the regularity of the payments depended on his power 

to enforce them. The rights of the Mahommedans, in ſhort, dif- 

fered in nothing from thoſe claimed by the hereditary Rajahs ; who, 

upon agreeing to perform military phy and to pay an annual tri- 

bute, were left in the management of their reſpective dominions. 

As long as they performed the conditions of their dependence, the 

prince never interfered with the internal management of their coun- 

tries; but when they failed in their duty, and he found himſelf. 
poſſeſſed of power ſufficient to enforce his authority, either he ſtript 

them entirely of their territories, or made them pay ſeverely for 

their refractory conduct. 

To theſe diſadvantages at home, were added perpetual fears from Their fears 
abroad. The empire of Delhi had never relinquiſhed its preten- 8 
ſions to the ſovereignty of the Decan; and nothing had hitherto _— 3 
prevented its enforcing its claims, but the want of power. The 
martial character of Ackbar had impreſſed with ſuch terror the 
mind of Mubarick Shaw, king of Chandez, that in the year 1563 
he paid homage at Mendu, the capital of Malava, which the emperor 
had juſt reduced into the form of a province *. Though Ackbar 
always viewed the Decan © with an eye of conqueſt,” an opportu- 
nity for hoſtilities did not offer itſelf for more than twenty years. 

In 1505, the brother of Murtiza Nizam, king of Golconda, flying 
to Agra, prevailed upon the emperor to order the Mogul governor 
of Malava to invade the Decan; but the princes of that country 
Joining in confederacy- againſt the invaders, the imperialiſts were 
obliged to retreat f. In the year 1 588, the emperor diſpatched am- 
| baſſadors to the four ſtates of the Decan, leſs to gain their favour 
than to learn their weakneſs ; and to derive, from their expected 


® Dow, vol, ii. p. 238. + Ibid. p. 279. 1 did, p. 2. 
| refuſal. 
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refuſal of demands, which could not be granted, a pretence for 
war. 5 | i 

The favourable opportunity ſo long ſought by Ackbar, preſented 
itſelf in the year 1593. A diſputed ſucceſſion had kindled a civil 
war in the kingdom of Berar, and one party applied for aid to the 


Mogul. A numerous army laid ſiege to Ahmednagur, the capital, 


in 1595; but the views of the emperor were, for this time, fruſ- 


_ trated by powerful ſuccours ſent to the beſieged, by the other princes 


of the Decan. In the year 1600, Ackbar having taken Ahmedna- 


gur, the capital of Berar, by his generals, and Aſere, in the do- 


minion of Chandez, .in perſon, both kingdoms were reduced into 


the form of provinces . Ibrahim Adil, king of Bijapour, terrified 


1605. 
A by- 
ing, is ſuc- 
ceeded by his 
{on Jehangue. 


1611. 
The Rana 
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province of 
Chandez. 


Jehangire 
moves to- 
wards the 
Decan. 


The Rana 
reJuced by 


Shaw jehan. | 


by the ſucceſs and vicinity of the Moguls, ſolicited peace, paid ho- 


mage, and ſubjected himſelf to an annual tribute to the empire 9; 


upon which Ackbar annexed his conqueſts, in the Decan, to his 
other royal titles, in a proclamation. 

The emperor Ackbar dying in 1605, was ſucceeded in the throne 
of the Moguls, by his only ſurviving ſon Sultan Selim, who aſ- 
ſumed, upon his acceſſion, the name of JEHANGIRE. During the 
firſt fix years of the reign of this prince, the conqueſts of his fa- 
ther in the Decan remained undiſturbed and confirmed in his hands. 
In 1611, Amar Sinka, chief of the Marattas, diſtinguiſhed by the 
title of Rana, ſetting ſuddenly on the Imperial troops in the pro- 
vince of Chandez, defeated them ||; and an army ſent againſt him, 
under Sultan Purvez the emperor's ſecond ſon, retreated on account 
of diſſenſions among the nobles. Jehangire, alarmed at the pro- 
greſs of the Rana, moved the Imperial ſtandard towards Ajmere, 
diſpatched the famous Mohamet Chan to command the army, and, 
after him, his third ſon Sultan Churrum, known better by the name 
of Shaw Jehan. That prince entered the mountains, defeated the 


4 Dow, vol. ii. p. 295. $ Ibid. | Dow, vol. ili. p. 39. 
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fortune to intimidate into ſubmiſſion the princes of the Decan, who 


reduced to their dependence, by the arms of Shaw Jehan |, who 
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Rana, in- ſome indeciſive ſkirmiſhes, took his capital, forced him to © 1 
throw himſelf at his feet, and impoſed upon him an annual tri- WW. 
bute . Five years after this pacification, Shaw Jehan had the good 1616. 


Princes of the 
Decan engage 


had confederated againſt the empire. Some of thoſe princes attend- b.“ ag 
ed him to the preſence of the emperor, and agreed to pay a ſettled 


tribute for the future +. In the year 1620, the kings of Golconda 5 . 
and Bijapour refuſing to pay the ſtipulated Peiſhcuſh, were again the treaty, are 


again reduced. 
forced them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was ſettled at 
the annual ſum of fifty- five lacks. of rupees 9. 


Shaw Jehan, encouraged by his ſucceſs in the Decan, rebelled 1622. 


haw Jeha 
againſt his father ; but being defeated. by that prince, and afterwards Joon Ram . 


o g A 5 ; * * 6 0 
by his elder brother, Sultan Purvez, he retired into the mountains of Being „ 


Ballagat, under the protection of his former enemies, particularly _ 3 0 
the Rana ||. Driven to extremity by his bad fortune, he ſolicited 124. 
and obtained pardon from Jehangire; but he choſe to remain in the 1625. 
countries where he had taken refuge, till the death of his father 

delivered him, from his fears and placed him on the throne. During 1928. 
the latter years of the emperor Jehangire, the princes of the Decan, 

though impatient of their dependence on the court of Delhi, were 
reſtrained from hoſtilities, by the reputation of thoſe generals, whom 

the Moguls employed in the conquered ingen of Berar and 
Chandez. | 


Shaw Jehan, having obtained the throne of Hindoſtan ſoon after 3 
5 a | : 55 mperor 
the death of his father in 1628, became a great prince. His jea- Shaw Jehan. 


louſy of Chan Jehan Lodi, one of his principal Omrahs, who was 1 
deſcended from the Patan family, who formerly poſſeſſed the empire 
of Delhi, became the ſource of a new war in the Decan. Lodi, e g , 
; | | . : war Int 
Dow, vol, iii. p. 41. 8 687, 0 l. pea rd 
+- Ibid. p. 50, 51. 


|| Dow, vol. iii. p. 77. 
1 Ibid. p. 59, 60. | 
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having taken refuge in Dowlatabad, had the addreſs to unite, in one 


confederacy, againſt the empire, Adil Shaw king of Bijapour, Ni- 
zam Shaw ſovereign of Golconda, and Chuttub ul Dien, who ſtyled 


himſelf prince of Hydrabad and Tellingana. Shaw Jehan marched 


from Agra on the fourth of February 1631, with - 300,000 men; 
and having arrived at the capital of the province of Chandez, 
he detached armies into the dominions of the confederates. Not- 
withſtanding the activity and abilities of Lodi, who commanded the 
forces of the allies, they found themſelves incapable of reſiſting the 


great force of the enemy. Inſtead of oppoſing that force in the 
field, they ſhut themſelves up in their fortreſſes. Shaw Jehan laid 


waſte the country ; and a dreadful famine was added to the cala- 


mities of war. The vizier Aſiph Jah, having ravaged with fire and 
ſword the kingdom of Bijapour, the ſovereign of that country came 


into terms, when nothing worthy of defence was left. The kings 
of Golconda and Tellingana ſued for peace, in the ſame ſubmiſſive 


forces themto terms, A peace was granted, upon their paying large ſums of mo- 


a ſubmiſſion, 


ney, with an annual tribute; the emperor keeping, by way of ſe- 


curity, poſſeſſion of ſuch forts as had fallen into his hands “. 


The war re- 
newed. 


Golconda 
conquered, 
and annexed 


Notwithſtanding this pacification, the war was renewed in the 
year 1633 by the Imperialiſts, under the conduct of Mohabet Chan, 
governor of Chandez; who, leading an army into Golconda, took 
the impregnable city of Dowlatabad, by the treachery of its gover- 


totke empire. nor, the ſon of Malleck Amber, who had fo often ſignalized him- 


ſelf againſt the Moguls. The old king of Golconda was dead; an 
infant had ſucceeded to the throne, and he was ſent in triumph to 
Agra, whilſt his dominions were reduced into Th form of a pro- 
vince, and annexed to the empire 7. The further progreſs of Mo- 
habet, who had reſolved to invade the dominions of Tellingana, was 


* Dow, vol. ii“. p. 147. et paſſim. + Ibid. p. 149 
1 | | checked 
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checked by the jealouſy of Sultan Suja, the emperor's ſecond ſon, 
who had Joined the army Þ. 


ln 1636 Shaw Jehan, having formed a reſolution to reduce en- 
tirely the Mahommedan ſovereignties of the Decan, marched from 
Agra, on the firſt of October; but he did not arrive at Dowlatabad 
till the latter end of the rainy ſeaſon of 1637. His forces were ſo 
numerous that he divided them into twelve armies, which he ſent, 
under twelve leaders, into the kingdoms of Byapour and Tellingana. 
War was, at once, in all parts of the dominions of the two kings. 
The open country was ſubmitted to fire and ſword; the garriſons 
which reſiſted were cut off to a man. One hundred and fifteen 
towns and caſtles were deſtroyed in the ſpace of one year. The 
confederates, driven to extremity, implored for peace, which was 
granted upon terms ſuitable to the neceſſity of their condition. They 
were re-eſtabliſhed by commiſſions from the emperor, as heredita 
governors of their own dominions, upon agreeing to give an enor- 
mous annual tribute; the firſt payment to be made at the ſigning of 
the treaty: They were, beſides, to acknowledge the emperor and 
his ſucceſſors, lords paramount of their countries; and to defign 


themſelves, in all their public deeds'® , the humble flaves of the 
empire of the Moguls. 3 1 


To awe the tributaries into an obſervance of the treaty, Shaw 


Jehan occupied with garriſons all the places, which he had taken in 
Tellingana and Bijapour. Several years of tranquillity ſucceeded a 
war, which had effectually broken the ſpirit of the vanquiſhed. The 
tribute, which they had undertaken to pay, and which they durſt 
not evade, lay heavy upon their finances. They reſolved, there- 
fore, to ſearch for reſources beyond the limits of their immediate 
dominions, and to extort from their tributaries thoſe ſums which 
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conſequently the moſt powerful, of thoſe tributaries was the Rajah of 


the Carnatic; a country then better known by the name of Bigen- 
agur. The Rajah had furniſhed a pretence for war, by refuſing or 


neglecting to fend, as tributary, the ſtipulated ſuccours, upon the 
requiſition of the king of Byapour, when the emperor * Jehan 


invaded his dominions *. 


Ancient hife 
to'y of that 
country. 


To explain this ſubject, it is neceſſary to recur to a period of 


more remote antiquity. When the Mahommedans penetrated into 


the Carnatic, under the conduct of Malleck Caffoor, in the year 
1310 , Bellaldeo, king of that country, was ſovereign of the king- 


doms of Canara, Myſore, and Travancore, together with Tanjore, 


Its depend- 


e ce on the 
Mahomme- 
dans. 


Marava, and Madura }. To ſecure his wealth and family in the 


mountains, whilſt he oppoſed the Mahommedans in the plain 
country, he built the city of Bigenagur d, about a hundred and 


eighty geometrical miles to the ſouth-eaſt from Goa ||. 

The new city, becoming the capital, communicated its name to 
the dominions of Bellaldeo ; which, for ſome centuries, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the title of the empire of Bigenagur. When the Decan 


was loſt to the crown of Delhi in 1347, the dependence of the tri- 


Attached by 


the united 
force of the 
four princes of 
the Decan, 


The kingdom 


of Bigenagur 


diſſolved. 


butary Rajahs paſſed to the new ſovereignties, erected by the Mogul 
mercenarics, who had revolted. The intermediate hiſtory of the 
Carnatic, between the revolt and the middle of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, is involved in darkneſs, which has not hitherto been pene- 
trated. In the year 1565, Bigenagur was attacked, by the united 
force of the four Mahommedan princes of the Decan ©, Having 


defeated the king in battle, they entered and plundered his capital ; 


and though they did not retain their conqueſts, the diſtractions 
which followed their victory broke the empire to pieces, and di- 


vided the country among many chiefs, who aſſumed the indepen- 


* Thevenot's Travels, part ili. &c. $ Dow, vol. i. 
+ Dow, vol. i. ; | Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xxili. 
3 De Faria, vol. i. p. 95 &c. vol. ii. p. 83—142z. De Faria, p. 2,2, 
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dence of ſovereigns . But notwithſtanding this temporary diſſolu- 


tion of the empire, all its provinces ſeem to have been united under 


one king 1n 1 597. This prince, whom we only know by the disfi- 
gured name of Wentakapati, kept his court at Kande-Gheri , 


three miles from the famous Pagoda at Tripeti, and fifty-three to 


the north-eaſt of Arcot. His anceſtors were ſaid to have com pre- 
hended within their dominions all the countries from Goa to Cape 
Comorin; but it appears that, lately, the Naigs of Travancore, Ma- 
dura, Tanjore, and Gingee, had thrown off the yoke of their ſo- 
vereign, the king of the Carnatic 4. 

Nothing of importance is recorded concerning the Carnatic from 


this period forward, till its entire conqueſt by the Mahommedans, 
about the middle of the ſeventeenth century. The kings of Bija- 


pour and Golconda, offended with the Rajah for refuſing ſuccours 
againſt Shaw Jehan, and deſirous to ſupply the waſte made by the 
war in their own treaſures by the wealth of the Carnatic, invaded 
that country with all their forces. The king of Bijapour, having 
entered it through the mountains, ſeized Velore, which was then 
the capital, and having taken Gingee and ſeveral other places of 
ſtrength, penetrated as far as Porto Novo and the cape of Negapa- 


tam. The famous Amir Jumla, who made afterwards ſo great a 


figure under the emperor Aurungzebe, led the troops of Golconda, 


and ſeized the provinces along the coaſt of Coromandel. The war 
began in 1650, and laſted fix years, before the Mahommedans re- 
duced the Carnatic and its dependencies, with all their ſtrong for- 
treſſes, into the form of a province. 


In his expedition into the Carnatic, and the conqueſt of that 


country, Amir Jumla acquired much wealth for his maſter, but 


more for himſelf. Cuttub, wiſhing bo. poneln a larger portion of 


* Ceſar Frederic Voy. apud Purchas, Letters, p. 770—836, 


vol. ii. p. 17 ＋ Epiſt. de Reb. Japan, et Indic. ab Hayo 


+ Vide Lettres Edi PETR paſſim.—Jeſuit's Collect. p. 774803. 
3 the 
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the ſpoil, had raiſed the fears of Jumla, who prudently gained the 
friendſhip and claimed the protection of Aurungzebe, who com- 
manded for his father Shaw Jehan in the neighbouring countries, 
When Jumla withdrew himſelf from the ſervice of Cuttub, that 
prince impriſoned his ſon, as. the beſt hoſtage for his father's return, 


The influence of Jumla turned the arms of the Moguls againſt his 


old maſter. Mahommed, the eldeſt ſon of Aurungzebe, was en- 
truſted with the management of this war; a brave, a haughty, and 
an obſtinate youth, not to be ſwayed from his purpoſe, either by 


argument or fear. He entered the dominions of Cuttub, who in- 


ſtantly paid the arrears of his tribute, and releaſed the ſon of Jumla; 


but the wealth of that lord he till retained. Mahommed ſtormed 
Hydrabad. He defeated Cuttub before the old city of Golconda. 
Cuttub threw himſelf in vain at the feet of the victor, till he pro- 
duced his daughter Rizia. Her beauty ſoftened the rigour of Ma- 
hommed ; and a peace was concluded which ſcarce left any thing 
but the title of prince to the unfortunate Cuttub #, 

Whilſt the ſovereign of Tellingana was reduced to this abject con- 
dition, a ſimilar fate hovered over the head of the king of Bijapour. 
Upon the death of Adil Shaw, his fon, without aſking the permiſ- 
miſſion of his lord paramount, mounted his father's throne. This 
conduct was highly reſented by Shaw Jehan, who conſidered Bija- 
pour as an appendage of his empire. Jumla, who had been appoint- 
ed viſier, was ordered with an army to depoſe the ſon of Adil. Au- 


rungzebe, who commanded in the province of Chandez, joined the 


viſier with his forces. That prince took the ſtrong city. of Bider 
by aſſault, where he found all the wealth of Bijapour. He de- 
feated the young king before Kilburga ; he beſieged and took the 


place by aſſault. The young king threw himſelf at the feet of the 
victor, who permitted him to remain governor of his own domi- 


* Dow, vol. iii. p. 2C5—2006, 
4 . mons, 
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nions, upon paying the expences of the war, together with a ſettled © nk 
annual tribute, amounting to 1,875,000 1. of our money; and, to Cal 
ſecure the allegiance and tribute of Bijapour, Mogul garrifons were 
placed in all the ſtrong places within the kingdom *. Aurungzebe 
had ſettled the affairs of the Decan with ſuch prudence and ability 
that the ſouthern provinces remained quiet under the government of 
his ſecond ſon Mahommed Mauzim, during the civil wars, which 
ended in placing him on the throne of the Moguls. 
At this period of the hiſtory of the Decan, we are left to wander 1660, 


Wreichcd 


without a guide, or to the uncertain light furniſhed by travellers, ON. 
conda or 


who had neither leiſure, nor, perhaps, abilities to inquire into paſt Tellingana. 
revolutions. The peace concluded with Mahommed, the ſon of 


Aurungzebe, in 1656, had been ſo humiliating and unfavourable 


to the kingdom of Tellingana, that the monarch was ſtript of au— Fre piince 
ript of his | 


thority in his own dominions, and his country expoſed to invaſion, authority. 


The ambaſſador of Aurungzebe, at the court of his tributary, aſ- 1667. 


| | 5 5 The Mogul 
ſumed the ſtate, and poſſeſſed the power of a ſovereign. He com- bor Fe" wo 


; : 0 | Commands in 
manded, threatened, inflicted puniſhments, gave pals-ports, without every thing, 
either meaſure or fear of controul. The ſpirits of Cuttub having 


fallen with the loſs of his authority, he abandoned the reins of go- The king 


band [ 
vernment, and ſhut himſelf up in his palace; being unwilling to Bo 2 


expoſe to public view that wretched figure, a king deprived of all ment. 
influence and power. This ſecluſion of the monarch brought diſ— 
treſs upon his people. The tyranny of the nobles was without Difref of the | 


x 8 . . EN le, | 
controul; the additional impoſts, on account of the heavy tribute to * 


the Mogul, the diſadvantages of a government which oppreſſed, 
without being able to protect, the ſubject, had rendered the people They with for 
melancholy and diſcontented, “ breathing after nothing but the 3 Ty 
juſt, at leaſt firm and equal government of Aurungzebe f.“ The gjap-ur in 


8 We | the ſame 
kingdom of Bijapour had been reduced to the ſame wretched ſlate mms cen. 


» Dow, vol. iii, p. 207, 208, 209. + Bernier's Hiſt, of the Mogul Empire, p. 60. 
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of dependence in the year 1657, retaining nothing but the name of 
a ſtate; its ſtrong-holds in the poſſeſſion of the Moguls; and the 
country, beſides the uſual revenue paid to its prince, groaning under 
a tribute of near two millions ſterling, no part of which ever re- 
turned. | 

In 1667, Adil *, the king of Bijapour, made a feeble effort to 
extricate himſelf from the yoke of the Moguls, and the unſupport- 
able tribute which he paid. Defeated in the field, and beſieged in 


his capital by Dilcre Chan the Imperial general, he was on the 
point of ſurrendering, when the jealouſy which Shaw Allum, the 


eldeſt ſon of Aurungzebe, entertained againſt Dilcre, ſaved the 
unfortunate Adil, for the time, from deſtruction +. But the peace 


which ſucceeded threw him back into his former intolerable condi-. 


tion, under which his kingdom languiſhed, till it was relieved, 
near twenty years after, by an abſolute conqueſt. Aurungzebe, 


more to keep his army in action, than on account of any freſh efforts 


made by the wretched Adil, to. render himſelf free, deprived him, in 


the year 1686, of the ſhadow of fovereignty which he had left him 


near thirty years before. Golconda ſhared the ſame fate in 1687. 


Both kings being brought priſoners to the Imperial camp, their 


kingdoms were annexed, as provinces, to the empire. 


* This was the general name of the whole Mahommedan race, who reigned at . 
+ Dow, vol. ii. p. 385, 386. 
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CHAP. III. 


A Summary of the Hiſtory of the Carnatic and its De- 
pendencies, from 1686 70 1756. 


= conqueſt of the kingdoms of Bijapour and Golconda, to- 
gether with their dependencies, inveſted Aurungzebe with the 
ſovereignty of the whole peninſula as far as Cape Comorin; fo that 
his empire had no other boundary, but the ocean, towards the 
ſouth. The petty ſtates and provinces of the Decan were either 
tributary or ſubje& to one or other of thoſe kings, whom he had 
ſubdued * ; and, by the right of abſolute conqueſt, he became the 


heir of the allegiance of their dependents and ſubjeas. There were 


ſome Rajahs, in the vaſt mountains, which ſeparate the two coaſts, 
who ſtill governed their own people ; yet it is doubtful, whether 
they owed their ſecurity more to the inacceſſibleneſs, than to the 
poverty of their dominions. The princes, who poſſeſſed the plain 
country, had been greater objects of plunder, and had leſs the 


means of defence, Where they happened to be near the ſeat of the 
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governments eſtabliſhed by the conquerors, they were ſometimes de- 


prived of all authority in their dominions, which were reduced to 
the form of provinces, Where they lay at a diſtance, they were 
| permitted to govern their people, upon paying a ſettled tribute, 
performing military ſervice, and owning themſelves, in all public 
deeds, dependents. and lutyeds, 


® Harris, vol. ii. p. 65c. + Ibid, 
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: Nt, 4 During the remaining part of the reign of Aurungzebe, the 


l Trangany Decan enjoyed its proportion of that regular and firm government, 
in the Decan, which the great talents and authority of that prince had eſtabliſhed, 
in his extenſive dominions. He ſeems to have paſſed the greateſt 
portion of his time, within the limits or on the frontiers of his new. | 
conqueſts; and, from a jealouſy of the ambition of his ſons, to have 7 
1 ſpent his old age in the field. On the 21ſt of February 1707, he 
rungzebe, died at Ahmednagur, in the province of Dowlatabad, after he had 


lived ninety and reigned fifty lunar years. Imigating the Mahom- I 
medan kings of Golconda, who, laying claim to the ſovereignty of +3 
all the Decan, had aſſumed the title of Nizam-ul-Muluch, or 1 
« Regulators of the Country,” he dignified his governor- general of 
p a the ſouthern provinces with that pompous name; and his youngeſt 
ſon Nizam, ſon Mahommed Cambuckſh appears to have enjoyed it at his death. = | 
gs The death of Aurungzebe opened a freſh ſcene of conteſt for the = | 
. throne of the Moguls. His eldeſt ſon, Mahommed Mauzim, then = 
Mauzim between ſeventy and eighty years of age, having defeated Azim = | 
mounts the = 
throne, by the Shaw the ſecond ſon, who was fixty-ſeven, aſſumed the imperial * 
r e dignity, under the title of Bahider Shaw . Soon after the accef- ff 2 
He defeas ſion of this prince, he marched to the Decan; and defeating his 3 
and takes the . | 
x oy youngeſt brother, who had acted as Nizam or governor general of 
that country, took him priſoner in Hydrabad, where he died of his 
wounds. | 
1712, Upon the death of Bahader Shaw in the year 1712, his eldeſt 
Jehandar 
Shaw ſuc- 


coeds bis ſon, Jehandar Shaw, having, by the aid of Zulfukar Chan, overcome 


r his brothers, mounted the throne. But, being murdered by the famous 
ut 18 mur- 


dered by the Seids, within the year, he was ſucceeded by his nephew, the ſon of 
ſamous Seids. 


Succeeded by Azim-ul-Shaw, who aſſumed the title of Mahommed Ferochſere. In 
8 the reign of this prince, Cutulich Chan, better known to Europeans 


by the title of his office, the Nizam, ſeems to have obtained the Su- 


+ Gemelli, p. 220. Dow's Hiſtory of the Decline of the Moguls. 
| bahſhip 


| in the year 1718. 
dethroned, and murdered ſo many princes, inſtead of eddeavouring 
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bahſhip of the Decan, upon the death or removal of Daòod Chan; 
and this government, or rather ſovereignty, he held for more than 
thirty years. Ferochſere, after a reign of ſix years, being confined 
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and murdered by the brothers, who had raiſed him to the throne, who is alſo 


was ſucceſſively followed by two other unfortunate princes of the 


race of Aurungzebe F. The firſt of theſe had ſcarcely taſted of 


royalty, before he fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy and ambition of the 


faction, who had placed him on the throne; and the ſecond may, 
perhaps, be ſaid to have only eſcaped the hands of the ane by 
dying a natural death, a few days after his acceſſion . 

Mahommed, the ſon of Jehan Shaw, grandſon of Bahader Shaw, 
and great-grandſon of Aurungzebe, mounted the throne of Delhi, 
Having cut off the two Seids, who had raiſed, 


to reſtore the vigour, which the empire had loſt, he reſigned himſelf 


to indolence and the enervating pleaſures of the Haram. An unſet- 


tled ſucceſſion, and the confuſions arifing from ſo many revolutions, 


encouraged the Nabobs of the remote provinces to pay little atten- 


tion to the mandates of a government, which poſſeſſed neither 
ſteadineſs nor ſtrength to enforce its own commands. The moſt 
powerful, the moſt artful, and, perhaps, the moſt ambitious of thoſe 
governors, was the Nizam, who had, for ſeveral years, commanded 
all the provinces of the Decan. Being ſenſible of the debility of the 


empire, he maintained a great ſtanding army, under pretence of 
awing the Marattas; but his real deſign ſeems to have been, to 
found an independent” kingdom for himſelf, in the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, after the example of Haſſen Caco Bemini, who mounted a 
throne at MOOT in 1347 f. 


& Rafſeih-ul-Dirjat and Raffeih-v]- Dowlat, 
t Dow*s Decline of the Mogul Empire, Pe 7. 


H | The 


+ Dow's Decline of the Mogul Empire, p. 4. 
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The Nizam, though bent upon royalty, was too prudent to break 


— forth into open rebellion, till time and circumſtances ſhould render 


His deſigns 


upon royalty, 


1738, 
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Nadir Shaw. 


| 1739. 
Nizam poſ- 


ſeſſed of the 


whole power 
of the Em- 
pire. 


Revolutions 
in the Car- 
natic. 


A ſho: t ac- 


the power of the declining empire ftill leſs formidable. He, there- 
fore, preferred art to force. Having failed in his ſchemes of be- 


coming ſole miniſter to Mahommed, he invited the famous Nadit 


Shaw to Bindoſtan. The misfortunes, diſtreſſes, and calamities, 
which that fierce invader brought upon an empire already haftening 


to its decline, are foreign to the purpoſe of the preſent diſquiſition. 
The artifice of the Nizam ſucceeded to the utmoſt extent of his de- 


ſign. When Nadir Shaw evacuated Hindoſtan, the management of 


affairs fell entirely into his hands. He nominated his creatures to 
the governments of the various provinces. He continued the Vizir, 
as he was connected with his family by double ties of affinity; and 
he raiſed his own ſon, Ghazi-ul-dien Chan, whom he had left in the 
government of the Decan, to the office of captain=general of the 
Imperial armies. Without the name, he poſſeſſed the power of king, 
whilſt the indolent Mahommed languithed under the faded enſigus 
of deſpiſed royalty *. 

Whilſt the Nizatn carried-every bing before him at Delhi, ſome 
revolutions in the Carnatic, which had partly ſprung from his own 
intrigues, turned his eyes towards his government, on which that 
province of the empire was immediately dependent. To explain the 
cauſes of thoſe revolutions, which formed the foundation of the 
power and influence of the Britiſh nation in Hindoſtan, we muſt re- 
cur to facts, further back in Point of time, than fome of thoſe al- 
ready related. 

The Nizam or Viceroy of the Decan, being accountable to the 


count of tle empire for the whole government of that extenlive country, was in- 


Carnatic,lince 
it became ſub- 


ject to the 
Empire. 


veſted with a power of appointing deputies i 1n the various provinces. 


 ® Dow's Decline, paſſim. 
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It appears, however, that Aurungzebe had retained during his reign, © Ff 
that prerogative in his own hands, with reſpe& te the Carnatic 
The firſt Nabob he appointed was Zulfukar Chan, who afterwards 

obtained the high office of Buckſhi, or paymaſter-general of the 

forces, under the Emperor Bahader Shaw, Zulfukar was ſucceeded 

in the government of the Carnatic by Daoad Chan. In the year 

1710, Sadatulla Chan obtained the Nabobſhip, which he held, with 
reputation, till his death in 1732 T. Having no iſſue male, he 

adopted the two ſons of his brather ; Dooſt Ali, who ſucceeded him 

in the Nabobſhip ; and Bakir Ali, whom he had appointed to the 
government of Velore, which had been the capital, when the pro- 

vince was conquered by the kings of Bijapour and Golconda, When 

Dooſt Ali acceded to the government, upon the death of his uncle 
Sadatulla, his ſon Sipadar Ali was arrived at man's eſtate; and, to 
ftrengthen the ties of blood by thoſe of affinity, he gave one of his 
daughters to his nephew, Mortaz Ali, the ſon of Bakir Ali; and 

another to Chunder-Saheb, a near but more diftant relation. 

In the Carnatic, as well as in every province of the Mogul empire, _ 2 
the conquerors had left, in poſſeſſion of their territories, ſeveral Ra- poſſeſſion of 
jahs and petty chiefs, who, upon paying an annual tribute, and ee 
owning themſelves ſubjects, were permitted, not only to govern 
their people, but even to entertain a ſtanding force, to add authority 
and dignity to their government. The moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
dependent chieftains, were the Rajahs, or rather the Naigs *, of 
Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, The chief of the former dying in the Tritchino- 
year 1736, a diſpute aroſe about the ſucceſſion ; and, to ſettle it, ebe 

the Nabob ſent an army, under the conduct of his ſon Sipadar eee 
Ali, and his ſon-in-law and relation Chunder Saib. The latter, 

having ſeized the capital by a ſtratagem, extinguiſhed the power of 

the natives; and, having aſſumed the government in his own per- Held by 


hunder 


+ Orme, vol. i. p. 37. Epiſt. de Reb. Japan. & Indic, ab Hayg colled. p. 774—303. Saib. 
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ſon, but in the name of the Nabob, fortified himſelf againſt the 
power of a maſter, whoſe authority he ſtill pretended to own F. 
Things remained in a ſtate of tranquillity, for three years; but 
in 1740, new and dangerous enemies appeared upon the frontiers of 
the Carnatic. Theſe were the Marattas, being privately urged againſt 
Dooft Ali by the Nizam, whom the troubles of the empire and an 
attention to the preſervation of the power, which he had acquired in 


the management of affairs, had detained, for ſeveral years, at Delhi. 


Dooſt Ali, endeavouring to oppoſe the enemy in the paſſes of Da- 
mal-cherri, was defeated and ſlain, together with his ſon Haſſen- 
Ali. The eldeſt ſon of the Nabob, Sipadar Ali, who had not been 
preſent in the action, retired to Vellore; and Chunder Saib, who 
had entertained hopes of the government, ſhut himſelf up in Trit- 
chinopoly. The enemy ravaged the country, without controul ; 
till they were bribed. to retreat by Sipadar Ali, with the promiſe of 
one hundred lacks, to be paid at ſtated times. As a ſecurity for the 
payment of this enormous ſum, it was privately ſtipulated, that they 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the fort and territory of Tritchino- 
poly, which Chunder-Saib then held, as a kind of property þ. 
Six months after their retreat, the Marattas returned to the Car- 
natic, in conſequence of the private article in the treaty with Sipa- 
dar Ali, which had ceded to them Tritchinopoly. Chunder- 
Saib, having ſuſtained a ſiege of three months, was obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, on the 26th of March 1741. Sipadar Ali, in 
dread of the Nizam, the determined enemy of all authority aſſumed 
without his conſent, took up his refidence at Vellore, then poſſeſſed 
by his couſin Mortaz Ah, as the heir of his father Bakir- Ali. The 
Nabob, by aſſeſſing Mortaz Ali, with a part of the ranſom due to 
the Marattas, had imprudently alarmed the avarice and rouzed the 


reſentment of that profligate man. The conſequence was, that on 


+ Orme, vol. i. p. 38. t Dow's Decline of the Moguls, p. 31. 
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the 2d of October 1742, the unfortunate Sipadar Ali was aſſaſſi- 
nated, by the procurement of Mortaz Ali, who proclaimed himſelf 


| Nabob of the Carnatic, But a general mutiny ariſing, the murderer 
was obliged to fly, in a female dreſs; and Mahommed, the ſon of 


Sipadar Ali, though ſtill an infant, was raiſed to the government). 

The Nizam, rouſed, at length, by theſe revolutions, quitted Delhi, 
and arrived at Hydrabad, the ſeat of his government. Marching 
from that city, with a powerful army, he entered the Carnatic, 
ſeized the perſon of Mahommed, nominated Abdalla Chan, general 
of his forces, Nabob of Arcot, obtained poſſeſſion of the city of 
Tritchinopoly, by means of a ſum of money paid to the Marattas ; 
and entirely ſettled the affairs of the Carnatic, without drawing the 
ſword F The new Nabob, having left one of his dependents in the 
government, accompanied the Nizam to Golconda. Preparing to 


return in March 1744, he was found dead in, his bed. Anwar-ul- 


dien, father to the preſent Nabob, who ſucceeded Abdalla in his 
government, has been accuſed, by ſome malicious writers, of having 


been acceſſary to a death, by which he profited. The ee 


ſeems to have had its ſole foundation in the idle tales of a ſuſpicious 
vulgar. Theſe tales, however, have been ſince impoſed upon the 
world, as matters of fact, by the enemies of the family of Anwar- 


ul-dien; who, either ſwayed by intereſt, hired by party, or 


warped by paſſion, revenge themſelves of the living, by raking up 
the aſhes of the dead. | 

Anwar-ul-dien was far advanced in years, when he received the 
government of Arcot, from the hands of the Nizam, To advan- 
tages, ſeldom found among thoſe Mahommedans, who make a 
figure in the courts of the Eaſt, he added nobility of birth, and 
experience and valour in war. His family, lineally ſprung from 


+ Dow's Decline of the Moguls, p. 33. Orme, vol. i. p. 50. 
5 Dow and Orme, ubi ſupra, | 
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Omar , the firft Caliph, had fignalized themfelves in the ſer- 
vice of the princes of the Mogul race, before they deſcend- 


ed from the mountains of Afﬀpaniſtin into the plains of 


India. His father, having diſtinguiſhed himfelf, by his erudition 


and piety, acquired the favour and experienced the munificence of 


the Emperor Aurungzebe +; who gave him a conſiderable eſtate, 
and conferred upon him the office of Duan of the province of 
Patna. He himſelf had paſſed, in the courſe of a long life, through 
various important truſts and public employments. He had ſucceſ- 
ſively held the governments of Kurra-Jehanabad, Cambay, and 
Putlad ; and he had been Nabob of the en of Yalore and 
Raja-Mundrum, for many years “. 


The Nizam was ſo far from ſuſpecting Anwar-ul-dien of having 
been inſtrumental in the death of his predeceſſor, that he committed 


to his guardiauſhip and care, Mahommed the young fon of Sipadar 


Ah, the late Nabob, That youth, as the deſcendant of Sadatulla, 


was ſo much beloved in the provinces, which his family had fo long 


governed, that the Nizam had probably deſigned to appoint him to the 


Nabobſhip after the death of Anwar-ul-dien, then in the decline of 


life. The Nabob arriving in his government, in the month of April 


1744, placed Mahommed in the palace of Arcot, where he was 
treated with kindneſs, and maintained with ſplendor. He had ſcarce 
remained two months in that happy fituation, when a band of diſ- 
charged Patans, either by the procurement of Mortaz Ali, who had 
murdered his father, or rather exaſperated by affronts, received from 
Mahommed's attendants, put a period to his life, by aſſaſſinating 


him in the hall of public audience. The Nizam, ſoon after the death 
of Mahommed, inveſted Anwar-ul-dien with all the legal authori- 


ties of government, by ſending him a full and regular commiſſion 


{ Nabob's Account of his Family, + Orme, vol, i. p. 5 2. bid. p. 53. 
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Having explained the general ſtate of the Carnatic, and enume- 
rated its general revolutions, it may not be improper to deduce, from 
former times, ſome facts relative to the dependent provinces, ſitu- 
ated within its bounds. The country of Tritchinopoly with its ca- 
pital, and Madura, as depending upon it, with its territory, though 


formerly tributary to the Mahommedans, had not fallen entirely into 


their hands, till the year 1736, as has been already related. The 
next, in ſituation and extent, 1s the province of Tanjore, which has 
been, of late, as much the ſource of altercation among party-writers» 
as it has been an object of conteſt between parties. A brief ſtate of 


the hiſtory of that country will throw light on a ſubject, which, 


though it has been much diſcuſſed, is hitherto little known. 
The province of Tanjore forms the figure of a triangle, one fide 
of which ftretches itſelf for ſeventy miles, along the weſtern ſhore 


of the bay of Bengal. The river Coleroon, the name given to the 


largeſt branch of the Cavery, delineates the northern boundaries; and 


Cape Negapatam, and partly by the country of the two Marawars. 
Near the weſtern angle, within twenty miles of Tritchinopoly, is 
ſituated the capital, bearing the name of the country; which, like 
many other places of ſtrength in India, was originally no more 
than a fortified Pagoda. The river Cavery, riſing in the mountains 
of Malabar, and after a courſe of four hundred miles, paſſing near 


Tritchinopoly, is divided by art, and not by nature, into numerous 
branches, and having watered the country, falls, by many mouths, 


into the bay of Bengal. This circumſtance, which gives fertility to 


Tanjore, muſt have always rendered it dependent on its neighbours; 
2 the artificial bank, near Coiladdy, which diverts the Cavery from 


+ Orme, vol, i. p. Co. | Nabob's Papers, paſſi n. 
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its natural courſe, into other channels, lies beyond the limits of the 
province. 

The province of Tanjore find anciently a part of the exten- 
ſive kingdom of Bigenagur, a name impoſed upon the Carnatic, in 
the fourteenth century of our zra *. An inferior officer, by the 


title of Naig, governed the country, When the power of the 


kingdom of Bigenagur was entirely broken, and its capital taken, 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century f, by the united force of 
the Mahommedan princes of the Decan, the Naig of Tanjore, to- 


gether with thoſe of Madura, Tritchinopoly, and Gingee, revolted 


from their ancient lord f. But in the year 1597, we find the pro- 
vinces of Bigenagur united again under one monarch §; ſo that the 
revolted Naigs muſt either have been entirely reduced, or, at leaſt, 


In this ſtate Tanjore ſeems to have remained, till the entire redue- 
tion of the Carnatic, by the Mahommedan kings of Bijapour and 
Golconda, in the year 1650 ||. Adil Shaw, croſſing the mountains 
with his army, ſeized Vellore, and then Kande-gheri, the capital, 


together with the ſtrong fortreſs of Gingee. Purſuing his conqueſts, 


he took all the places of ſtrength, between Gingee and the Cole- 
roon, and, paſſing that river, ſeized Tanjore, reducing the whole 
country, from Porto Novo to Cape Negapatam J. 
Notwithſtanding this conqueſt, the Naigs ſeem to have been in- 
dulged, as feudatories, with the poſſeſſion of their former govern- 
ments ; which, by the ſame tenure, they tranſmitted to their poſte- 
rity. When Aurungzebe conquered the kingdoms of Bijapour and 


Golconda, in the years 1686 and 1687, the allegiance of their de- 


* Dow, vol. 3 The war continued till 1656. Dow, 


+ About the year 1565. vol. iii. 


t Epiſt. de Reb. Japan. & Indic, ab Hayo J Thevenot, part 2, p. 92, &c. Tavernier, 


collect. p. 774. $03, & ſeq. part 2, p. 66. Bernier, part 2, &c. &c. 
$ Vide Jeluits Epiſtles, paſſim. | SO 
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pendents, and, among others, that of the Naig of Tanjore, was 
or ought to have been transferred to the empire of the Moguls. 
Some time after the reduction of the kingdom of Bijapour, one 
Ecko-ji, and other Marattas, ſervants to the dethroacd king, fled, 
with a few troops, from the perſecution of the Moguls, and eſta— 
bliſhed themſelves at Gingee, in the Carnatic. Some differences 
ſubſiſting, at that time between Wagira, the Naig of Tanjore, and 
Trimul, Naig of Madura and Tritchinopoly, the former applied to 
But the treacherous Maratta ſeized the go- 
vernment, which he had been called to defend. The unfortunate 


Wagira was forced to fly and to take refuge in Seringpatnam, the 


capital of Myſore *. This revolution, in the government of Tan— 
jore, happened about the year 1696 +. | 
Ecko-ji, not content with his acquiſition of Tanjore, began to 
extend his territories, and to give aſſiſtance to rebels, againſt the 
Empire Þ, though he owned himſelf its ſubjeck. His death, which 
happened about the year 1702, transferred the vengeance, prepar- 
ing for him by the Moguls, to his ſon and ſucceſſor, Shaw-ji or 


Aurungzebe, reſolving to bring the Carnatic to an entire 


ſubjection to his government, ordered his youngeſt ſon Mahommed 
Cambuckſh, Aſſad Chan, who became Vizir in the next reign, and 
Zulfukar Chin, whom he appointed Nabob of the Carnatic, to 


march into that province, to appeaſe tumults, to expel the Marat- 
tas, and to eſtabliſh regular government in the country. The Mo- 
guls, having taken Gingee, Velore, and all other places of ſtrength 


to the north of the Coleroon, Zulfukar Chin, with a part of the 


army, carried the war into Tanjore. Shaw-ji, with his capital, fell 
_ * Wagira had a ſon Chimgul Muldaſs, whoſe 
ſon, the grandſon of Wagira, the expelled 
Naig, is ſtill living in, or near, Seringapatnam. 

+ Authentic MS. Account of Tanjore, taken 


thor of this Diſquiſition. 
4 Culnamma of Zulfulkar Cawn, 
Papers, vol, i. p. 41. 
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into the hands of Zulfukar. But a fortunate incident reſtored him 


not only to his liberty, but to his government *. 

The death of Aurungzebe, which happened at Ahmednagur, on 
the 7th of February 1707, involved the Empire in a civil war. 
Two of his ſons Mahommed Mauzim, who afterwards aſſumed the 
title of Bahadar Shaw, and Mahommed Azem, diſputing for the 
ſucceſſion, took the field with two powerful armies. Zulfukar 
Chan, Nabob of the Carnatic, favoured the claim of Mauzim, who 
raiſed him to the office of Buckſhi, or pay maſter-general of the 
forces, when he acquired poſſeſſion of the throne F. The Nabob, 


willing to join the arms of his patron, reſolved to releaſe Shaw-ji, 


and to replace him in his government, upon paying large preſents to 
himſelf, as well as conſiderable ſums to the State. 

The oſtenſible conditions, on which Shaw-ji was reſtored, are 
contained in a paper, already in the hands of the Public f. He 
agreed to pay, according to the cuſtom of India, the expences of 


the war, and an annual tribute of thirty lacks of rupees ; twenty 


lacks to be paid down at the ſigning of the agreement, together 
with jewels and elephants. He was, at the ſame time, obliged to 


deliver up all the forts and diſtricts, which he had taken from his 


neighbours. In conſideration of the ſubmiſſion, tribute, and pre- 


ſents of Shaw-ji, he was, for the firſt time, dignified with the 


title of Rajah; an honour conferred upon him, by the Emperor. 
He received, beſides, a legal confirmation of the Zemindary of 
Tanjore||, which he had wreſted, by treachery, from the former Naig. 


* Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 70. 

+ Gemelli. 

+ Culnamma, Nabob's Papers, vol. i, Ap- 
pendix. 

8 375,000]. 

|| Culnamma, ubi ſupra. | 

MS. Hiſtory of the Revolutions of This, 

In all the countries and provinces of India, it 


is a fixed cuſtom, among the great Rajahs, to 


put the title of Rajah on their chops ; but nei- 
ther Ecko-ji nor the other Maratta Naigs of 


Tanjore ever put that title on their chops. In 


the country of Tanjore, and even in the Naig's 


own family, from Ecko-ji to Tuljagee, who has 


been lately reſtored, the ir own people called 
them only Duans, or collectors of the revenue. 
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Though Shaw-it, the eldeſt ſon of Ecko-ji, enjoyed the enſigns 
of government, he poſſeſſed not the whole territories of Tanjore. 


"Theſe were divided between him and his brothers Shurfa-ji and 
 Tucko-ji. Shaw-ji held the capital and its diſtrict; Shurfa-ji poſ- 


ſeſſed Madeopatnam ; and Tucko-ji, Punda Nellore. Upon the 
death of Shaw-ji, without iſſue, his brother Shurfa-ji obtained the 
title of Naig, and the dominion of Tanjore; but his brother Tucko-Ji, 
by his intrigues, kindled the flames of a civil war. Both the bro- 
thers died ſoon after; Shurfa-ji, without lawful iſſue ; but Tucko-j1 
left a ſon, Baba-Saib, who ſucceeded to the government of Tanjore. 
Baba-Saib did not long ſurvive his acceſſion to that dignity, and, 


having left no iſſue, and the ſon of his brother Nana, being till an 


infant, his widow was dignified with the titles of government, 


whilſt Seid, the commander of the fort, poſſeſſed the whole power. 
But ſhe was ſoon diveſted of even the appearance of authority, and 


thrown into priſon. Seid raiſed a real or pretended ſon of Shurfa- ji, 
to the office of Naig ; but that wretched figure ſoon fell a ſacrifice 
to the rage or convenience of his maker. Sahu-jee, the ſon of 
Tucko-ji, was then placed in the government; but either his own 


incapacity, or the jealouſy of Seid, deprived him of his authority. 


Seid ſent for Pretaupa-Sing, natural ſon of Tucko-j -J1, who lived in 
a diſtreſſed condition at Madeopatnam, and placed him in the 
government, in the year 1741. One of the firſt acts of authority 
executed by Pretaupa-Sing, was the aſſaſſination of the man to 
whom he owed his elevation *. 

The internal troubles, wits from thele diſputed 0 did 
not prevent the perſons, who happened to be in poſſeſſion of the 


government, from paying regularly the tribute to the Nabob of Ar- 


cot, or from executing their duty, as feudatories of the empire. 
During the Nabobſhip of Daood Chan, and the long government of 
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Sadatulla, they conducted themſelves, in every reſpect, as dutiful 
ſubjects +. In the Subahdarry of Dooſt-Ali, the Tanjorines exhi- 
bited a ſpirit of refractorineſs and diſobedience. He, therefore, 
ordered his ſon, Sipadar-Ali, to proceed, with a large force, againſt 
them. Having firſt broke down the mound near Coiladdy, which 
turns the waters of the Cavery, from their natural courſe, into the 
province of Tanjore, he marched into that country, ſeized the capi- 
tal, impriſoned the Naig, placed the government in the hands of his 
own preceptor, Meer Aſſud, and garriſoned the place with a force, 
under the command of Sheik Lutfulla. But that officer, terrified 
by the defeat and death of the Nabob, Dooſt-Ali, which happened 
on the 20th of May 1740, reſtored Tanjore to its former maſters. 
When the Nizam came to ſettle the affairs of the Carnatic, in 1743, 
he ſent a detachment of his numerous army, under Abdulla, whom 


he had made Nabob of Arcot, to take Tanjore ; but Pretaupa-Sing 


bought his peace with a ſum of money, upon agreeing to increaſe 
his annual tribute to fifty lacks of rupees *. 

The preceding chain of facts has, it is hoped, rendered more clear 
a ſubject hitherto very imperfectly underſtood. It appears, that the 
Mahommedans acquired that moſt indiſputable of all rights, the 
right of conqueſt, in a regular and ſolemn war, to the Carnatic and 
its dependencies. That the province of Tanjore had always been 
conſidered a diviſion of the Carnatic, and an appendage or rather 
a part of its ſovereignty. That the Naigs of that country had been 
originally the ſubjects of the kings of the Carnatic of the Indian 


race. That their allegiance had been transferred, by a particular as 


well as a general conqueſt, to the kings of Golconda and Bijapour. 
That the Moguls, as the conquerors of thoſe princes, acquired an 
undoubted general title to all their claims of dominion, over their 
dependents. That, in enforcing that title, they had e the ſtill 


+ Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 70. + 625, ooo l. 
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more inconteſtible right of particular conqueſt to the territory of Tan- 
jore. That the preſent race of Rajahs obtained, by treachery, and not 
by war, poſſeſſion of that country, ſeveral years after the Moguls had 
acquired a right of conqueſt to the Carnatic and its dependencies. 
That the ſeizure of Tanjore by Ecko-ji was conſidered, as it actually 
was, an invaſion of the rights of the Moguls. That the emperor, 
in aſſerting thoſe rights, ſtript the ſon of Ecko-ji of his govern- 
ment. That his receiving back that government, upon the condi- 
tions on which it was received, was eſtabliſhing a conſtitution and 
tenure, rendering him, his poſterity and ſucceſlors, vaſlals of the 
empire, That, by breaking the conditions upon which that con- 
ſtitution and that tenure were founded, ſubſequent Rajahs had been 
ſubjected to puniſhments, to fines and even to deprivation. That 
: they owed the continuance of their authority and government to 
B favourable accidents, and neither to any acquieſcence in their rights, 


5 7 | or opinion of their power. 
| "7 It has, upon the whole, appeared, that the Rajahs of Tanjore of on the empire 
7 the race of Ecko-ji were, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, feuda- og _ 
1 tories, liable to loſe their territories to their ſovereign, upon any 
1 breach of their duty, as ſubjects. It has been ſhewn, that the em- 
1 peror of the Moguls was their undoubted ſovereign, who governed 


A them through the medium of his deputy, the Nabob of the Carna- 
tic, It has been proved, that the emperor poſſeſſed various and ir- 
refragable titles to their allegiance. That he had been lord para- 
mount of their territories, before they wreſted them, by injuſtice 
and treachery, from the hereditary Naig. That he had acquired a 
freſh right to their duty, as ſubjects, in a regular war, which ter- 
minated in conqueſt, That they themſelves had placed that right 
beyond the power of cavil, in written teſtimonies of their“ humi— 
liation, ſubmiſſion, penitence, and dejection.“ That, whilſt they 
acknowledged the condition of ſubjects, they had performed their 


duty 
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duty as ſuch, without murmuring, for more than thirty years. 
That, when they deviated from their obedience, they were deprived 
of their lands, and even ſubjected to corporal puniſhment. That 
they were ſo far from aſſuming the ſtate and independence of ſove- 
reignty, that they ſolicited and obtained, from the emperor, the 
title of Rajah for their family ; and that, by this a&, they not only 
acknowledged their dependence on the empire, but likewiſe, that, 
neither by birth nor acquiſition, they had any right to that dignity. 

Such was the real ſtate of Tanjore in the year 1744, though ſome 
tereſt, have erected that province into a kingdom, and encircled the 
brows of its Naig with a crown. The truth is, that there was no 
acknowledged, no effective, no independent, no ſovereign power in 
the Carnatic, at that time, except the Mogul, who had delegated 
his authority, in a regular and legal manner, to the Nizam. That 
viceroy, according to the conſtitution of the empire, had inveſted 
Anwar-ul-dien, in the ſame regular and legal manner, with the go- 
vernment of the. province. All perſons of every nation, and of 
every degree, who held lands or purſued trade in that province, 
were therefore ſubject to his authority, according to the tenures, 


by which they held their poſſeſſion, or the privileges, by which 
they carried on their commerce. Being inveſted with all the autho- 
Tity of the crown, the Nabob had a right to enforce the performance 


of all the duties which ſubjects owe to the ſovereign power; and, 


in the execution of that high privilege, he naturally involved the 


prerogative of making peace and war. Every hoſtility, committed 


without his conſent, muſt, therefore, have been an act of rebellion. 


The ſervants of the Eaſt-India Company had not yet extended 
their ambition to the renown attainable by feats of arms. Confined 
within the circle of a few miles of a ſandy beach round Madras, the 
preſidency neither reated Jealouſy, nor commanded reſpect. Though 
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they had been indulged with the privilege of fortiſying themſelves, 
they had neglected that firſt of all duties, ſelf-defence. They had 


works, but ſuch as ſeemed rather built by chance, than deſign. 


They had baſtions, but they were placed contrary to all rule; and 
the curtain was no better than a long, unflanked garden-wall *. III- 
provided with implements of war, yet deſtitute of ſkill and even 
courage to uſe the few they poſſeſſed, they naturally truſted their 
protection to the Moguls, under whoſe government they had lived 
ſo long in ſecurity. They, therefore, congratulated, with ſincerity, 
Anwar-ul-dien, on his arrival in his government. They praiſed. 


his valour, celebrated his wiſdom, and hoped every thing from his 


juſtice ; and they thought themſelves favoured by — God, 
by his ſending them fo good and juſt a governor . 

The intriguing abilities of M. Dupleix, who governed for the 
French Eaſt-India Company at Pondicherry, had already begun to 
plan or to foreſee the diſturbances, which ſoon after followed, on. the 


coaſt of Coromandel. The circumſcribed circle of commerce was too 
narrow for his talents, too confined for his ambition. Perceiving 


the declining ſtate of the empire of the Moguls, he wiſhed and 


hoped for a ſhare of its ſpoils. With a ſelf- ſufficiency, which is 


too often blended with good parts, he forelaw no difficulties which 
he thought he could not ſurmount. Converſant in the character of 
the Indians, he had imbibed their ſpirit for management and in- 
trigue; and, by combining the informations he had received from 


various quarters, he hoped to obtain a principal influence in the 


affairs of Hindoſtan. A deſire to gratify his exceſſive vanity had 
tinctured his mind with avarice; and the vehement demands of his 


ambition had unfettered his mind, from thoſe ties of ſincerity and 
honour, which bind more moderate men. But the paſſions, as well 


as the talents of M. Dupleix, lay hitherto concealed within the walls: 


Commodore Barnet s Account. + Rous's AprenJix, No. I, 
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of Pondicherry ; where he brooded over his mighty ſchemes of con- 


queſt, with ſcarce three hundred men to defend the place. 


War had been declared between Great Britain and France in 
1744; but its operations were not extended to India, till the enfu- 
ing year. Some actions, which happened at fea, like moſt ren— 
counters on that clement, were attended by no deciſive conſequence ; 


and nothing was attempted by land, between the two nations, till 
September 1746. On the third of that month “*, a body of French 


troops, under M. de la Bourdonnais, landed near Madras; and, on 


the tenth, the town ſurrendered, without killing a man to the ene- 


my, and without loſing but five lives, and that by accident, within 
the walls. The Nabob, who, as diſpoſer of peace and war in his 
own government, had forbidden hoſtilities by land, was ſo much 
offended at the capture of Madras, that he beſieged the place. The 
French, by a ſpirited effort, defeating his army at St. Thomè, drove 
them from the field ; and, thus, gained the firſt deciſive advantage 


obtained by Europeans, againſt the troope of the Mogul adi 


in the ſpace of one hundred years . 

The Nabob, irritated at the defeat of his army, reſolved to recover 
the laurels, which his troops had loſt. The French, encouraged by 
their victory, determined to purſue their advantage, by attacking the 
Britiſh ſettlement of Fort St, David. Two bodies of the Mogul forces 
took the field, under the Nabob's two ſons. Theſe were Mapheus 


Chan, and Mahommed Ali; the latter deſtined by the Nizam and 


the court of Delhi, to ſucceed his father in the government of the 


Carnatic. The firſt, ſetting upon a body of French, defeated them 


near Sadras . The latter, with a ſtill more fortunate effort, ſur- 
priſed and routed their army on its march to beſiege Fort St. David. 
Their baggage, with ſome trophies of war, fell into the hands of 
the victor; and their whole force retreated, with diſgrace and loſs, 


* Univerſal Hiſt. vol. x. p. 179, + Orme, vol. i. p. 76. 4 Tad. p. 795 80. 
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to Pondicherry *. Another attempt on the ſettlement of Cuddalore, 


was diſappointed, by the determined adherence of the Nabob . to 
the Company's cauſe Þ. To form a diverſion for the troops of the 
Carnatic, the French carried fire and ſword, from Madras, into the 


defenceleſs villages around. But, 1n this expedition, they loſt ho- 


nour, and gained nothing but plunder. The Nabob's troops till 
remained at Fort St. David; and the mind of that prince © was more 
exaſperated than before,” againſt the French cauſe 3. 
Notwithſtanding theſe obvious, great, and deciſive ſervices render- 
ed, by the Nabob, to the Company, his conduct has been much 
miſrepreſented by the prejudices of individuals and the malice of 
party, Some profligate writers, either inflamed by paſſion them- 
ſelves, or hired by others to inflame and deceive the public, have 
not ſcrupled to affirm, that Anwar-ul-dien was throughout 1n1M1- 


CALF to the Britiſh nation. They ſay, that“ he prohibited the 


Britiſh fleet from acting in the Carnatic :”—He was the governor 


of that province, and the guardian of its peace. He permitted 


the French to take Madras: — Let he ſent a meſſenger to M. Du- 


pleix © exprefling his great ſurpriſe at the preſumption of the French 
in attacking Madras, and threatening to ſend his army thither, if 


the ſiege was not immediately raiſed ||.*—Finding that the town had 


been unexpectedly and even ſhamefully ſurrendered, he reſolved to 


retake it by force; and, being diſappointed, he gave that effectual 
aſſiſtance, which, by ſaving Fort St. David, preſerved the very ex- 
iſtence of the Company on the coaſt. — The fame writers af- 
firm, that the Nabob declined “ to aſſiſt the Engliſh, in the de- 
fence of Fort St. David, till they had ſtipulated to pay the ex- 


* Orme, vol. i. p. 83, — Univerſal Hiſt, to have been purloined fiom thoſe reſpectable 


vol. x. | | bodies of men, the American Committees cf 
+ Ibid. p. 84, hog Safety, | 
t Ibid. | | || Ocme, vol. i. p. 68. 
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pences of his army :”—Yet the authority, which they cite for this 
aſſertion, ſays, „the Nabob readily engaged to ſend his army to 
Fort St. David, on condition that the Engliſh would furniſh a 
part of the expence * :- And why not? was not dhe war their 
own ? | 

The managers of the Company's affairs at home, having neglect- 
ed to ſend any aſſiſtance whatſoever to Aae abroad F, their 
affairs wore a very gloomy aſpect, on the coaſt of Coromandel, in 
the beginning of the year 1747. The king's ſquadron, which had 
performed no ſervice of importance, in the preceding year, had 
quitted the coaſt on the 23d of Auguſt 1746; and there was no 
appearance of its return. The French, to ſeparate the Nabob from 
the Britiſh intereſt, had carried a deſtructive war into the defence- 
leſs parts of his dominions ; while, at the ſame time, they endea- 
voured, by management, miſrepreſentation, intimidation, and pre- 
ſents, to gain his neutrality. The tranquillity of his government 
was the great object of Anwar-ul-dien, Though the affairs of the 
Britiſh Company were not entirely deſperate, there was no proba- 
bility, without aſſiſtance from Europe, of reſtoring them to their 
former proſperity. He, therefore, liſtened to the propoſals of the 
French; and, having received near 20,000 1. as an indemnification 


for loſſes ſuſtained, he concluded a treaty of peace, in which it was 


„ expreſsly ſtipulated, that the French ſhould give no further mo- 


leſtation to the Britiſh at Fort St. David z.“ The French, faithleſs 


to their ſtipulation, prepared to attack that fort, in the beginning of 


March 1747; but they retreated, upon the appearance of the 


Britiſh ſquadron, which, being reinforced from Europe, had re- 
turned from Bengal. l. | 


= Orme, vol. i. p. 79. 5 § Ibid. p. 20> 
+ Ibid. p. 85. Orme, vol. i. p. 87. 
t Rous's Appendix, No, 1. p. 13. | 
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The Nabob, highly incenſed at the flagrant breach of a treaty ſo 
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lately concluded, had already begun to make preparations for chaſ- — — 


tiſing the French “. His ſon Mahommed Ali, the preſent Nabob 
of the Carnatic, expreſſed that attachment, which he has uniformly 
exhibited, ever ſince, to the Britiſh cauſe. 
was the delay of the return of the ſquadron, that induced his father 
to conclude the treaty of neutrality. He was incenſed at the breach 
of it; and declared, that, as the French had tranſgreſſed his or- 
ders, and proceeded againſt Fort St. David, he would chaſtiſe them, 
and ſend a force to aſſiſt the Britiſh, if they required it .“ 
preſidency of Fort St. David were ſo ſenſible of the ſincerity of Ma- 

hommed Ali, ſo grateful for his offered aſſiſtance, that, in the perſon 

of their preſident, they returned thanks, in words expreſſive of 
their thorough perſuaſion of his good intentions to ſerve the Britiſh 


nation Þ. 


During the remaining part of 1747, the war between the two 
Companies remained ſuſpended on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
ſquadron, under Commodore Griffin, being ſuperior to that of the 
French, and the force at Pondicherry too weak to encounter the 
united power of the Nabob and the Company, both ſides remained 
quiet, expecting ſuccours from Europe. 
did not arrive; and more than one half of the year 1748 paſſed in 
the ſame ſtate of ſuſpended hoſtilities. But on the 29th of July F, 
admiral Boſcawen arrived from England, with a reinforcement of 
land-forces, and with a ſquadron of ſhips of war; which, when 
Joined to thoſe already on the coaſt, formed the greateſt marine 
force, that had ever been ſeen in the Eaſt Indies. The admiral, poſ- 
ſeſſing a decided ſuperiority, immediately began to act offenſively, 
and laid ſiege to Pondicherry. The negligence of the Company's 


* Rous's Appendix, No. I. p. 13. 
+ Ibid, 


t Rous's App. ubi ſupra, 


} Univerſal Hiſt. vol. x. 
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agents in gaining the neceſſary intelligence, the ignorance of the 
engineers, and, perhaps, of the admiral in military operations by 


land, with various untoward accidents, defeated the ſucceſs expected 


from ſo great an armament. The ſiege was raiſed on the 3oth of 
September . The Britiſh retired to Fort St. David; and the French 
magnified the diſappointment of their enemies, into a victory ob- 
tained by themſelves F. The treaty of Aix la Chapelle had put an 
end to hoſtilities in Europe, in the month of April; and intelli- 
gence of that event arrived in India in November, which terminated 
the war between the two nations. 

Admiral Boſcawen remained on the coaſt, for ſeveral months, 


after news of the definitive treaty arrived, In February 1749, 


Shaw-ji, or Sahu-ji, the lawful fon of Tucko-ji, and grand- 
ſon of Ecko-ji, who had been expelled from the government of 
Tanjore by his illegitimate brother, the noted Pretaupa-Sing |, made 
application to Boſcawen, as general of his Majeſty's forces in India, 
to reſtore him to his right. He had alſo made a ſimilar application 
to the Company's preſident at Fort St. David F. The oftenſible terms 
he offered, was the fort and territory of Devi-Cotah, and the ex- 


pences of the war, ſhould it be attended with ſucceſs. An expe- 


dition was undertaken, but the firſt operations were direQed againſt 
Devi-Cotah ; the object of the war being more the poſſeſſion of that 
place, than the reſtoration of Shaw-ji. A firſt attempt, in May 
L749, failed ; another ſucceeded in the month of June. Pretaupa- 
Sing, truſting to negociation more than to the ſword, ſoon detached 


the Company's ſervants from the cauſe of the wretched Shaw-ji. 
He ceded to the Company Devi-Cotah,. with a territory of the an- 


nual value of gooo pagodas. He promy/ed to reimburſe the expence 


of the war. The Preſidency, to ſave appearances, had requeſted a 


®. Univerſal Hiſt, vol. x. + Rous's Appendix, No, V. p. 28. 
+ Orme, vol. i. p. 106. L Ibid, ubi ſupra, | 
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HAP. 

This they thought a handſome annual allowance for — 

1 their ROYAL ALLY F. But they ſeem afterwards to have loſt {ſight ftances, 

| of even this wretched pittance, in the attention to their own inte- 
reſt, and—that of the Company f. This was the firſt ſample of 
the Company's wars in India, They began hoſtilities under a pre- 
tence of doing juſtice to another; but they put an end to them, when 
they obtained the obje& deſtined for themſelves. His dethroned 
Mas v, however, had a very lucky eſcape. Pretaupa-Sing had 

| inſiſted ſtrongly on his being delivered into his hands hq. But when 
the Preſidency heſitated on this point, the honour of Admiral Boſ- 
cawen interpoſed ; and infiſted on their refuſing the mode/? de- 
mand of the reigning kmg of Tanjore. But neither the honour 
of Admiral Boſcawen, nor any regard for their own, could induce 
the Board to reject, with ſpirit, the inſolent demands of Pretaupa 
Sing. On the contrary, they gratified his reſentment and paciſied 
his fears, with a breach of public faith, ſcarce paralleled by any 
inſtance in hiſtory. It was ſtipulated by a ſecret article, that “ they 
„ ſhould prevent the Pretender,” the very. perſon, whom they had 


; penſion of about 4col. a year, for © the right and lawful king” of C 
4 Tanjore “. 
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Admiral Boſ- 
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tioned, at all, in the articles agreed upon, be- 
tween Major Lawrence and Pretaupa- Sing. 
$ Rous's Appendix, No, I. p. 32—33. 
Extract of Fort St. David Conſultations, 
zoth June, 1749. 
The Preſident baving received a letter from 
Major Lawrence at Devi-Cotah, in anſwer to 
the propoſals ſent him the 28th inſtant, to make 
to the ambaſſadors towards forwarding a peace, 
which were rejected by them; that they were 
highly incenſed at the article of allowing a 
maintenance for the ſupport of Sahajee Rajah, 
and inſiſted ſtrongly upon his being delivered up 


to them; but that after a long conference they 


9 * Rous's Appendix, No. V. p. 28. had offered the following propoſals, which Ma- 
TY + Ibid. p. 31. jor Lawrence writes the Prefident he believes to 
#1 4 Ibid. p. 33. Where Chaw-j1 is not men- be the beſt terms they can be brought to: 


To pay one lack of rupees on account of the 
expences of the expedition. 

To give a grant of the fort of Devi-Cotah to 
tbe Company for ever, with lands about it to 
the yearly value of goo09 pagodas. 

Upon the receipt of the above letter, he laid 
the ſame before General Boſcawen and Mr. 
Prince; and Major Lawrence writes that it is 
his opinion no better terms could be obtained, 
ard thoſe made being very advantageous to the 
Honourable Company, it was agreed upon by 
them to accept the ſame, and a letter was wrote 


to that purpoſe to Major Lawrence laſt night, 


called. 
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called in a ſolemn treaty © the right and lawful king” of Tanjore, 
from giving any further moleſtation to Pretaupa Sing; to enſure 
„ which, it was neceſſary to ſecure his perſon.” The wretched 
Shaw-ji having found means to eſcape, from the hands of his faith- 
leſs allies, they ſeized his uncle and, by a ſtrange perverſion of juſ- 
tice, detained him a priſoner at Fort St. David, for nine years, till 
he was releaſed by the French, when they took the place, in 17 58 T. 

Though courage was none of the virtues poſſeſſed by Pretaupa- 
Sing ||, the terms he granted were not the effects of his fears from 
the Britiſh arms. A ſtorm, which threatened more ſerious conſe- 


quences, than the efforts for the pretended reſtoration of Shaw-jt, 


had been advancing, for ſome time, and had partly fallen already 
in the neighbourhood of Tanjore. Mahommed, emperor of the 
Moguls, having languiſhed upon his throne, ever ſince the villainy 
of his ſervants and the violence of Nadir Shaw broke the power of 
the Empire, had died in the year 1747. His death was ſoon after 
followed by that of the Nizam, who had arrived, notwithſtanding 
the anxieties and inquietudes ariſing from a life of intrigue, iniquity 
and ambition, to the amazing age of one hundred and four years. 
The reverence impreſſed by great age and long continuance of power 
had effectually eſtabliſhed his authority; and, as he had, in a man- 
ner, outlived the memory of half his crimes, he was much reſpected 
throughout an empire, which his villainy had ruined *. 
OY 


The Nizam left five ſons, ſome of whom inherited his 
but all his crimes. When he moved the whole machine of govern- 


ment at Delhi, after the departure of Nadir Shaw, he obtained the 
office of Captain-general of the Imperial troops, for his eldeſt ſon, 


Ghazi-ul-dien, who had remained at the capital, diſturbing, by in- 
trigue and faction, the government of the prince, whoſe commiſſion 


3 Orme, vol, ii. p. 318, | Orme, vol, i. * Dow's Decline of the Empire, p. 47. 
he 
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he bore. Nazir Jung, the ſecond ſon, had accompanied his father to 
the Decan, and had borne a part of the weight of his government. 
The other three ſons paſſed their time, in their father's court 
or camp, in that unimportant obſeurity, which ever attends princes, 
who are not employed in public affairs. The abſence of the eldeſt 
fon at Delhi had encouraged Nazir Jung to expect the government of 


the Decan, after his father's demiſe ; but the inclinations of the 


Nizam, for he had no conſtitutional power to diſpoſe of the ſucceſ- 
ſion, ſeem to have leaned to his grandſon, Muziffer Jung, the ſon of 
Nazir Þ. The latter, poſſeſſing himſelf of the Nizam's treaſure, 
ſeized, with facility, his government ; whilſt the former, who had 


magnified his grandfather's affection into an actual diſpoſal of the 


Decan by will in his own favour, retired to the countries weſt of 
Golconda, where he kept the field with a conſiderable army T. 
Chunder-Saib, who had been taken by the Marattas in Tritchino- 
poly, in March 1741, had remained, for fix years, priſoner at Sat- 
tara. Having, at length, obtained his enlargement, by the promiſe 


of a conſiderable ranſom, for the payment of which M. Dupleix 


had pledged his word ||, he collected an army, and joined himſelf to 

the fortunes of Muziffer Jung. In concert with the councils of the 
French, the united force of the two adventurers, conſiſting of 
forty thouſand men, moved towards the confines of the Carnatic, 
where they were joined by four hundred Europeans, and two thou- 
ſand diſciplined ſepoys, at the inſtance of M. Dupleix. Anwar 
ul-dien, Nabob of the Carnatic, receiving intelligence of the inva- 
fon, had encamped with twenty thouſand men under the fort of 
Amour, about fifty-miles weſt of Arcot. On the 23d of July 19749 *, 


+ Dow's Decline of the Empire, p. 52. of India, we chuſe to follow the authority of 


Orme ſays, that Muziffer, to whom he gives Mr. Dow. 


the name of Marzata, was the Nizam's grand- 3 rea vis vol. i. p. 125, 
ſon by a daughter. n | bid. p. 220. 
y a daughter. But, on the internal ſtate 5 
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he was attacked in his camp, firſt by the French, then by the troops 


_———- of Chunder-Saib; and, after exhibiting proofs of ſpirit and per- 


French defe.t 
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war-ul- dien, 
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the Preſi- 
dency. 


Their un- 
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Tanjore. 


ſonal valour, he loſt his life and the field to the enemy. His eldeſt 
ſon, Mapheus Chan, was taken priſoner ; but his ſecond fon, Ma- 
hommed Ali, the preſent Nabob, found means to eſcape to Tritchino- 


poly; where the treaſure of his father lay &. The viQtors took poſ- 


ſeſſion of Arcot, where Muziffer aſſumed the ſtate as well as the title 


of Nizam. Proceeding from thence to Pondicherry, he appointed, 
at that place, his friend, Chunder-Saib, Nabob of the Carnatic. 


Indolence and 
negligence of 


While the French, led by the ſpirited counſels of M. Dupleix, 
were eſtabliſhing their influence in the Carnatic, by accompliſhing a 
revolution in its government, the ſervants of the Engliſh Company 
were negligent and idle ſpectators of a ſcene, which involved their 


_ Intereſts, if not their very exiſtence, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


In vain did Mahommed Ali ſolicit their aid to overturn the fabric 


which their rivals had erected, and to reſtore the authority of his fa- 


mily FJ. Either exceſs of caution or fear had reſtrained thoſe vigor- 
ous reſolutions, which their ſtate required J. They only ſent a hun- 
dred and twenty Europeans || to the aſſiſtance of Mahommed Ali; 
and though Admiral Boſcawen, perceiving the dangerous criſis of 


affairs, had declared, that, upon a proper requiſition from the Pre- 


ſidency, he would remain on the coaſt, they ſuffered the fleet and 
troops to return to Europe, on the 21ſt of October 1749 *. 
Chunder Saib, having acquired the title of Nabob of the Car- 
natic, began to exert the authority annexed to the office. The re- 
ſources of Muziffer Jung, as well as his own, being exhauſted, he 
reſolved to ſupply the waſte in their treaſure, by the wealth of the 


$& Orme, vol. i. p. 133. agnce. It was neceſſary to put a ſtop to the 
+ Major Lawrence's Narrative, p. 4. progreſs of the French, whether in juſtice to 


1 Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. x. p. 199, aſliſt the lage prince againſt rebels, or as an 
e Orme, vol. i. p. 13 3. act of ſelf-defence,” &c. Lawrence's Nar- 
% Ever ſince Avaverdi Cawn's defeat, h's rative, p. 85 | 

fon, Mahommed Ali, had deſired our afliil- * Orme, ubi ſupra. 


3 | Rajah 
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Rajah of Tanjore. Pretending an illegality in all acts of govern- 


demand of the arrears of tribute, and marched with his army to 
ſupport that demand. Pretaupa-Sing, terrified by the invaſion, yet 
unwilling to pay ſo large a ſum, endeavoured to protract affairs by 
negociation. He correſponded, in the mean time, with Mahommed 
Ali at Tritchinopoly ; and both joined in exhorting Nazar Jung at 
Golconda, to come in perſon, after the example of his father, to 
ſettle the affairs of the Carnatic. Chunder-Saib, but eſpecially his 
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one of the gates of his capital ; and, though they were prevented 

by ſtrong retrenchments, from entering the town, Pretaupa was ſo 

thoroughly intimidated, that he agreed to pay 875,000 l. to Chun- 
; der-Saib, as Nabob, and 25,0001. to the French troops, as his 
| auxiliaries . But a ſudden change in the ſtate of affairs ſaved his 
3 money to the Rajah, excepting an inconſiderable ſum, which he had 
A immediately paid. | 8 

The Emperor Mahommed had been ſucceeded in the throne of Delhi, 
by his ſon Ahmed, a weak, irreſolute, and unfortunate prince. Ghazi- 
; ul-dien, the eldeſt ſon of the late Nizam, had obtained from Ahmed 
F the government of the Decan. Nazir Jung, hearing of his brother's 
| appointment, had marched with a great army from Aurungabad to- 


3 Jung in his uſurpation by a formal commiſſion ; and that viceroy 


Muziffer Jung and Chunder-Saib arrived from the Carnatic. Having 
left Golconda with an army, which increaſed on its march to three 
Hundred thouſand men, with eight hundred pieces of cannon, and 
thirteen hundred elephants, he arrived in the province, in the month 


®* Orme, vol, i, p. 136. + Dow's Decline of the Empire, p. 48. 
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French auxiliaries, tired by this ſtudied delay, attacked and carried 
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ment, ever ſince the murder of Sipadar Ali, in 1742, he made a 
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wards Delhi; not on pretence of war, but to pay his reſpects to the 
Emperor. Ahmed, dreading this ceremonious viſit, confirmed Nazir 


had juſt returned to his capital, when intelligence of the progreſs of 


1750. 
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th. t p. ovirc:. 


1 HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHAP. of February 1750. Mahommed Ali, as Nabob of the Carnatic 4, 


w—— had been ſummoned to attend his ſuperior, with his forces; and he 
e accordingly joined him at Waldore, about fifteen miles from Pondi- 
cherry, with fix thouſand horſe, together with the few Britiſh 
troops, whom he had in garriſon at Tritchinopoly. | 
Hei: joined Major Lawrence, with fix hundred Europeans from Fort St. Da- 
TY Ou IO vid, joined Nazir Jung, on the 22d of March, juſt as that viceroy 
had come in fight of the army under Muziffer and Chunder-Saib. 
A mutiny ariſing among the officers, the French troops, with Chun- 
Muziffer's der Saib, retreated to Pondicherry, The army of Muziffer was 
11 Dry a routed and diſperſed, He himſelf ſubmitted, and, having implored 
| - "oi the mercy of Nazir Jung, remained a ſtate priſoner in his camp F. 
Nazir Jung, in conſequence of his victory, was acknowledged every 
where Viceroy of the Decan, and his acts of government were conſe. 
quently legal. M. Dupleix, whoſe ſchemes were rather retarded, 


than fruſtrated, -by the apparent ruin of his allies and friends, wrote 


i pe him a letter of pretended ſubmiſſion ; though he had the preſump- 

Ne? tion to inſiſt, that none of the family of Anwar-ul-dien ſhould ever 
_ govern the province of Arcot . 

Negligent This infolent requiſition neither deſerved nor received any anſwer, 


Nazir Jung, Nazir Jung, in the mean time, retired to Arcot, where he reſigned 
himſelf to his favourite pleaſures of the Haram and hunting. 
Without abilities and deſtitute of application, he ſuffered his mi- 
niſters to propoſe meaſures, upon which he inſtantly decided with- 


out examination, or any regard either to their juſtice or iniquity. | 


He offends his The abſurdity of his conduct offended his friends; and his inatten- 

tiends. 
e tion to all buſineſs raiſed the contempt of his enemies. The num- 
ber of the latter was great, within his camp and near his perſon; 


1 It appears from Rous, 8 Appendix, that niſhed a claim to 1 in the eyes of Na- 
Mihommed Ali had, in his father's life-time, zir Jung, who was actually the legal Subah, by 
obtained, ſrom the old Nizam, the reverſion of a commiſſion from the reigning Mogul. 
the Nabobſhip of Arcot. Though this grant $ Lawrence's Narrative, p. 7. 
might not have been ſtrictly legal, yet it fun- f Ibid, p. 8. 


and 
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and, having formed a ſecret deſign againſt his life and government, © = 5 P. 


73 


they held a correſpondence with M. Dupleix and adviſed him to 


proceed to open hoſtility. The French, accompanied by Chunder- bee 
Saib, took the field. Mahommed Ali oppoſed them, in conjunction ay 
with the Britiſh troops; but his treaſury being exhauſted, he could 
neither furniſh thoſe troops with pay, nor provide magazines +. They 
were, therefore, ordered to quit his ſtandard. The next night, after The French 
this deſertion, the French ſurpriſed the Nabob in his camp; and, n 
with little loſs to themſelves, routing and diſperſing his undiſci- 
plined army, forced him to fly to Arcot &. Purſuing their victory, 
they took Gingee by aſſault ; which, at length, rouzed Nazir Jung 
from that dream of pleaſure, which he had indulged ever fince the 
defeat and impriſonment of his fon, Having, therefore, aſſem- 
bled a conſiderable army, in the end of September 17 50, he moved 
his ſtandards, from Arcot, towards Gingee J. 
Nazar Jung's taking the field was the great point, towards which the The conſpi- 
conſpirators had turned their eyes, for accompliſhing, with certainty Na 
and ſecurity, his deſtruction. Whilſt he remained in a ſettled place 


of reſidence, the pomp and numerous attendants ſurrounding his 
perſon rendered any attempt upon his life doubtful in the exe- 
cution and dangerous to the aſſaſſin, ſhould he even ſucceed in his 
deſign. But, in any expedition, the conſpirators, from their rank, 
were certain of commanding one half of his army, and they had it 
in their power to make the events of war ſubſervient to their views. 
The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, who were engaged in tlie plot, were Hend'd Þy 


the Nabobs of 


the Nabobs of Cuddupa and Canoul, who had attended Nazir Jung, S aud 
in his expedition to the Carnatic, from their reſpective governments. 
Both were Patans by birth, and both led their native troops; a race 
of men, though fierce and bold, leſs remarkable for valour againſt 
declared enemies, than for treachery to thoſe who hired their ſervice. 


t Lawrence's Narr. p 10. * Orme, vol. i. p. 151. + Orme and Lawrence, paſſim. 
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The unwieldy army of Nazir Jung, being obſtructed, in its 
march, by the rains, which ſet in at that ſeaſon of the year, was 
forced to remain in a camp, within ſixteen miles of Gingee. Whilſt 
he ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by a negociation, which was car- 
ried on with M. Dupleix at Pondicherry, the conſpirators had ſettled 


their plan of operations, which was to be carried into execution, in 
concert with the French at Gingee. Things being, at length, 


prepared, M. de la Touche, who now commanded the troops +, 
marched from Gingee with eight hundred Europeans and three 
thouſand ſepoys. With this ſmall force, he ſurpriſed, in the night, 
the camp of Nazir Jung, who expected nothing leſs than hoſtilities 
from a nation, with whom he had juſt ratified a treaty. The im- 


menſe rabble, rather than army, which were next the enemy, were 


ſoon thrown into confuſion. Riding on an elephant, to bring up the 
Patans, who were in his rear, to action, the Subah queſtioned harſhly 
the Nabob of Cuddupa ; who anſwered him with his carrabine, and 


ſhot him with two bullets through the heart. He had ſcarcely fallen 
to the ground, when his head was ſevered from his body, fixed on 


a ſpear, and carried to Muziffer Jung; who. was inſtantly releaſed, 
and declared Nizam, amidſt the ſhouts of the whole army. 

Though ſuch revolutions are not uncommon, in the annals of the 
Eaſt, the French, with their uſual vanity, magnified an event ac- 
compliſhed, by mere aſſaſſination, into one of the moſt brilliant ac- 


tions that had ever happened in war. M. Dupleix, whoſe reputation 


ſeemed to require, that the part he had acted, in this diſgraceful 
buſineſs, ſhould remain concealed, formed a plan for perpetuating 
the memory of it to future ages. He propoſed to build a city on the 
ſpot, under the name of Dupleix-Fatteabad “; thus branding, by 
exceſſive vanity, his own name to poſterity, by connecting it with a 


deteſtable murder. To thoſe, who may chuſe to conſider this fubject 


| Crme and Lawrence, paſlim, | The city of Victory. 
with 
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with attention, it will, perhaps, appear that events, which became af- 
terwards deſtructive in their conſequences, proceeded more from Bri- 
tiſh negligence, than French valour. Had the Preſidency accepted 
the offer of Admiral Boſcawen, in the preceding year, the influence 
of the nation, and the intereſts of the family of Anwar-ul-dien, 
might have-been ſupported without the aid of Nazir Jung. Had 


Major Lawrence accompanied that viceroy to Arcot, according to 


his moſt earneſt deſire, he ſhould not have fallen by French perfidy. 
Had the Preſidency not recalled the Britiſh troops from the aid of the 
Nabob, the French could not have obtained the victory at Trivadi; 
which enabled them to give a Subah to the Decan, and a Nabob to the 
Carnatic. But it would appear, that Major Lawrence ſuffered his own 
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gallant ſpirit to be cramped and confined, by the narrow. councils of a 


commercial Board. 


The murder, which raiſed Muziffer to the Subahſhip of the 
Decan, ſubjected him to the inſolence of thoſe, to whom he owed 
his power. Though aſſaſſination was but a light crime in the eyes 


of the Patan Nabobs, they valued its reward at a high rate. That 
reward. they inſtantly aſked, in. terms more ſuited to create terror 
than to excite gratitude. 
demands, Muziffer entered Pondicherry, on the 15th of December, 


 whither he was followed, the next day, by the clamourous Nabobs, 


They explained to M. Dupleix the promiſes of Muziffer, and their 


own claims, which were a remiſſion of all paſt arrears, a total exemp- 
tion from future tribute, and an augmentation of territory, with one 


half of the treaſure of Nazir Jung. Finding that M. Dupleix was 
determined to ſupport Muziffer, they ſuppreſſed their reſentment, 

for the time, acquieſced, in appearance, to his propolals, and ſwore 
allegiance to the new Subah “. 


Lawrence, Orme, India Papers, Private Information, paſſim. 
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Though the Patan Nabobs complained of Muziffer's deficiency in 
gratitude, he ſeems to have carried that virtue to a degree of extra- 


vagance towards M. Dupleix and the French nation. He raiſed 
the former to the regency of the whole country, between the Criſtna 


and Cape Comorin ; he ceded to the latter conſiderable territories 


in the Carnatic, together with the city of Maſulipatnam in Gol- 
conda. Chunder-Saib obtained the Nabobſhip of Arcot, in ſubor— 
dination to M, Dupleix ; and others were rewarded in proportion to 


their merit in the late revolution. As the perſonal ſafety of a prince, | 


who owed his power to the intrigues of M. Dupleix, and the arms 
of the French, was a matter of the laſt importance, a body of 


French troops, under M. Buſſy, was ordered to attend the new Su- 
bah to Golconda. It conſiſted of three hundred Europeans, and two 


thouſand Sepoys, with ten field-pieces; and, under this eſcort, 


Muziffer left Pondicherry, on the fourth of January 1751 *. 
In the beginning of February, Muziffer Jung, with his unwieldy 


army, had advanced as far as the province of Cuddupa, the govern- 
ment of his predeceſſor's murderer. Some irregularities committed, 
by a few licentious horſemen, brought, at once, to view, a con- 
ſpiracy that had been long formed. The Nabobs of Cuddupa, Ca- 
noul, and Savanpore, joining their forces, under pretence of re- 
preſſing the depredations of the horſemen, attacked the rear-guard 
of the Subah ; and, being repulſed, occupied a defile in his front. 
Driven from thence by the French artillery, they were purſued 
with too much eagerneſs by Muziffer Jung ; who, coming up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, was lain by that chief in ſingle combat. FRE 
revolted Nabobs were all either killed or wounded mortally in the 
action, which coſt his life to the Suba; and thus, in leſs than two 
months after the aſſaſſination of Nazir Jung, the four principal con- 


ſpirators fell by each other's ſwords. M. Buſſy, to preſerve the in- 


* Lawrence, Orme, India Papers, Private Information, paſlim, 
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fluence of his nation, by creating a new Subah, raiſed to that dig- 
nity Sullabut-Jung, third ſon of the old Nizam; who, with two of 
his brothers, was a priſoner in the camp, when Muziffer was ſlain f. 

The ſame languor which had ſeized the Engliſh Preſidency, after 
the retreat of Lawrence from the army of Nazir Jung, when that 
Subah marched to Arcot, in the preceding year, ſtill benumbed their 
councils ; if they can be ſaid to have had any councils at all. The 
retreat of their troops, from Trivadi, though the immediate cauſe 
of all ſucceeding misfortunes, was only a continuation of thoſe nar- 
row and undeciſive meaſures, which had uniformly marked their 
conduct, ever ſince the commencement of the diſputes, which had 
involved the Carnatic in all the horrors of a civil war. Major Law- 
rence, though not remarkable for political abilities, was a man of 


ſpirit and a good ſoldier ; but ſo little impreſſion had the uncertainty 
of public events made upon the Preſidency, that they permitted that 


officer to return to Europe, in October 1750, on his own private 
affairs. The aſſaſſination of Nazir Jung, the elevation of Muziffer, 
the influence acquired by the French, in not only diſpoſing of the 


provinces, but even the empire of the ſouth, inſtead of rouſing the 
minds of the Preſidency, to a ſenſe of their own danger, depreſſed 


their ſpirits with aſtoniſhment and fear. 

Chunder-Saib, by the authority of Muziffer Jong and under the 
protection of the French, exerciſed all the functions of government 
at Arcot, as Nabob of the Carnatic. The fort of Tritchinopoly re- 


mained only to Mahommed Ali; for Madura, which depended upon 


it, had heen ſeized by one Allum Chan *, who had declared for 
Chunder-Saib. 


+ 4 is generally believed, by the beſt in- advantages, which were likely to ariſe to him- 
formed natives of Hindoſtan, that M. Buſly ſelf, from having it in his power to make a 
himſelf was no firanzer to the conſpiracy, new Subah; and winked, perhaps, at a con- 


which deprived Muziffer of his life and go» ſpiracy, which he might have defeated, 


vernment. That acute Frenchman foreſaw tle * Orme, vol. i. p. 169. 
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Unaſſiſted by the Engliſh, whoſe intereſt was involved in his 
_ cauſe, without treaſure, and conſequently without an army, op- 
preſſed by the defection of his friends, and awed by the appa- 
rent ſuperiority of his enemies, the Nabob began to deſpair of 
his own affairs. Under an apparent impoſſibility of recovering the 
whole province, together with the improbability of being even able 
to keep what he poſſeſſed, he opened, by the advice of the Preſi- 
dency, a treaty with his rival; offering to relinquiſh his claim to 
the Carnatic, upon condition of being permitted to keep the quiet 
poſſeſſion of Tritchinopoly and its dependencies. In vain had the 
court of Delhi eſpouſed the cauſe of Mahommed Ali, by ſending 
him Sunnuds for the government of the Carnatic. Troubles at 
home had deprived them of the power of quieting diſturbances abroad. 
Fortunately for the intereſts of Great Britain, as well as for thoſe 


offered to him of the family of Anwar-ul-dien, Chunder-Saib, but more eſpe- 


rejected. 


He is at 
length ſup- 


ported by the 


Company's 
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Chunder-Saib force took the field under Captain de Gingins. But they were 


and the 
French be- 
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inopoly. 


A ſucceſsful 
diverſion. 


cially the French, who had proſcribed that family, treated the pro- 
poſals made by the Nabob, under the ſanction of the Preſidency, 
with the higheſt contempt. This peremptory refuſal was the firſt 
thing, which rouſed the ſervants of the Company, to a ſenſe of 
their own danger. In the end of January 1751, they ſent a ſtrong 
detachment to ſupport the Nabob in Tritchinopoly . In the be- 
ginning of April, upon intelligence that Chunder-Saib and his 
allies, the French, intended to beſiege Tritchinopoly, conſiderable 


defeated at Volconda; and retreated to Tritchinopoly, which was 
inveſted by the enemy in the end of July. Inſtead of attacking 
the place in form, they contented themſelves with a uſeleſs cannon- 
ade, which they adorned with all the terms of a regular ſiege *. 
A ſucceſsful diverſion made, on the ſide of Arcot, which place 
was ſurpriſed by Captain Clive on the firſt of September, formed 


+ Lawrence's Narrative, p. 12. ＋ lbid. ® Ibid. p- 14. 
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the moſt ſplendid part of a campaign, little diſtinguiſhed by im- 
portant events. Chunder-Saib, having weakened his army by a 
detachment ſent to retake Arcot, lay inactive in his camp, before 
Tritchinopoly. The negociations of the Nabob had raiſed new allies to 
ſupport his cauſe. The troops of the Rajah of Maſſore had marched 


from Seringapatnam, the capital, in the end of 1751, upon a pro- 


miſe of extravagant terms for their aid, A body of Marattas, a na- 
tion accuſtomed to ſell their valour to the higheſt bidder, had already 
penetrated the mountains, in favour of the Nabob ; but, with the 
uſual caution of Indian mercenaries, they remained inactive, till for- 
tune ſhould incline the ſcale ; being determined to join the ſtrongeſt, 
and fo partake of the advantages of W. without the . 


of war. 


The Rajah of Myſore, being a minor, his troops were eommanded 
by his uncle, who arrived, with a conſiderable force, at Tritchinopoly, 
in January 1752. The mercenary Marattas, under the command 
of Morari-row, an enterpriſing partizan, at the ſame time joined 


the Nabob. Theſe junctions induced the Rajah of Tanjore to liſten 


to the requiſitions of that Prince and to the ſolicitations of the preſi- 
dency, to ſend two thouſand foot, with three thouſand horſe, under 
the command of his General, Mona-jif. Whilſt the event remain- 
ed doubtful, he was cautious of declaring for either ſide. He per- 
mitted the Britiſh and the French troops to march indiſcriminately 
through his country, to the ſcene of action J. Though he poſſeſſed 
a natural averſion for Chunder-Saib, he was not a friend to the legal 
Nabob. His object, at leaſt his wiſh, was to ſee both reduced to a 
ſtate of weakneſs, which might prevent the victor from enforcing the 


payment of the tribute, which the troubles of the times had enabled 
him to keep in his own hands. 


+ Lawrence, Orme, India Papers, paſſim. 1 Orme, vol. i. p. 182. 
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Major Lawrence arriving from England, at Fort St. David, on 


the 15th of March, took the command of a party, ready to march 


to Tritchinopoly, on the 17th, which place he reached on the 29th 
of the fame month d. A detail of military operations is foreign to 
the deſign of this diſquiſition. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that Chun- 
der-Saib and his allies, the French, became inferior in conduct, as 
well as in number, to their enemies, Incloſed in the iſland of Se- 


ringam, which is formed by the divided ſtreams of the Cavery, 
near Tritchinopoly, their army was reduced, at laſt, to the greateſt 


extremity, Chunder-Saib, without money to pay his troops, found 
them more dangerous enemies, than thoſe whom he oppoſed. De- 


prived of reflexion, by his misfortunes, he entered into a negoci- 
ation for protection with his greateſt foe, Mona-ji, the commander 


of the troops of Tanjore. Vainly hoping, that the gratifying his 


avarice would ſuppreſs his reſentment, he advanced the laſt poor 


pittance of his treaſure to Mona-ji. But, though that chief had 


promiſed and even ſworn, to permit him to eſcape, through his part 


of the camp, the r villain put him in L irons, che moment he 
was in his power ||. 
A diſpute aroſe between the allies about the pblleſlion of the un- 


& 


rival, who had been, and till might be dangerous, to his own 
power. The Myſorean, inveterate againſt Chunder-Saib, for endea- 


vouring, under the government of Dooſt Ali, to enforce the claims 


of the Carnatic, on the dependence of his country, breathed nothing 
but revenge. Morari-row, who commanded the Marattas, wiſhed 
to convert the captivity of the wretched priſoner, to his own profit 
and Mona-ji, remembering his repeated attacks on Tanjore, hoped 
to gratify his maſter, with the poſſeſſion of his ancient enemy. 


& Lawrence's Narrative, p. 21, 22, 23. { Ibid, p. 28. 
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: Finding that the power of the competitors would effeQually defeat 


his deſigns, he reſolved to finiſh the conteſt, by putting an end to 
the life of the priſoner . To execute his purpole, he employed a 
Patan, who found the wretched old man, in fetters, ſtretched on 


the floor, and rendered unable, by the infirmities of ſickneſs, to rear 


himſelf from the ground T. Having ſtabbed him to the heart, the 
aſſaſſin carried his head to Mona-j1 I, who afterwards ſent it, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, to the Nabob. 
The death of Chunder-Saib, inſtead of putting an end to the 
troubles, which his ambition had raiſed, ſowed the ſeeds of a new 
war, The Nabob, when deſerted, or rather feebly aſſiſted by the 
ſervants of the Company, in the year 1751, had obtained the aid of 
the Myſoreans, upon terms ſo extraordinary, that both parties had 
an intereſt in keeping them concealed. Theſe were no leſs than the 


ceſſion of Tritchinopoly, with all its dependencies, to the Rajah of 


Myſore, for the aſſiſtance of that prince, in putting Mahommed Ali 
in poſſeſſion of the Carnatic, When Chunder-Saib was removed 
and his army diſperſed, the Myſorean inſiſted, that his part of the 
agreement was fully accompliſhed. But the Nabob aſſerted, with more 
reaſon, that the wages ought not to be paid, till the ſervice was ef- 
fectually performed. Much yet remained to be done. The French 
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and the adherents of Chunder-Saib were ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſeveral | 


Places of ſtrengthF$; and many chiefs, taking advantage of the 
Public confuſions, maintained ſeveral large diviſions of the Carna- 
tic, in defiance of both the rivals for its government. He argued, 
that it was neither agreed, nor in itſelf reaſonable, that Tritchino- 


9 Orme, vol. i. p- 240. Lawreace' 8 Nar. volence, humanity, and generoſity. With re- 
p. 28, gard to bis public character; in this country, 

+ Orme, vol. i. p. 241. ambition being a venial fault, every man who 

Thus did Chunder-Saib pay the juſt price ſucceeds is a great man; if he fails, he is only 
of his ambition and preſumption. In private reckoned unfortunate, Lawrence's Narr. p. 28. 
life he is ſaid to have been a man of great bene= 5 Lawrence's Narrative, p- 32. 
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poly ſhould be the price of its own relief; for that ſhould he be 
deprived of that place, without being put in poſſeſſion of any other 
dominion, it was indifferent to him, whether it fell to his enemies 
or to his pretended friends F. | 


| Theſe reaſonings had ſo little effect on the Myſorean, that though 
he did not break forth into open hoſtility, he declined to appear as 
the Nabob's ally in the field. He till continued in the neighbour- 


hood of Tritchinopoly, with the Marattas, whom he had gained 


over to his views; and, taking poſſeſſion of the pagoda of Se- 
ringam, was himſelf ſafe againſt inſult, whilſt he watched every 
opportunity to ſeize the city, which, he affirmed, was his right, as 
the reward of the aid he had already beſtowed. The remaining 
part of the year 1752 was diſtinguiſhed, by various events. The 
Britiſh were repulſed in an attempt on the fortreſs of Gingee. They 


defeated the French at Bahoor T. M. Dupleix, forging Sunnuds 


from Delhi, inveſted himſelf with the governments of all the coun- 
tries to the ſouth of the Criſtna. In his quality of pretended Subah, 
he firſt raiſed and then diſplaced the fon of Chunder-Saib, as Na- 


bob of the Carnatic. He conferred that title on Mortaz-Ali, here- 


ditary governor of Vellore; but it was to obtain money from that 
wealthy chief, Having inflamed the diſcontent of the Myſorean, 


by his artifices and promiſes, he had the addreſs, before the end of 


the year, to turn, againſt Mahommed Ali, thoſe very arms, which 
had come to his aid the preceding year“. But the intrigues of 
M. Dupleix only ſuſpended, but could not alter the fate of the 


+ Lawrence, p. 29. Orme, vol. i.— Pri- ſeſſion, by a royal Sunnud, of the Subahſhip 


vate Information, India Papers, paſſim. 

1 Otme, vol. i. p. 256, 257. Lawrence's 
Natrative, p. 36. | 

* AadQt, citat. paſſim. 


Ina October 1752, Ghazi-ul-dien, the eldeſt 
ſon of the old Nizam, marched from Delhi, 


with an army of 150,000 men, to take poſſeſ- 


2 


of the Decan, When he had advanced to the 
neiphbourhood of Aurungabad, his brother Sul- 
labut Jung, the reigning Subah, prevailed with 
one of Ghazi-ul-dien's wives to take him of, 


by poiſon, which put an end to the conteſt, 
Dow's Decline, p. 5 2. | 
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Carnatic, The very war, which he had firſt fomented and had con- 
tinued ſo long, deprived him of reſources for carrying it on, either 
with vigour or with ſucceſs, The chiefs, attached to the family 
of Sadatulla had contributed to the expence, as long as Chunder- 
Saib lived. But they had withdrawn their ſupplies, on account of 
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the weakneſs of his ſon, Mortaz-Ali, whom M. Dupleix raiſed 


to the titular office of Nabob, could neither be truſted nor ſupported 
by the friendſhip of his family; and the only appearance of virtue 


he poſſeſſed, was a diffidence of himſelf. The Marattas, whom 


M. Dupleix had gained to his aid, were ſcarcely leſs dangerous, as 
friends, than they had been, as enemies. His acquiſition of the 
Myſoreans, though it gave trouble to his opponents, brought no 
benefit to himſelf, Their commander was weak, credulous, and 
undecifive ; miſtaking perpetually his own intereſt, and, inſtead of 
giving aid, ſtanding always in need of ſupport. His obſtinacy, 
however, ſupplied, in ſome degree, the place of firmneſs. Deter- 
mined to obtain an object, which would ruin him in the poſſeſſion, 
he remained three years, in the neighbourhood of Tritchinopoly ; 
and nothing but a ſerious invaſion at home, could recal him, 
at laſt, from his wild ſchemes abroad. Having remained, in a 
manner beſieged, in the iſland of Seringam, till the 14th of April 
1755, he ſuddenly decamped, after having loſt his time, his trea- 
ſure and many troops, in purſuit of a chimerical advantage. 

Weak, however, as the conduct of the Myſorean was, and wild 
and impracticable, as the ambitious ſchemes of Dupleix had been, 
they created much trouble to the Engliſh and much anxiety and loſs 
to their ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic. During the doubtful events of 
war, their pretended friends proved faithleſs to the former ; and his 


vaſſals to the latter. The Rajah of Tanjore, in particular, whoſe money 


and whoſe power ought to have turned the ſcale, in favour of the 
Nabob, amuſed him with inſidious promiſes of aid *, at a time, he 


* Lawrence's Narrative, p. 41. 
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actually correſponded and treated with his enemies. Whilſt the Ma- 
rattas aided the French with cavalry, the want of horſe was the 
principal obſtacle to the progreſs of the Nabob's affairs ||. The 
Rajah could ſupply cavalry ; but his aid was required and ſolicited in 
vain. In February 1753, at the earneſt requeſt of the Preſidency, 
he ordered his horſe to march; but he recalled wy before a 
junction could be made F, This heavy diſappointment obliged Ma- 
jor Lawrence to remain inactive in his camp, © contemplating the 


© ſituation of the enemy, and fretting at his incapacity to attack 


* them ; — “ whilſt (ſays the Major) the enemy were ſo ſuperior 
* to us in cavalry, that we were often obliged to march our whole 
« body, to eſcort ſtores and proviſions from Fort St. David to our 
© camp; always haraſſed more or leſs by the Maratras f.“ 

In April 1753, the garriſon of Tritchinopoly was driven to the 
laſt extremity for want of proviſions. Major Lawrence, accompa- 
nied by the Nabob, reſolved to march to its relief. To encourage 
and, if neceſſary, to awe the Rajah, he directed his route, through 


the Nabob and the commander of the troops, with great ceremony 
and ſplendour, accompanied by three thouſand horſe and two hun- 
dred elephants, in rich trappings. He ſeemed, 1n appearance, to be 
convinced, that it was his own intereſt ®, as it certainly was his 
duty, to ſupport the Nabob. He accordingly gave orders to his 
horſe to accompany him to Tritchinopoly. But ſo faithleſs was the 
Rajah to his profeſſions, or his troops to his commands, that they 
left both the Nabob and Major Lawrence, the very next day J. They 
remonſtrated ; they preſſed ꝙ, they entreated their junction; but in 
vain, The cavalry retreated to Tanjore, promiſing, however, to 


t Orme, vol. i 
＋ Narrative, p. 41. 


[| Orme, vol. i. p. 281, Lawrence, paſſim. 
Orme, vol. i. Lawrence ſays, „ They 
« came on ſome part of the way, but think- * Orme, vol. i. p. 281. 
ing us in a bad condition, they amuſed us q Lawrence's Narrative, p. 44. 
* only with promiſes; and obliged our party + Ibid. 
« to return to the army without them.“ P. 41. 
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return ſoon F The Major, juſtly ſuſpecting, that the Rajah wanted 
only to amuſe the Nabob and his allies ||, proceeded to Tritchino- 
poly, with troops diſpirited by diſappointment, and decreaſed, in 
their numbers, by fatigue and ſickneſs H. 

A conduct fo faithleſs to his ſuperior and ſo adverſe to the Engliſh 
cauſe, rendered the Rajah juſtly ſuſpected, of a correfpondence or 
even a treaty with the enemy. The truth is, that, at the very time 


Pretaupa Sing paid his reſpects to the Nabob and the Engliſh com- 


mander in chief, he entertained an agent from the Myſoreans, at 
Tanjore. That agent, having bribed the miniſter with money, and 
wrought upon the fears of the Rajah, gained both to the intereſts 
of his maſter |, But to provide againſt a reverſe of fortune, the 
latter palliated his refuſal of aſſiſtance to the Nabob and Engliſh, 


with ſpecious pretexts of loſſes ſuſtained, from the Myſoreans and 


their allies the Marattas. He alleged, that the detachments of the 
latter had already deſtroyed to the value of 100,000 I. in his country. 
But * this pretended miſchief was no more than what all other parts 


« datory excurſions, made no diſtinction between the territories of 


„ friends and foes *.” The conſequence of this duplicity of the 


Rajah was, that all ſupplies of proviſions from Tanjore were ſtopt. 
Inſtead of being able to form magazines, the army near Tritchino- 
poly and the garriſon within that place found great difficulty in pro— 
In this diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion Major Lawrence was obliged to remain inactive, for five weeks; 


curing grain, for immediate conſumption. 


whilſt the French daily expected reinforcements from the coaſt T, 
An undeciſive action, the increaſing number of the enemy, the 
want of proviſions, and, above all, the want of cavalry, convinced 


+ Orme, vol, 1. p. 285, 286, 
» Ibid, p. 286. 
t Ibid. Lawrence, paſſim. 


$ Orme, vol. i. p. 181. 


Lawrence's Narrative, p. 44. 
© Ibid, - 


Major 
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— fy P. Major Lawrence, that a reinforcement of troops was neceſſary to 
88 turn the ſcale of the war T. The Rajah of Tanjore, deſtitute of 
to Late every ſenſe of duty and deaf to intreaty, was to be ſwayed by nothing, 

but perſonal fear. The Major, accompanied by the Nabob, reſolved 
Top __ to move towards Tanjore; and by mixing threats with perſuaſion, 
jore. to endeavour to induce him to ſend the aſſiſtance, he had ſo often 

promiſed in vain. On the 2d of July 1753, the troops encamped, 


about half-way between Tritchinopoly and Tanjore $. . The ap- 


12 _ proach of an army ſoon determined Pretaupa Sing to furniſh the 

quired, aſſiſtance, they were coming to demand ||. The inſtances of Mr, 
Palk, who had been, previouſly, ſent to Tanjore, began to have 
effect, when there was danger, in refuſing his requeſt. The Rajah 
ordered three thouſand horſe and two thouſand ſepoys, under the 
command of Mona-, to join the army; which, when the object of 
the expedition was, thus, obtained, returned to Tritchinopoly J. 

He again re- But this extorted aid was almoſt immediately recalled, by the ver- 


cals his troops. PS ; Rs 
: . ſatility of Pretaupa Sing; for the Tanjorines returned home as ſoon 


as the ſetting in of the Monſoon obliged the Nabob and Major 
Lawrence to canton their troops 4. A ſum of money, ſent by the 
. Myſorean to Succo-Jl, the Rajah's favourite, a threatening letter from 
by the Myſo- M. Dupleix to the Rajah himſelf, together with a rooted averſion 
ae WR by to the cauſe of the Nabob, and a diſtruſt of his allies, the Engliſh, 
Ev, eee determined the faithleſs Tanjorine to break all his engagements *. 


of ſigning a Ha wn | int „ni | it P on 
8 He was even upon the point of ſigning a treaty with the French and 


them. their allies and of taking an active part in the war; when an un- 


| ſucceſsful attempt on Tritchinopoly, in the end of November 17 53 3. 
terrified him from his intended French alliance f. 


t Lawrence's Narrative, p. 48. + Ibid. p. 54. 


$ Ibid, ® Orme, vol. i. p. 319, 320. Lawrence's 
1] Orme, vol. i. p. 296. | Narrative, p. 55. | | 
q Lawrence's Narrative, p. 48. | + Orme, vol. i. p. 325. 
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„The French finding that their misfortune produced a change in 
his intentions,” and that he began to © repent, that he had ſhewn 


4 ſo much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the Engliſh,” re- 


ſolved to waſte no more time in negociation, but prepared to ſend a 


party of Marattas to ravage his country d. Pretaupa Sing, having 
intelligence of their deſign, ordered a body of troops againſt the 


Marattas; but pretended that the object of aſſembling thoſe troops 
was to join the Engliſh k. He was ſoon deprived of this aſſumed 
merit; for the Tanjorines refuſed, upon the requiſition of Major 


Lawrence, to join the army J. 


The Marattas, having penetrated into the province of Tanjore, 
had, . from their ignorance of the country, entangled themſelves 
between two impaſſable branches of the river Coleroon. Pent up 
in that diſadvantageous ſituation, by a ſuperior number of Tanjo— 


rines, under the command of Mona-ji, eight hundred of them were 


killed, and the reſt taken priſoners and impaled alive *. The Na- 


bob and his allies had formed hopes, that this ſucceſs would induce 


the Rajah to ſend his troops to join them; but they were again diſ- 
appointed. Attached to the enemies of the Nabob, nothing but a 
turn of the ſcale of fortune in favour of that prince, could induce 
Pretaupa Sing even to pretend that he was his friend. When any 
misfortune happened, he flew off to the intereſts of the enemy. 
Upon the defeat of the Engliſh convoy at Kelly-Cotah in the month 
of February, he prevented his merchants from ſupplying Tritchi- 
nopoly with more proviſions ||, When, on account of the neceſſity 


of © recovering the Rajah to the Nabob's intereſt,” Mr. Palk was 
{ent to Tanjore, in April 1754, he found him of difficult acceſs g. 
His miniſter was devoted to the intereſts of the French and Myſo- 
$ Orme, vol, i. p. 325. || Ibid. p. 346. Lawrence's Narrative, Pe 
k lbid, 5 uh | 
t Orme and Lawrence, paſſim. + Lawrence's Narrative, p. 64. 
ws Orme, vol. i. p- 342. . 
N reans. 
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5 
reans. The Rajah himſelf was wavering and irreſolute; one hour 


ſeemingly convinced by Mr. Palk's arguments, the next liſtening to 


his miniſter, and approving his advice: upon the whole determining 
nothing . But, though Mr. Palk prevented him from ſigning the 
treaty with the Myſoreans, he could not induce him to ſend his troops 
to join the Engliſh $. 


Though the French, under M. Maiſſin, had deal attacked 


the Rajah's country; though they had broken down the mound at 


Coiladdy, which diverted the ſtreams of the Cavery into the pro- 
vince; though their allies the Marattas had cut to pieces twelve 
hundred of his horſe, under his uncle Gauderow, though Major 
Lawrence, to work upon his fears, had marched to Tanjore; Mr. 
Palk and Captain Caillaud found ſome difficulty in perſuading him 


of his imprudence, in withdrawing his aſſiſtance from the Engliſh 
and his ſuperior, the Nabob. Terrified by the army, under Major 


Lawrence], and frightened by his own misfortunes, Pretaupa Sing 
ordered new troops to be raiſed ; and a conſiderable body, under 
Mona⸗-qi, joined the Engliſh at Atchempettah on the 27th of July 
1754. To fave his country from the depredations of the Marattas, 
who had lately cut off ſo large a body of his horſe, he agreed, on 
the requiſition of the Nabob, to furniſh the money demanded by 
thoſe marauders, for evacuating the Carnatic *. | 
Some late writers, who call fiction to the ſupport of their party, 
where truth fails, have, from one of the authorities f ſo often quoted, 
framed a tale very different, from the facts we have ſtated above. 
Contempt is too ſlight a puniſhment, for men, who wilfully de- 
ceive. Had the intelligent hiſtorian, on whom they father their 
falſehoods, written ambiguouſly on the character and conduct of 


30,000 |, and it is even doubtful, whether the 
& Orme, vol. i. p. 348. money was ever paid, Morari-row having quit» 
| Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 66. ted the Carnatic in July 1754. 

Vide Orme and Lawrence, paſſim. The + Mr, Orme. 
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Pretaupa Sing, the world might be induced to aſcribe their errors to 
zeal, and their miſrepreſentations to prejudice. But what judgment 
are we to form of their candour, what opinion of their morality, 
when we find that the very pages, which they cite, preſent irrefra- 
gable proofs of their perverſion of truth? Common prudence ought 


to have ſupplied a want of principle, in this reſpect; for the aver- 
ſion of the Public to an inveſtigation of Indian tranſactions, is too 


ſlight a ſecurity againſt detection. But they wrote for the purpoſe 
of the day; and they hoped, that, on a fugitive ſubje&, bold aſſer- 
tions might have a chance of paſſing for facts. Fortunately for the 
memory of the late General Lawrence, they ſeem to have known 


nothing of his narrative of his own campaigns; otherwiſe that 
gallant officer might have been raiſed from the dead to ſupport 


falſehoods, which his honeſt heart abhorred, when alive, 

A change, which happened, in the government of Pondicherry, 
on the 2d of Auguſt 1754, put an end, in its conſequences, to the 
Myſorean war, which had been ſo long carried on, in the neigh- 


bourhood of Tritchinopoly ; and the Carnatic was reſtored to a kind 


of temporary tranquillity. The Britiſh miniſtry, upon the com- 
plaints of the Eaſt-India Company, had made remonſtrances to the 
court of France, againſt the troubles raiſed and continued, by the 


French nation, on the coaſt of Coromandel. To give weight to 


thoſe remonſtrances, a ſquadron of men of war, with ſome troops, 


were ordered to the Eaſt- Indies; and the French court, unprepared 


for a general war, reſolved to exhibit a mark of their pacific inten- 
tions, by removing M. Dupleix from the government of Pondi- 


cherry. His ſucceſſor, M. Godeheu, arriving at that place, on 

the 2d of Auguſt 17 54, opened his adminiſtration, by communi- 

cating to the Engliſh Preſidency, his carneſt deſire, for an imme- 

diate termination of hoſtilities between the two Companies. A 

ſuſpenſion of arms took place, on the 11th-of October, and a pro- 

viſional treaty was concluded, on the 26th of December 1754. 
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C 1 P. The Myſorean, ſupported only by his own obſtinacy, continued 
- a kind of war, in the environs of Tritchinopoly, for the firſt three 


Agairsof that months of the year 1755. An invaſton by Sullabut Jung, the Subah 


province dur- . 
ing the year Of the Decan, who had marched with an army to enforce the payment 


* of the tribute due by Myſore, to the empire of the Moguls, recalled 
him, in the month of April, to defend his own country. Diſappointed, 
in all his views, from his long expedition, he left the French the 

heirs of his claims on the Carnatic “. In the month of July, 
e ee Mahommed Ali was requeſted, by the Engliſh Preſidency, to take up 
— Na- his reſidence at Arcot, being now de facto what he had been long de 


jure, Nabob of the Carnatic. Several Polygars, poſſeſſors of forts, 
and refractory renters of diſtricts, were either reduced by force, 
or intimidated into a ſubmiſſion, by the joint arms of the Engliſh 
and the Nabob. Though ſome diſturbances ſtill continued, in the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly, they ſubmitted in general to 


the government of Mahommed Ali ; who found himſelf acknow- 5 
ledged, before the end of 1755, from the river Pennar to Tin- 


nevelly. 


/ 


* Orme, vol. i. p- 389. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Tranſafions on the Coaſt, from 1756, to the Concluſion 
of the Treaty, between the Mabob and the * of Tan- 


gore, in 1762. 


HEN the Engliſh and French were contending, about the 

\ \ eſtabliſhment of a governor, over one of the Mogul pro- 
vinces, the Mogul empire was haſtening to that termination of 
exiſtence, to which human inſtitutions, like man himſelf, ſeem to 
be deſtined by fate. The weak Ahmed Shaw, having fat near ſeven 
years upon the throne of Delhi, without either exertion or autho- 
rity, Was N and deprived of ſight, in the latter end of the 
year 1754 He himſelf was the author of his misfortunes : but 


the actor, in the melancholy ſcene, was Shab-ul-dien, ſon of Ghazi- 


ul-dien and grandſon of the old Nizam. That lord, though till a 
youth, poſſeſſed all the abilities, courage and villainy of his family. 
Having impriſoned his maſter, he raiſed Alumgire II. the ſon of 
Moaz-ul-dien and grandſon of Bahader Shaw, the ſon and ſucceſſor 
of Aurungzebe, to the vacant throne. But this unfortunate prince, 
being as weak as his predeceſſor, was but little calculated to reſtore 
the empire to its former ſplendour f. 

All the provinces, except thoſe which lay between Delhi and 
Lahore, bad been in fact diſmembered from -the empire, though 
they paid a nominal allegiance. The Decan had been uſurped, by 


* Dow's Decline of the 3 p. 556. 


I Dow's Decline of the Empire. p. 59. 
Lawrence's Narrative, p. 58. | | 
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the family of the very perſon, to whom Alumgire owed his throne. 
Guzerat was entirely loſt ; the three provinces of Bengal had ſub- 
mitted to the government of a mean Tartar adventurer and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; Malava was divided among petty Rajahs; and Ajmere owned 
the authority of an independent prince. Moſt of the provinces, which 
had been formerly ſubje& to the empire, were involved 1 in all the 


horrors of a civil war. Villainy was practiſed i in every form; 


all law and religion were trodden under foot; the bands of private 
friendſhips and connections, as well as of ſociety and government, 
were broken; and every individual, as if in a foreſt full of wild 
beaſts, found no ſafety, but in the ſtrength of his own arm *.“ 


Sullabut Jung, whom the French had raiſed to the office of Subah 
of the Decan, upon the death of his nephew, Muziffer Jung, in 
the month of February 1751, ſtill poſſeſſed the dignity of Nizam, 
in oppoſition to the court of Delhi. Supported by the arms of 
thoſe, to whom he owed his power, he held a conſiderable degree of 
authority in the provinces, which lay neareſt to his capital, The 
Marattas, who had been formidable, for many years, to the whole 
empire, had torn ſeveral large diſtricts, from the dominion of Sul- 
labut Jung ; and his friends the French had obtained, from his fa- 
vour, or rather extorted from his fears, the four maritime provinces 
of Muſtaphanagur, Yalore, Rajamundrum and Chicacole. Theſe 
acquiſitions, together with the province of Condavir, put the French 
in poſſeſſion of the ſea-coaſt of Coromandel and Oriſſa, in an un- 


interrupted line of ſix hundred miles, from the Gondegama to the 


famous Pagoda of Jagganat ].” This extenſive territory, yielding 
annually more than half a million ſterling, was the greateſt domi- 


nion, hitherto, poſſeſſed by Europeans in Hindoſtan. In return for 
ceſſions ſo valuable; the French lent their arms to the Subah, to re- 


- ® Dow's Decline of the Empire, + Orme, vol. i. p. 329. + Ibid. p. 334.335. 
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cover the tribute due to the empire, from the rich and extenſive 
province of Myſore. It was his march into that country, which de- 


livered the Carnatic, in April 1755, from the troubleſome, though 
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IV. 


ineffectual, war carried on at Tritchinopoly by the Myſorean re- 


gent. 


The conditional treaty concluded in 1754 had introduced a ſul- 
penſion of hoſtilities between the Engliſh and French, not only as 
enemies to one another, but as allies to the country-powers. Ma- 


| hommed Ali, now acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, was ſtill 
far from proſſeſſing that deciſive authority over the country, which 


the nature of his office implied. The Zemindars of the province of 
Madura, and the Polygars of Tinnevelly raiſed diſturbances in the 


ſouth; and though the Polygars of the north had made ſome com- 
penſation, for the tribute, which they had retained during the late 


A ſuſpenſion 
of arms be- 
tween the 
Engliſh and 
French. 


Unſetiled 
ſtate of the 
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civil war, their ſubmiſſion had only the appearance of being 


temporary, as they were not deprived of the means of ſupporting 
future diſobedience. Mortaz-Ali, the Phouſdar of Velore, was not 


only a powerful, and, therefore, a dangerous dependent; but had 


even been, and ftill might be, the rival of the Nabob, as governor 


of the country, ſhould the preſent ſtate of the Engliſh influence 


ſuffer any change. When a force had marched from Arcot, to de- 
mand the cuſtomary tribute, the interference of the French, in fa- 
vour of Mortaz-Ali, had convinced the Nabob, that they only 
waited for a future opportunity to renew their former exertions 
againſt his title and power. 

To add to his embarraſſment, the Rajah of Tanjore, whom he had 
a right to conſider as a vaſſal of the empire, accountable for his con- 
duct to him, as Nabob of Arcot, had not only ſhewn an attach- 


ment to his enemies 1n the late war, but had, now, without his 


authority, kindled a war of his own. This war was carried on, 
againſt Tondiman, a Polygar, whole allegiance had been transferred 


to 
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to the Moguls, as a dependent on Tritchinopoly, when that city and 


province came under their power. His territories lay between 
Tanjore and Madura, bordering, in part, to the north, on the pro- 


vince of Tritchinopoly, to the Naig of which the Polygar had been 
ſubjea, from the earlieſt account we have received of the affairs of 
the Carnatic “. Faithful to his duty, as a vaſſal, he not only ſent 
a body of four hundred horſe and three onthe Colleries to the aid 
of the Nabob, when beſieged in Tritchinopoly in 1752 but had, 
during the war, ſupplied the army with proviſions F ; when, at the 
very time, the Rajah of Tanjore prevented his merchants from car- 
rying any to the camp or city. Againſt this uſeful and faithful 
vaſſal, Pretaupa-Sing proceeded to hoſtilities, The pretence of war 
marks the character and injuſtice of the Rajah. Having ceded Kelly- 
nelly-cotah and its diſtricts to Tondeman, for ſervices performed, in 


a ſeaſon of diſtreſs, he diſavowed the ceſſion, when that diſtreſs was 


removed. Mona-ji, who was, at the time, general and miniſter of 


War between 
Great Britain 
and France. 


Tanjore, enraged at his maſter's perfidy, purloined the uſe of the 
ſeal, and delivered the patents, thus apparently authenticated, ac- 
cording to promiſe.” Captain Calliaud, who commanded at Tritchi- 
nopoly, by working on Pretaupa-Sing's natural timidity, ſuſpended 


hoſtilities, but could not induce the Rajah to lay aſide the deſign of 


war J. 

In May 1756, war was declared between Great Britain and 
France. But the two Companies, on the coaſt of Coromandel, had 
ſo much weakened their reſpective forces, by detachments, to other 
parts of India, that both ſeemed averſe to commit hoſtilities, for 
ſome time after the advices of a breach, between the two nations, 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XXVI. p. 941. from his country. Lawrence, p-. 45. Vide 


+ Orme, vol, i. p. 172. 273. 283. 294. 343. Cambridge's Tranſactions on the Coaſt, p. 78. 
340. 351, This Polygar, Tondeman, {till re- t Orme, vol. i. p. 403. Cambridge's Tranſ- 
mained a friend to the Nabob. He ſometimes actions on the Coaſt of Coromandel, p. 99. 
ſent his troops, and a our proviſions came | 
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arrived d. Though they took the field, at laſt, nothing remarkable 
happened during the year 1757. The diſturbances of the Carnatic 
ſtill continued. Two of the Nabob's brothers, aiming at indepen- 
dence, took arms in the two extremities of his government, Ma- 
pheus Chan, employed in the reduction of the Polygars, in 
the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly, having obtained a com- 
plete victory, held the city of Madura, in oppoſition to the Nabob 
and his allies; whilſt Nazeabulla, his natural brother *, became re- 
fractory in his government of Nellore. To add to the public cala- 
mities ariſing from this double rebellion, the Marattas invaded the 
Carnatic to demand the Chout, which had not been paid ever fince 
the defeat and death of Anwar-ul-dien in 1749. But their retreat 
was purchaſed with the trifling ſum of three lacks of rupees . 


Though Captain Calliaud had, by his ſpirited conduct, ſuſpended 
the war between Pretaupa-Sing and Tondiman in 1756, the Rajah 
had reſumed his hoſtile intentions in the beginning of 1757. Kelly- 
nelly- cotah, the object of conteſt, was taken by Mona-ji, the general 
of Tanjore, in the month of January. But though Calliaud made a 
journey to Tanjore, as well to re-eſtabliſh peace, as to obtain troops, 
from both the contending parties, to aſſiſt in the reduction of Ma- 
dura, he failed, in all his efforts, and found the difference between 


them irreconcileable 1. Both promiſed fair; but Tondiman only 


adhered to his word. A thouſand of his horſe and one hundred 
Colleries joined Calliaud at Anwaſhul. Five hundred horſe were 
expected from Tanjore ; but none came. Calliaud © being convinced 
that the Rajah, notwithſtanding his promiſes, did not intend to ſend 
any, made a merit of rejecting what he was not likely to obtain ||.” 
Yet a late writer dogwatically affirms, from the hiſtorian juſt cited, 

d Cam bridoe, p. 1c8. 


* Ibid. p. 110, 
t 37,50 1, 


f Orme, vol. i, p- 198. 
[| Ibid, 
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that Pretaupa-Sing had attached hrs /e/f to the cauſe of the Eng- 
liſh, had ſupported their ally, had fought his and their battles “. 
On the 28th of April 1758, a conſiderable reinforcement of 
troops arrived at Pondicherry, under the command of the Count 
de Lally. 'The known ſuperiority of the French on the coaſt, prior 
to the coming of this force, had determined the Engliſh Preſidency 
to ſuſpend all operations in the field, and to diſtribute the troops in 
the different garriſons T. On the very evening of Lally's landing 
at Pondicherry, he ordered one thouſand men, under Count 


d'Eſtaign, to march towards Fort St. David; but it was the 26th 


of May before he opened his batteries againſt the place. On the 
firſt of June the fort ſurrendered, after a feeble reſiſtance; and. 
Devi-Cotah was evacuated before the enemy marched that way. 
Nothing leſs, than the total expulſion of the Britiſh from the coaſt 
of Coromandel, if not from all India, was the object of the French; 
who were, now, poſſeſſed of a greater force of Europeans, than was 
ever before, at one period, in that country, Madras was the next 


Object, after the taking of Fort St. David. But the ſuperiority of 


the Britiſh ſquadron rendered it difficult, if not impraQticable, to 
tranſport, by ſea, the neceſſary ſtores from Pondicherry for beſieg- 
ing the place; and Lally had neither money nor influence in the 
country, to enable him to carry them by land. 

The wealth of the Rajah of Tanjore had rendered him a fit object 
of plunder ; and, beſides, the French government at Pondicherry 
were poſſeſſed of ſuch a claim as might give a colour of juſtice to 
demands upon that wealth. When, in the year 1751, Muziffer- 
Jung, as Subah of the Decan, and Chunder-Saib, 1n quality of Na- 
bob of Arcot, had reduced Pretaupa-Sing to extremity, he com- 
pounded the arrears of tribute, from the death of Sipadar Ali in 1742, 
at 5,600,000 rupees T. Unable, or rather unwilling, to pay this 


* Defence of Lord Pigot, p. 40. + Cambridge, p. 123. | 3 632,500!, 
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ſum, he had given his bond to Chunder-Saib; and Chunder-Saib 
had transferred his property, in that deed, to the French government. 
To add political importance to this kind of private claim, the Count 
de Lally, in imitation of the Engliſh in 1749, eſpouſed the cauſe of 
The wretched figure, 
whom he reſolved to raiſe, on this occaſion, to favour his views, 
was one Gatica, the uncle of Shaw-ji, whoſe pretenſions the Eng- 
liſh Preſidency had aſſerted, where they ſuffered themſelves to be 
purchaſed from his cauſe by the ceſſion of Devi-Cotah. His ho- 
nourable allies had agreed to detain Shaw-j1, in priſon, when they 


a pretender to the government of Tanjore. 


ſettled matters with his rival ; 
In revenge for his flight, or to ſecure 
his inaQtivity, they threw Gatica into the fetters from which his ne- 
phew had extricated himſelf. With Fort St. David, he fell into the 
hands of Lally, who produced him at Pondicherry, © with much 
oſtentation and ceremony *, to raiſe the apprehenſions, and con- 
ſequently to open the treaſure, of Pretaupa-Sing to his intended de- 
mands f. 

The preparations and intentions of Lally having reached the ears 
of Pretaupa-ving, he ſolicited the aid of the Nabob and the protec- 
tion of the Engliſh. Though his former conduct had given him no 


to eſcape from their hands. 


claim to aſſiſtance from either, they were both willing to give, from 
policy, what he had no right to aſk from their gratitude. They, 
therefore, authorized Captain Calliaud, who then commanded at 
Tritchinopoly, to act as occaſion might require. 
from his perſonal knowledge of the character of the Rajah, toge- 
ther with © the continual and authentic accounts, which he obtained 


of the duplicity of his councils I,“ was afraid of © ſending ſuccours, 


which might be betrayed to the enemy 9.“ He was apprehenſive, 


* Orme, vol. ii. p. 318. 


t Orme, vol. it, p. 322. 
+ Orme and Lawrence, paſſim. 
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on the other hand, that his with-holding aſſiſtance might furniſh the 


timidity of Pretaupa, with a pretext to make terms with the 


French. He, therefore, at all riſques, detached five hundred 
Sepoys with ten European artillery-men, and three hundred Col- 
leries *,” to Tanjore, This force, he deemed, was fufhcient to 
keep up the hopes of the Rajah of receiving more; having pru- 


dently reſolved to accommodate his own future aid to the conduct 


of Pretaupa; which, as he had reaſon to diſtruſt it, he gave direc- 
tions ſhould be narrowly watched . 
Lally, marching from Pondicherry on the 18th of Tune, arrived 


on the ſame day of July, within fix miles of Tanjore. Pretaupa- 


Sing, having endeavoured to amuſe the French in their march with 
negociation, their commander, with a precipitate folly, inſeparable 
from his character, expoſed his own incapacity of enforcing any 
terms, by the nature of thoſe he propoſed. Having reduced his 


claim of more than five millions of rupees, to one million ; he in- 


ſiſted upon receiving ten thouſand pounds weight of gun-powder. 


1758. 


Though the want of an article, ſo neceſſary to the operations of war, 


might be thought a ſufficient encouragement againſt all treaty, the 


Rajah i is inti- 
midated, 


July 29. 
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feeble ſpirit of Pretaupa gave Ways be tas the arrival of ſome. bat- 


tering cannon, from Karrical . He conferred in earneſt with 


Lally, and concluded a treaty, the terms of which were founded on 
that commander's declaration, that he intended to march from Tan- 
Jore againſt Tritchinopoly d.“ To aid the French againſt his ſupe- 
rior, the Nabob, as well as the Engliſh, the allies of that prince, whoſe 
troops were actually defending his capital, the treacherous and timid 
Pretaupa © agreed to lend three hundred of his beſt horſe, to furniſh 
one thouſand Coolies and Mattockmen, and to ſupply the French 


army with proviſions during the fiege ||.” He alſo. conſented © to 


* Orme, vol. ii. p. 322. + Ibid. + Ibid. p. 324. $ Ibid, }| Ibid, 
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deliver two reſpectable hoſtages, and to give five hundred thouſand 
rupees *, to be paid, at different periods, and upon the execution of 
ſtated terms d. 

The languor, with which his part of the treaty was executed by 
Pretaupa Sing, inflamed the iraſcible ſpirit of Lally, into a re- 
newal of the war. The puerile threats of that officer improved 
the natural timidity of the Rajah into deſpair. He reſolved to de- 
fend himſelf to the laſt extremity. He redoubled his ſolicitations for 
aid from Tritchinopoly. Captain Calliaud, Who was no ſtranger to 
the late negociations, had hitherto thought it unſafe to truſt any 
more troops in the Rajah's power, whilſt making engagements to 
aſſiſt the French, in the reduction of Tritchinopoly .“ But, being 
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convinced, from this laſt rupture, that the time of negociation was 


paſt, he detached on the 6th of Auguſt a conſiderable reinforcement 


to Tanjore. Lally, having opened his batteries on the 2d, had on 


the 7th made a breach in the wall. But, having expended his am- 


munition, and being alſo terrified, by the defeat of the French 


ſquadron, on the coaſt, he called a council of war, in which it was 
reſolved to raiſe the ſiege . In his retreat he was haraſſed by the 


Tanjorines ; and, thus, ended an expedition, undertaken through. 


diſtreſs, carried on in folly, and defeated by paſſion and impatience. 

Though the ineffectual hoſtilities againſt Tanjore had demonſtrated, 
that the French were deſtitute of the means of war, as well as of an 
able commander for carrying it on, their ſuperiority in numbers ſtill 


induced the Britiſh to confine themſelves within their forts The 


Count de Lally, with all the intemperance and impatience of his 


He raiſes the 
ſiege. 


» The Frenetr 


ſuperior in 
force to the 
Engliſh. 


violent mind, quarrelled with his friends, whilſt he made rapid pre- 


parations for attacking his enemies. His diſappointment, rather 


than defeat, before Tanjore, had rouſed his indignation, as having. 


62,500 l. + Orme, vol. ii. p. 326. 


$ Orme, vol, ji. P. 324, 336% > } Orme, Cambridge, India Papers, paſſim. 
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* proceeded from a contemptible enemy; and he reſolved to recover 
from a more reſpectable foe, the laurels, which his own precipitate 
Lally takes folly had loſt. Having taken the field, in the end of September, 


Mg he took poſſeſſion of Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, on the 4th 
of October, with all the oſtentation natural to exceſſive pride 5. 
On the 12th of the ſame month, a conſiderable reinforcement, 2 
from the French ſettlements in Golconda, having croſſed the moun- ; I 
tains, behind the pagoda of Tripetti, arrived at Arcot. This addi- 1 1 
tional force eſcorted a conſiderable ſum of money, which, with ſup- I 
plies of the ſame kind from Mauritius, enabled LEP” to proſecute 1 
the war, with vigour |. 1 
Preparation: The Preſidency at Fort St. George, no longer in doubt concern- N 
fence of Ma- ing Lally's intention to lay ſiege to that place, began to prepare for TS 
_ - a vigorous defence. An officer of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, i 1 
Colonel Lawrence, commanded the garriſon; but the nominal * de- T 
fence of the ſiege *” was committed, by a vote of the Council, to 
Mr, Pigot to 


nba Mr. George Pigot, then Preſident for the Company, at Madras, 
command, This gentleman, though bred to trade, was poſſeſſed of perſonal re- T | 
| ſolution ; and he had once ſeen the face of an enemy, about ſeven B 
years before f. Every good officer being in the field,” in the g A 
middle of July 1751, Mr. Saunders, then Governor of Fort St. | 4 
David, ordered Mr. Pigot, one of the Council, to conduct a convoy T1! 
of ſtores to Verdachellum, a fort to the north of the river Coleroon. 
His former This ſervice he performed, without loſs; but being attacked, upon 
8 de his return, by the troops of a Polygar, with match- lock guns, Mr. 
Pigot had the good fortune to ſave himſelf, by the ſpeed of his 
horſe T. The vote, which conferred upon Pigot © the defence of 


the ſiege q,” directed him to conſult Colonel Lawrence, on all occa- 


F Orme, vol. ii. p. 368. Cambridge, p. + Orme, vol. i. p. 181. 
140. | + Ibid. 

Orme, India Papers, paſſim. C 1bid, vol, ii. p. 388. 

* Orme, vol. ii. p. 388. | 
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ſions, and on extraordinary emergencies to aſſemble a council of the 
ſuperior officers of the garriſon ||, Mr. Pigot, during the ſubſequent 


ſiege, exhibited reſolution and activity. He viſited the works every 
day, encouraged the garriſon, and rewarded their ſervices, with 


money. But the moſt commendable part of his conduct was his 


attention to the proviſions, which were plenty and good in their 
kind J. | 

To theſe arrangements, within the walls of Fort St. George, pre- 
parations were made, without, to diſturb the ſiege, with which it 
was threatened, The garriſon of Chingleput was reinforced. Cap- 
tain Calliaud, with a party, was ordered from Tritchinopoly, upon 
which the command and protection of that city were committed to 
Captain Joſeph Smith, who has ſince made ſuch a diſtinguiſhed 


figure, on the coaſt of Coromandel. That officer had, by orders 


from the Preſidency, detached two thouſand Sepoys, from his garri- 
ſon, on the 21ſt of November. The Rajah of Tanjore, the Mara- 


war, and the Polygar Tondiman, who had ſo freely and fo faithfully 


given aid, in the Myſorean war, gave aſſurances and was really col- 
lecting ſome troops“. But the Marawar returned no anſwer +, 
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either to the requiſitions of the Nabob, or the ſolicitations of the 


Preſidency 1. The Rajah of Tanjore, notwithſtanding the late in- 
juries he had ſuſtained from the French, and the late aid he had re- 
ceived from the Engliſh, expreſſed himſelf in equivocal terms. To 
overcome his obſtinacy and, if poſſible, to rouze his gratitude, Major 
Calliaud was ſent, on the 3oth of November, in a common maſ- 
ſoola, to Tranquebar ; from whence he was to proceed to Tanjore, 


« to convince the Rajah of the impolicy of his indifference 5.“ 


|| Orme, vol. ii. p. 388. 
bid. p. 457. 
® Ibid. p. 384. 


1 Wbid. | 
4 India Papers. 
$ Orme, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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Major Calliaud, after having encountered various difficulties and 


overcome many interruptions, arrived at Tanjore, on the 17th of 


He arrives at 
that place. 


' Faithleſs and 


unfriendly 


December. Prior to that officer's arrival, Captain Joſeph Smith at 


Tritchinopoly had ( cloſely preſſed” the Rajah, to furniſh the thou- 


ſand horſe requeſted by the Preſidency *. But he pleaded the ravages 


conduct of the committed by the French, as an excuſe, and“ demanded two hun- 


Rajah. 


His ſarcaſm 
on the Eng- 


liſh. 


His inatten- 
tion to their 
repreſenta- 
tives 


He refuſes aſ- 


ſiſtance, ard 


favours the 
French. 


1758, 
His evaſ.ve 
conduct. 


dred thouſand rupees beforehand;“ at length he plainly ſaid, that 
he thought the Engliſh did not care what befel the territories of their 


allies, provided they could defend their own. But as he could not 


allege this indifference to himſelf, when attacked by the French, he 
cited the unconcern, with which they had ſuffered © that nation to 


take every fort belonging to the Nabob, and even his capital of Ar- 


cot, without making any efforts to protect them” yet © he knew 
the Preſidency had not the means, and with the Nabob's were loſing 
their own revenues F.* Colonel Calliaud found the Rajah fo pre- 
poſſeſſed of the decline of the fortune of the Engliſh, that he neg- 
lected the cuſtomary attentions to himſelf, as their repreſentative ; 
for, inſtead of allotting to him a houſe, he permitted him to reſide in 
a common choultry, the uſual receptacle of the meaneſt travellers $. 

To add inſult to his want of attention, the Rajah permitted the two 


French hoſtages, whom he had detained, ever ſince Lally's ineffeQual 


ſiege, to depart, as it were, in Major Calliaud's fight, In a conference 


with the Major, he alleged, that he had ſufficiently expoſed himſelf 
to the reſentment of the French, by having already ſent three hun- 


dred horſe to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. Yet theſe horſe were not 
furniſhed by the Rajah, but hired in his territories, by the Nabob's 
agents ||. The Rajah, knowing that Calliaud could raiſe no money, 
on the credit of the Company, in the preſent gloomy ſtate of their 


* Orme, vol. ii. p. £37» F Ibid. p. 438, 
+ 25. ooo l. | | Ibid, p. 299. 
+ Orme, vol. ii. p. 437. 
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affairs, offered four hundred horſe, provided he would diſcharge 
their arrears. In vain did Calliaud apply for money at Tanjore, at 
Negapatam and even at Tritchinopoly. The agents, who had 
been accuſtomed, in the firſt of thoſe places, to give money, for bills 


on the Preſidency, were either intimidated by the Rajah, or terrified 


by the untoward aſpect of the times. The Dutch of Negapatam, 
though they proffered a loan, took ſuch advantage of the ſtate of 


things, that they demanded a diſcount of 25 per cent. upon bills ; 
and the Shroff at Tritchinopoly “ retracted his promiſe, and refuſed 


to ſupply money, upon any terms *.” But though Mr. Norris, a 


member of the Council, who happened to paſs through Tanjore, on 
his way to Tritchinopoly, advanced ten thouſand pagodas ; and, 
« by this ſupply obviated the pretexts of delay,” the Rajah broke his 
promiſe with regard to the horſe f. This diſhonourable and evaſive 
conduct forced Major Calliaud to quit Tanjore, expreſſing at his 
departure his utmoſt indignation, which he intended ſhould be con- 


veyed to the Rajah's ears]. Terrified by the diſguſt, reſentment and 


abrupt departure of Major Calliaud, he ordered, at length, the de- 
manded cavalry to march ; but having, perhaps deſignedly, broke 
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his promiſe of paying their arrears, they proceeded ſlowly, re- 


lucantly and uſeleſsly, on their way F. 
The Rajah's treachery to the Engliſh was accompanied by in- 


ſults to his ſuperior the Nabob. Under the uncertainty of the ſafety 


of the fort, Colonel Lawrence had prevailed with that prince, to 
leave Madras, with his family, on the 2oth of December. After a 


ſhort, but tempeſtuous paſſage by ſea, he arrived at the Dutch ſet- 


tlement of Negapatam, on his way to Tritchinopoly. His wife 


had been brought to bed on board; and had fallen into a dangerous 


illneſs. The retreat of the Nabob, from Madras, under the cir- 


® Orme, vol. ii. p. 439. bid. ] lhid, 


& Ibid, p. 440. 
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cumſtances, which attended it, convinced Pretaupa Sing, that both 
he and his allies deſpaired of being able to keep the place. The 
Nabob announced by his agent, that he intended to come into the 
city of Tanjore, on his way to Tritchinopoly ; and that he expected, 


as uſual, to be met by the Rajah on the road. But the Rajah, “ ei- 


ther from the malignant pleaſure of inſulting his ſuperior in diſ- 
treſs *,” or from his dread of the French, refuſed either to admit 
the Nabob into the city, or to pay him the cuſtomary viſit, without 
the walls. He paid no attention to the repreſentations of Major 
Calliaud, „ who endeavoured to correct his contumacy .“ The 
Nabob, having arrived on the 5th of January 1759, at a village 


within ſeven miles of Tanyore Major Calliaud, having viſited that 


prince, went afterwards into Tanjore ; and by exhortations, but 
chiefly by the appearance of his eſcort, prevailed on the Rajah, to 
viſit his ſuperior in the cuſtomary manner |. 


During theſe tranſactions at Tanjore, the French army were pre- 
paring to preſs Fort St. George with a ſiege. The operations of 


war form no part of the deſign of this eſſay. It is doubtful whether 
the ignorance of the enemy in the ſcience of attack, or the ſpirit 
of the beſieged in defence, contributed moſt to ſave the place. 
The trenches were opened on the. 2d of January 1759; and the 
French quitted them with precipitation, on the appearance of a re- 


inforcement, on the i 7th of February. In a fally conducted, with 


more ſpirit than judgment, the famous Count d'Eftaing was taken. 
The loſs of that active partiſan, together with the death of Saubinet, 
an able officer, ruined the exertions of Lally, who feemed to have 
had none of the requiſites neceſſary to conſtitute a general, except 


enterpriſe and courage. The repulſe of the French diminiſhed their 


military reputation and increaſed that of the Engliſh, The Rajah 
of Tanjore, in ſubſerviency to this change of fortune, congratulated 


»Orme, vol, ii, p. 439. . + Ibid, | Ibid, 
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the ſucceſs at Madras, with a diſcharge of his guns*. The 


Preſidency, encouraged by his profeſſions , propoſed to him to 
aſſiſt them in ſurpriſing the fort of Karrical. But Pretaupa, or 


his miniſter in his name anſwered, that the lat hoſtilities of 


the French had ruined his country ; that, as the Engliſh had driven 
the French from Madras, they ſhould drive them alſo from Pondi- 


cherry, © when Karrical would fall of courſe . The Prefidency 
then requeſted, that he would permit beeves to be purchaſed in his 


country as proviſions for the ſquadron F, Regarding this demand, 


as an inſult upon his religion, he would not ſuffer the interpreter to 
go on, in reading their letter ||. 


The reinforcement, whoſe arrival had induced Lally to raiſe the 
ſiege of Madras, rendered the Engliſh equal, in number of Euro- 


peans, to the French on the coaſt. But the want of bullocks, coolies, 


and other neceſſaries prevented their taking the field till the firſt 
week in March J. The gallant Colonel Lawrence, worn out by 


the infirmities of age and by diſeaſe, found himſelf obliged to re- 
linquiſh a ſervice, in which he had made ſuch a conſpicuous figure. 


Colonel Draper, the next in command, whoſe health was impaired 
by the climate, found himſelf obliged to quit the coaſt, Major 


Calliaud ſucceeded the firſt, in the command of the Company's 


troops; and Major Brereton the latter, at the head of thoſe of the 
king, After ſome movements of no conſequence, the two armies, 
as it were by mutual conſent, remained inactive during the greateſt 


Part of the ſummer, The Engliſh waited for reinforcements; the 


French were mutinous, for want of clothing and pay. About three 
hundred men having arrived from Europe at Madras, in the begin- 


ning of September, Major Brereton, as commander i in chief, took 


* Orme, vol. ii. p. 468. $ Orme, vol. ii, 65 
+ Rous's Appendix, No. V. p. 46. || Ibid, 22 


4 Orme, vol, ii. p. 465. Cambridge, p. 197, 
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C _ P. the field; but being repulſed at Wandewaſh, he ſent the troops into 

=== cantonment near Conjeveram . Lieutenant-Colonel Coote arriving, 
in the mean time, from Europe, took the command of the army. 
But the year 1759 cloſed, without any action of much conſequence 
or great renown. 


1 444 The year 1760 opened with an action, which, in its conſequences, 
Wandewaſh, decided the fate of the war on the coaſt of Coromandel. The Engliſh, 
e having taken Wandewaſh in December 1759, had revived the repu- 
tation of their arms in the eyes of the country powers; and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that place was of ſo much importance to the French, 
that they ſat down before it in the month of January. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Coote, in relieving Wandewaſh, defeated the whole force 
of the enemy in a regular battle. Having loſt near eight hundred 
dead and wounded in the action and left all their cannon and other 
trophies and ſpoils of war on the field, they were obliged to ſhut 
themſelves up in Pondicherry. Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
fell into the hands of the victors in the month of February 1. The 
French, in conſequence of their defeat, recalled their troops- from B 
the iſland of Seringam, near Tritchinopoly, which had been relin- | | 
quiſhed to them, by the regent of the Myſore, in the year 1755. 
ns. moſſes The forts of Permacoil, Alamparva, Karical, and ſeveral other 
places of ſtrength, fell, one by one, into the hands of the Engliſh; 
and Lieutenant- Colonel Coote took meaſures, in the beginning of 
April, to block up Pondicherry itſelf by land $. 
Nabob pro- During theſe tranſactions, in the Carnatic, the Nabob remained, 
10 — in the fortreſs of Tritchinopoly. On the 3oth of January, he re- 
ceived the news of the battle of Wandewaſh; upon which he pitched 
his tent, diſplayed his great ſtandard and declared his intention of 


returning to the centre of his government ||. Solicitous to make his 


Arcot taken, 


| 
| 
| 
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appearance with pomp and figure, he requeſted Captain Joſeph 
Smith to go and aſk five hundred horſe of the Rajah of Tanjore “. 
The cavalry, which the Rajah had granted, the year before, to the 


threats of Major Calliaud, had returned home, in the month of April, 


without having performed any ſervice f. After the battle of Wande- 
waſh, changing with the current of fortune, not only the Rajah had 
ſent horſe and foot, but even the two Marawars their Colleries to the 


Nabob at Tritchinopoly. But Pretaupa-Sing, with his uſual verſa- 


tility, ſoon withdrew his troops. When Smith arrived at Tanjore, 
the Rajah, who either was, or pretended to be, indiſpoſed, with dif- 
ficulty admitted his viſit, He recommended him to his Dubbeer, 
or treaſurer ; but that officer, © notwithſtanding the late ſucceſs of 
the Britiſh arms, inſiſted that the Nabob ſhould furniſh the pay and 
the expences.” This, he knew, would be refuſed ; “ and Captain 
Smith returned, without obtaining a ſingle horſeman Þ.”? 

The blockade of Pondicherry employed the arms of the Engliſh, 
during the remaining part of the year 1700. M. Lally, to extricate 
Himſelf, from his diſtreſſed ſituation, had entered into a treaty with 

the Myſoreans, with whom the French had maintained a correſpon- 
dence, ever ſince the war, they had jointly carried on, from 1752 to 
1755. A revolution had happened in Myſore, by which Lally had 
| hoped to profit. Hyder-Ali, a Mahommedan partizan, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of the Rajah of Myſore as a ſoldier 
of fortune, had found means to become his miniſter. Having diſplaced 
the uncle of the young prince, he ſeized the reins of government; 
but to provide againſt a reverſe of fortune, he was anxious to ac- 
quire a place of retreat, Such a place Lally promiſed to procure 
for him in the Carnatic ; which, together with other terms, beyond 
the power of the French to fulfil, induced the new regent to ſend 
troops and proviſions to Pondicherry. But the firſt ſoon failed; 


®. Orme, vol. ii, p. 601. +. Ibid, p. 495. { Ibid, p. 601. 
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C Tu. P. and the latter, with the uſual fickleneſs of Aſiatics, retired. The 


L— town reduced, at length, to the laſt extremity by famine, ſurren- 
Pondicherry 

taken, dered at diſcretion on the 16th of January 1761 x. 

The power of With Pondicherry, the power of France, on the continent of In- 


the French 
expires in In- dia, expired. Some forts of little conſequence, in the center of the 


8 Carnatic, were garriſoned by French troops; but when the trunk 
er was cut down, the branches ſoon decayed. Thiagur ſurrendered, 
render. in February, to Major Preſton, at diſcretion; and the almoſt im- 
pregnable fortreſs of Gingee could only ſecure the honours of war 
to its garriſon, which capitulated to Captain Smith on the fifth of 
April 2. The fall of that place terminated the war which had con- 
tinued, with little intermiſſion, for fifteen years, between the Eng- 
liſh and French, on the coaſt of Coromandel. The ſame current of 
| misfortune had overwhelmed the latter, in every other part of In- 
8 dia. Their government and commerce were extirpated in Bengal. 
commerce ex- They had loſt the northern provinces, which had been their reward 
29 5 for the murder of Nazir Jung, the untimely death of his fon Mu- 
ziffer and their ſupport of his brother Sullabut, as Subah of the 
Decan. A few military adventurers of their nation had retired to 
Myſore, in purſuit of fortune and ſubſiſtence ; and theſe, with ſome 
trading houſes on ſufferance at Surat and Calicut, became a kind of 
inſult on the former power of the French, by connecting its memory 

with misfortune. 
The Engliſh Though the hoſtilities, between the Engliſh and French Compa- 
3 nies, had become a part of the war between the two nations, as each 
_ was aſſiſted by its reſpective ſovereign, they were both, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, but auxiliaries to the rivals for the Nabobſhip of the Car- 
Engliſh con- natic. The Engliſh, at leaſt, conſidered themſelves, as only con- 


ſidered them- . | . 
ſelves as ſub- tending for the legal government, under which they had ſo long 


jects of t] g 4 8 5 
Mogul 58 flouriſhed , againſt uſurpers, either created or ſupported by the in- 
— * Cambridge, Orme, India Papers, paſlim, 1 Governor Saunders's Letter to the French 


+ Orme, vol, ii. p. 733. | Deputies, Feb. 15, 1754: Cambridge's Ap. p. 34. 
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trigues and arms of the French. The former, acknowledging the 
authority of the Mogul, © from whom they had received Phirmans, 
for their ſettlements and trade, and lived under the protection of his 


governors,” conſidered their ſupport of his officers neceſſary, on 
every principle of juſtice and gratitude . They knew that the fa- 
mily of Anwar-ul-dien were the undoubted repreſentatives of the 
emperor in the Carnatic ; and their Preſident ſcrupled not to affirm, 
in a public deed, that the French had violated the fundamental laws 


of the country, and had actually rebelled, in oppoſing the legal de- 


puties of the empire ꝓ. He ſupported the aſſertion with indiſputable 


facts. Anwar-ul-dien was the acknowledged, undoubted, and legal 


Nabob, when the French killed him in battle, ſupporting rebels 


againſt his authority. Nazir-Jung was governor-general of the 
Decan, the acknowledged repreſentative of the Mogul, when he was 
aſſaſſinated, by the intrigues of the French; and they continued their 
rebellion againſt the Mogul, in the perſon of his undoubted repre- 
ſentative Mahommed Ali, as his rights to his government had not 
only been derived from a legal viceroy, but had alſo been approved 
by the court of Delhi . | 

The French, on the other hand, had uniformly ſupported uſur- 
pation, rebellion, and aſſaſſination. Having contributed to the 
murder of Nazir-Jung, the lawful viceroy of the Decan, they raiſed 
Muziffer-Jung to the vacant Muſnud. This Suba, whoſe only title to 


They thought 
it their duty 
to ſupport its 
officers, 


The family of 
Anwar-ul- 
dien its legal 
officers, 


The French, 


by oppoſing 
them, become 
rebels. 


They ſuppert 
uſurpers, 


office aroſe from murder, appointed Chunder-Saib, his deputy, in the 


Carnatic, The uſurpation of Muziffer terminating with his life, ſcarce 


two months after his elevation, the French created another fictitious 


viceroy in the Decan. Under this illegal viceroy, they obtained ſome 


Provinces for themſelves and diſpoſed of the governments of others, 


by his illegal commiſſions. Notwithſtanding the declining ſtate of 
the empire, and the weakneſs of the prince, who ſat upon the throne, 


- 


1 Ibid, p. 35, Kc. 


* Cambridge's Appendix, p. 34. + Ibid, 


the 


who never re- 
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the court of Delhi could never be perſuaded to give validity, by 
—— commiſſions, to fuch daring invaſions, upon its authority. Upon F2 
the death of Nazir Jung, his eldeſt brother Ghazi-ul-dien was ap- "= ; | 
pointed governor-general of the Decan; and when that viceroy was ET | 
poiſoned, by the procurement of Sullabut Jung, his ſon of the ſame 
Mahommed name was nominated to his vacant office. The elder Ghazi ſent his 


Ali legally | | | ; F | 
appointed Saneds * to Mahommed Ali, for the government of the Carnatic, | 


1 which were, afterwards, confirmed by the younger Ghazi, as vizier 5 
of the empire. The Mogul himſelf, in proof of his full approba- 4 : 
tion of the appointment, was pleaſed to ſend his own phirmin to _ l 
the Nabob ; and to order the Engliſh to en him, againſt all the 1 : 
enemies of his authority Þ|. | 
Neben It appears, by the acknowledgment of the Preſident, Aeg in his ET} | 
OE ID public capacity and negociating a ſolemn treaty, that the Engliſh, | 3 . 
ſettled on the coaſt of Coromandel, owned themſelves, on all occa- 3 f 
ſions, It appears alſo, 1 { 
that they confidered the French, who were on the ſame footing with 1 E 
themſelves, with regard to the empire, as actually rebels, on account 1 
of their oppoſing the rights and authority of Mahommed Ali, the 5 R 
Inference lawful repreſentative of the Mogul in the Carnatic 7. The infer- FT. 0 
from thoſe ä | : 750 WH | 
facts, ences to be drawn from the whole are, that the Engliſh were ſubjects 13 5 
of the Mogul empire; that, as ſuch, they acknowledged, ſupported, * t 
and ought to have obeyed the Mogul governor of Arcot ; that Ma- 1 b 
ED Z 0 
* © We wrote to the Mogul of the revolu- have never been revoked; from which it is ob- 9 1 
tion, and our attachment to the Circar, and vious, that Nabob Mahommed Allee Cawn's 1 
defired his orders, that we might act in obedi- title is juſt, and that we have ated according F 0 
ence to them, He was graciouſly pleaſed to to the fundamental laws of the country.“ — 1 | 
ſend Nabob Mahommed Allee a phirmaund for Governor Saunders's Letter, p. 36, ubi ſupra. + 
the Carnatic, to appoint Gauzedey Cawn vice- J Governor Saunders to the French Deputies, 1 v 
roy of the Deckan, who likewiſe granted Na- Feb. 15th, 1754, paſſim. F y 
bob Mahommed Allee a Saned, and gave us [| Ibid, p. 36. 3 10 
orders to ſuppott him. This phirmaund from + Ibid, © 4 by 
the Mogul, this ſaned from Gauzedey Cawn, = 1 Te 
hommed t} 
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hommed Ali was that governor; that the war, which terminated in 
the expulſion of the French, as rebels, was his war; and that the 
Company, inſtead of being principals in it, were ſcarcely allies, as 
they only performed their duty, as ſubjects F. It muſt be 
owned, that they executed, with ſo much ſpirit and ſo effectually, 
that duty, that they deſerved every. reward, conſiſtent with their 
original condition and fundamental tenure, in the empire. 

There is, however, great reaſon to believe, that the war, which 


was brought to ſuch a happy concluſion, by the ſpirit of the Britiſh, 


had originally ſprung from the adherence of the family of Anwar- 
ul-dien, to their cauſe. Had the Nabob continued to obſerve the 
treaty of neutrality, concluded with the French, in the end of 1746, 
M. Dupleix would not, probably, have had recourſe to a priſon at 


Satarah, to raiſe a rival, for the government of the Carnatic. But 


when Fort St. David was threatened, in March 1747, the Nabob, 


ſtudious to preſerve the peace of the province, made preparations, 


which plainly indicated his determined reſolution, to ſupport the 
Engliſh intereſt, then greatly on the decline, on the coaſt. His ſon, 
the preſent Nabob, with whom and his brother the French had ſet- 


tled the treaty of neutrality, made no ſecret of the indignation, 


which the conduct of that nation had excited in his mind *. To 
theſe ſources ought, perhaps, to be traced, the extreme animoſity, 
which the French exhibited, upon every occaſion, againſt the family 
of Anwar-ul-dien . Be that as it will, it is certain, that the pre- 
ſent Nabob aſcribed all the ſucceeding wars with the French, the 
death of his father, and the ruin of all his fortune and country, to 

} Such ſeem to have been the ideas of Go- 
vernor Pigat, „It is my ſincere wiſh, that 


your highneſs ſhould be firmly eſtabliſhed in the 


ſeat of government, with every honour and 


your highneſs's protection, as they did under 
that of former Subadars.“ —Pigot to Nabob, 
Aug. 5 h, 1759. Vide the ſame to the ſame, 
June 23d, 1760, The ſame to the Begum, 


advantage poſſeſſed by your anceſtors, and that 
you may enjoy the whole Carnatic ; and that 
the Company may carry on their 6a/ine/5, under 


July 1, 1700. 
* Rous's Appendix, No. I. p. 13. 
+ Vide Dupleix's Letter to Nazir Jung. 
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the zeal, which he himſelf had ſhewn in favour of the Engliſh, 
in the years 1747 and 1748 T. This circumſtance occaſioned no 
diminution of that gratitude, which he owed to their ſucceſsful ex- 
ertions in extricating him and his family, from the difficulties, 
in which they had been involved, by their attachment. 

When the French were incloſed within the bound-hedge of Pon- 
dicherry, in 1760, the Nabob began ſeriouſly to think of forming 
a new government, or rather a new conſtitution, between himſelf 


and his ſucceſsful allies. The ravages of the French, Myſoreans 


and Marattas ; the public calamities inſeparable from a long ſeries of 
hoſtilities; the refractory conduct of Rajahs, Polygars and Kille- 
dars, in not only with-holding their juſt tribute, but even aiding the 
enemies of the lawful government, had impoveriſhed the country, 


and ruined the finances of the prince. The treaſure of Anwar-ul- 


Terms of that 
agreement, 


dien had been long exhauſted, by the misfortunes of his family. 
The precarious revenue, irregularly collected, from ſuch diſtricts, as 


bad not been entirely ruined, by the depredations, or poſſeſſed by 


the power of the enemy, had been expended, as ſoon as received. 
But the late defeat of the French, and the almoſt certain proſpect of 
their being driven entirely from the country, ſeemed to promiſe 


times of tranquillity and proſperity, which, with proper manage- 
ment, might ſupply the waſte made by a war of near fifteen years. 


On the 13th of June 1760, the Nabob wrote a letter to Mr. Pigot, 
the Company's Preſident at Madras, containing terms, which, though 
leſs than his gratitude wiſhed to give *, were greater than his abili- 
ties. His propoſitions were, that twenty-eight lacks of rupees, 


charged upon the groſs revenue of the Carnatic, ſhould be paid per 


annum to the Company, till his debts ſhould be extinguiſhed : That 
this annual allowance ſhould commence, on the 11th of July 1760: 


That, beſides the ſum mentioned, which was to be paid at Madras, 


1 Nabob's Letter to Mr. Secretary Pitt, Feb. 1761, * Nabob's Papers, paſſim. 
the 


* 


troubles *. That, as the ſum reſerved for the expences of his govern- 
ment was the leaſt, to which thoſe expences could be reduced, he ex- 


tas, the amount of ſuch loſs, being fairly and reaſonably ſettled, ſhould 


Engliſh officers, in the different garriſons, ſhould not interfere in the 
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the Nabob ſhould advance annually three lacks of rupees to the pay- C 1 AE. 
maſter at Tritchinopoly, for defraying the expence of the Com- 3 

pany's people in that garriſon.” That ſhould Pondicherry be re- 

duced, the whole money, due to the Company, ſhould be paid, in 


one year, provided the Engliſh ſhould add a proper force to the 


troops of the Nabob, to bring to account ſuch vaſſals of the Car na- 
tic, as had with-held their tribute and allegiance, during the late 


pected, in caſe any of the diſtricts, between Nellore and Tinnevelly, 
ſhould either be loſt to himſelf, or plundered by the French or Marat- 


be deducted from the twenty-eight lacks, aſſigned to the Company. 
In return for this large aſſignment on his revenues, the Nabob His demands 
declared, that he expected the Company were not to countenance 3 25 


the refraQorineſs of dependents, Killedars or Polygars. That the 


affairs of the country, nor the diſputes of the inhabitants. That the 
Preſidency ſhould write to ſuch chiefs as depended, by different te- 
nures, on the Carnatic, announcing the preſent agreement. That 
che Company ſhould aid, upon requiſition, the different renters, in 
the collection of the revenue. That they ſhould not employ, in 


government. That the Nabob's flag ſhould be hoiſted, in the differ- 

ent forts, inſtead of that of the Engliſh. And to conclude the 

whole, the Nabob deſired, that the friendſhip between him and the 
Company ſhould be transferred, after his death, to his children and 

continue, as long as Madras ſhould remain. Mr. Pigot, in the moſt ***8'*e9 tos 
explicit manner, agreed to all theſe articles; and declared, “ that he | | 

* made the agreement, in full hopes, that it will for ever remain 


Mr. Pigot to the Nabob, June 23d, 1760, Nabob's Papers, vol. iii. p. 44, 45. 


Q 2 | 4 firm, 
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C Fi P. © firm, and be truly performed by both parties, as long as the Eng- 


3 * liſh ſhall remain in Hindoſtan. By the bleſſing of God,” conti- 
nues the Preſident, © the Company will never fail to give proofs of 
« their friendſhip and ſincerity to you and your family, and will be 
t firm in ſupporting you and your ** in the Subadary of the 


e Carnatic *.“ 


| 2 Notwithſtanding this ſolemn agreement, the Preſident and 3 
faith. cil, ſoon after, applied to the Nabob, for fifty lacks of rupees, inſtead 
of the fum ſpecified in Mr. Pigot's letter of the 23d of June 1760. 

Driven to extremities, by the earneſt inſtances of the Preſidency, he 
was obliged to borrow money from individuals, to ſilence the cla- 
The firſt cauſe morous demands of the government, Hence firſt proceeded that 
of the misfor- : . | 5 — 
' tunes of the enormous weight of debt, under which he has ever ſince groaned; 1 
Nabod. and, from which he has, now, little hopes of ever delivering V1 
himſelf. The expences of the fiege of Madras in 1759, he had B 
cheerfully undertaken to pay; as it was,” to uſe his own words, 
« the refidence of his friends.” But thoſe friends charged him 
alſo, with the expences of the fiege of Pondicherry, as it was 
e the reſidence of their own enemies.” To this demand he alſo 
agreed, upon condition of receiving the ſtores which ſhould be taken 
2 in the place. When the place was taken, notwithſtanding their 
agreement, the Company's ſervants took the ſtores to themſelves ; 
but they promiſed to allow a certain ſum for them, in the Nabob's 
lojoſtice of account. The Preſidency, accordingly, made an allowance in their 
2 books; but the Court of Directors fent orders to charge again the 
ſum allowed, to the Nabob's account . | 1 
The Nabob's Soon after the taking of Pondicherry, the Nabob made a requiſi- 1 
N tion of the aid of the Company, to bring to reaſon thoſe dependents 
butarie on the Carnatic, who had either joined his enemies, during the late 


9 pigot to the Nabob, June 230, 1760, f Sir John Lindſay's Narrative, October 
ubi ſupra. 13, 1770. Secretary of State's Office. 


War, 
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ai or had taken advantage of the public diſturbances to with-hold 
the cuſtomary tribute. As the Preſidency had, upon every occaſion, 


eſpecially during the war, which terminated in 1754, owned them- 
ſelves the ſubjects of the Mogul empire “, and had ſupported its 
authority, againſt the French and © other RRB LS, it was no matter 
of wonder, that the Nabob, as the repreſentative of that empire, - 


confidered himſelf entitled to the obedience of all the other depend- 


ents on his government. But though the moſt powerful and moſt hoſ- 
tile of thoſe dependents were expelled, there were other chiefs and feu- 


datories, who, taking advantage of the late diſturbances, had with- 


held the duties of their tenures, and even fortified themſelves againſt his 


power, The moſt conſiderable of thoſe were the three great Poly- 


gars of the north, Mortaz-Ali governor of Velore, in the heart of 


the Carnatic ; and, in the ſouth, the greater and leſſer Marawars» 
together with the Rajah of Tanjore, more wealthy, and conſequently 


more powerful, than them all f. Mortaz-Ali had not only excluded 
the authority of the Nabob, from his own government ; but had even 


uſurped his title to the Carnatic. The two Marawars, though al- 


ways dependent on Madura, had with-held their tribute and their 
ſervice; and the conduct of the Rajah of Tanjore had been. ſo uni- 
formly evalive, verſatile,. and even treacherous, that it was plain, he 
wiſhed for nothing leſs, than the proſperity of the affairs of the 


The Nabob, 


Nabob and of thoſe, who had ſupported his cauſe. 
therefore, requeſted and expected, that the army, after the neceſſary 


repoſe, would accompany him, to ſubdue by force, or. to o terrify, 


into reaſon, thoſe refractory dependents ||. 
The attention of the Prelidency, being turned to other ob- 
JeQs, they infinuated their incapacity, for undertaking, with effect, 


But, in teſtimony of 


* Vide Governor Saunders's Letter to the + Cee, vol. ii. Pe 725. 
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wife, dated the firſt of July 1760, he ſays: “The Company has, 
with great pleaſure, agreed to all his Excellency's buſineſs, agree- 
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their ſenſe of his decided right to the allegiance, tribute, and feudal 
duties of all the chiefs, from Nellore to Tinnevelly*, and their own 


reſolution, upon a proper occaſion, to ſupport him, in thoſe rights, 


they had directed Governor Pigot to write a circular letter to thoſe 


chiefs, expreſſive of their ſentiments. They informed the Rajahs, 


Hamildars, Killedars, and Polygars, among others the Rajah of 


Tanjore, that “ by the bleſſing of God, the whole country of the 


“ Carnatic, from Nellore to Tinnevelly T, is fallen under the go- 
« vernment of Mahommed Ali, and is obedient to his Highneſs's 


% orders. You are, therefore, implicitly to obey his orders and 


« commands, which will be for your advantage .“ Governor 
Pigot, in his private capacity, expreſſed the ſentiments, which he 
now, enforced, in his public character. In his letter to the Nabob's 


* able to his deſire; and they moſt cordially with proſperity to his 
« affairs, BEING OBEDIENT TO Hu 5.“ Having expreſſed the 


purport of the general letter to the chiefs of the Carnatic, he ſays : 


© By the bleſſing of God, the wHoLE Carnatic is entirely and 


e firmly eſtabliſhed in the Nabob and his poſterity. As long as 


“ the Engliſh ſettlements remain in the Decan, Bengal, and Hin- 
% doſtan, the Company's people are diligently to uſe their endeavours 
* in promoting and aſliſting the affairs of the Carnatic, in its obe- 
ce dience to the Nabob, and in . firm friendſhip and re- 
” gard A 


The unwillingneſs of the Preſidency, to ſend their army, to en- 
force the Nabob's authority over his vaſſals and tributaries, ſeemed 


* Governor Pigot's General Letter. Nabob's f Pigot's General Letter, ubi ſupra. 


Papers, vol, i, p. 42. $ Pigots Letter to the Nabob's Wife, dated 
+ That is, from the river Pennar to Cape July 1, 1760. Nabob's s Papers, vol, 1. 
Comorin, || Ibid, | 
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to have ſubſided, in the ſummer of 1761. That prince, there- 
fore, renewed his requiſition of aſſiſtance, in the month of Auguſt, 
by laying before them an account of the tribute, which had been 
with-held, from his government, during the late troubles. The 
infamous Mortaz-Ali, who had murdered two princes of his own 
family, and uſurped the title of Nabob of the Carnatic, ſtill remain- 
ed in poſſeſſion of the ſtrong fortreſs of Velore. Having, not only, 
refuſed his tribute, but even the very ſhew of obedience, though 
within a few miles of the capital of the province, he was the firſt of 
the refractory vaſſals of the Carnatic, who was called to account. 
The reduction of his fort employed, for three months, the exer- 
tions of the army *. As the obſtinacy of this dependant, if permit- 
ted to compromiſe matters, might furniſh a dangerous example to 


other vaſſals, the Preſidency reſolved, that no terms ſhould be 


granted, ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſſion to the mercy of the victors. 


He was, accordingly, reduced; but the trouble and time, which the 


conqueſt coſt, furniſhed the Preſident with a ſpecious excuſe , for 
a change of ſentiment, no leſs ſudden than it was, at that time, un- 
accountable. 5 

The Nabob, in his letter in the month of Auguſt 1761, had ex- 
plained his claims on the Rajah of Tanjore, as a vaſſal of the Mogul 
empire, accountable to him for his tribute and feudal ſervices, as 


Nabob of the Carnatic, by the fundamental laws of the empire. He 
ſaid, “ that Sadatulla Cawn, during his government, had only re- 


ceived annually ten lacks of rupees, from the Rajah; but that his 


nephew Dooſt-Ali, who ſucceeded him in the government, obliged 
him to pay ninety lacks at one time. That Sipadar Ali, the ſon of 
Dooſt-Ali, having obtained the Nabobſhip, upon the defeat and 


death of his father, in the month of May 1740, not only obliged 
the Rajah to pay eighty lacks, but, upon his continuing refractory, 


® Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 52. + Ibid. p. 53. 
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ſeized his "capital and Peck placed a garriſon in Tanjore, and gave 

the management of civil affairs to one of his own officers. That 
when the Marattas took Chander-Saib and Tritchinopoly, i in March 
1741, Pretaupa-Sing, recovered, by their means, his liberty and 
government. That, when the Nizam came to regulate the affairs 


of the Carnatic in 1743, Coja Abdulla, whom he had appointed 
Nabob, received fifty lacks, from that Rajah. That Anwar-ul-dien, 
who obtained the government, upon the death of Abdulla, ſettled 


the tribute, at the annual ſum of ſeven lacks, together with two 


lacks more as preſents and Durbar charges; which was one lack 


leſs, than the Rajah's predeceſſors had paid, under the regular and 


1762, 
Mr. Pigot re- 
commends a 


treaty, 


peaceable government of Sadatulla, That, as the Rajah, neglected 


or poſtponed the payment of his tribute, Anwar-ul-dien had been 


obliged to march an army againſt him, three different times. That, 


the laſt of thoſe times, the Rajah had amicably paid a part of his 


tribute, and granted a bond for ſeven lacks, to be paid with intereſt. 
That the Rajah, taking advantage of the civil wars, had neglected 
for the laſt fourteen years, to pay his tribute to the lawful go- 


vernment ; but the Nabob, at the ſame time, owned that Muziffer 


Jung and Chunder-Saib had received eleven lacks, out of ſeventy 


which the Rajah had promiſed, when they beſieged Tanjore®. As a 
deduction from the ſum due for tribute, the Nabob acknowledged, 
that, during his diſtreſs when Tritchinopoly was beſieged, the Ra- 
Jah had obtained ſome exemptions in the arrears, to induce him to 
give heartily his affiſtance 125 

If Governor Pigot returned any anſwer to this letter, it was 
ſuch, as neither the Company r, nor the defenders of his conduct 5, 
have choſento lay before the public. Intimidated by the obſtinacy 
of Mortaz-Ali or E by Pretaupa- Sing, he opened the year 


* Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 50. In Rous's Appendix. 
+ bid. p. 51. 8 Defence of Lord Pigot. 
4 1762, 
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1762 ||, with a recommendation of negociation, rather than force, 
in ſettling accounts, with the “ principal powers,” he ſhould have 
ſaid vaſſals, of the Carnatic. As for pitiful Killedars or petty Poly- 
gars, he conſigned them, without diſtinction, to the diſcipline of the 
{word T. But he declared, * that he thinks it proper to try what 
can be done with the king of Tanjore, by way of treaty.” In pur- 
ſuing this peaceable ſyſtem, Mr. Pigot forgot his former profeſſions 
and his preſent ſtation. Though he actually was, and had owned 
himſelf a ſubject of the Mogul empire, and conſequently promiſed 
obedience to the Nabob of the Carnatic *, the legal repreſentative 
of the emperor, he aſſumed the functions of ſovereignty ; and, with- 
out conſulting the Nabob, whatever he might have done, with re- 
gard to the Rajah, ſtept in between them as a mediator to pre- 
vent a war T. To explain the nature of the office, thus arbitrarily 
aſſumed by Mr. Pigot, a ſhort diſquiſition may be neceſſary. 
Though the terms mediator and arbitrator are ſometimes indiſ- 
criminately uſed by writers, who have treated on the law of nature 
and nations, there ſeems to be an eſſential difference, in point of 


2 


His extraor- 
dinary con- 
duc. 


He creates 
himſelf a me- 
diator, 


Did inction 
between a 
mediator and 
an arbitrator. 


degree, in their meaning. When two ſtates, independent of each 


other, enter into diſputes, which may terminate in a war, they may 
chuſe another power, as an umpire to decide their differences; and 
that umpire is properly called a mediator, When two private men 
mutually refer the deciſion of their diſputes to a third perſon, that 
perſon is rightly named an arbitrator. In both caſes, the conſent 
of the parties is neceſſary, to conſtitute not only the power, but 
even the very exiſtence of the mediator or arbitrator. This regu- 
lar appointment to the office inveſts it with decifive authority; 
for every man makes him the ſupreme judge of his own cauſe, 


Letter, January 2, 1762. Rous's Ap- Governor Pigot to the Nabob's Wife, 
pendix, No, VI. p. 53. July 1, 1960, 
+ Ibid, t Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 53. 
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ſovereign ſtates quarrel about their reſpective rights and poſſeſſions, 
a third frequently interpoſes and endeavours, by authority, by ar- 
gument, and even by intreaty, to bring them to terms of accommo- 
dation. But the interpoſing ſtate is not properly a mediator F. in 
this caſe, the deciſion of the ſelf- created mediator is not binding 
on the parties; as any one of them is at liberty either to accept 
or refuſe the offer 4. 7 5 


Many neceſſary qualifications were evidently wanting to Mr. Pi- 
got, to give him a title to the character of mediator between the 
Nabob of the Carnatic and the Rajah of Tanjore, The quarrel was 
not between two independent ſtates. Had that even been the caſe, 
Mr. Pigot was neither an independent prince himſelf, nor the repre- 
ſentative of an independent ſtate, to give him a colour of right to 
interpoſe. The Rajah was a tributary, a feudatory, a vaſſal, to the 
Mogul empire; the Nabob was the deputy of that empire in the 
Carnatic, the mediate power, to whom the Rajah was accountable, 
for his duty to the throne. The Nabob, finding that the Rajah had 
failed in that duty, had an undoubted right by his office, to require 
the performance of the terms of his tenure. Should the Rajah's 
obſtinacy render hoſtility neceſſary, it could not be called a war, but 
a rebellion, on his. part. Should even the demands, made by the 
Nabob, have been unjuſt, he was alone accountable for his conduct 
to the emperor, his ſovereign, and not to Mr. Pigot, who was him- 
ſelf an inferior ſubje& to the Mogul. The truth is, the Nabob had 
no right, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to diminiſh, either by treaty or com- 
promiſe, the tribute or the feudal duties, which the Rajah owed 
to the empire; and had he even conſented to Mr. Pigot's me- 
diation, the latter, by accepting that office, would have infringed 


* Adeo ſummum quiſque cauſæ ſuæ judicem +: Puffendorf, lib, v. cap. 13. $7, 
facit, quemcunque eligit. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Prat, + Ibid. 8 | 
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the prerogative of his ſovereign * the Mogul, who was the ſole © 0 P. 
judge of the inherent rights of his own crown. But as Mr. Pigot create. 


himſelf a mediator, without the conſent of the Nabob, he actually 
aſſumed the character and invaded the perſonal rights of his ſovereign, 
the Mogul; and committed a ſpecies of treaſon againſt his authority. 
But whatever title Mr. Pigot might have had to the office 1 
of mediator, he reſolved to exert it, as a matter of right. His en- 


withſtanding, 
N t ke him- 
fible letters to the Rajah, though encouraging with regard to the fefa : 


ſelf a media- 
Nabob's claims, were couched in terms, which implied that every ©" | 
thing depended on the mediator. In proportion as the correſpon- 

dence advanced, Pretaupa Sing roſe gradually in the eſteem of the Pretaupa 3 
Governor. This lucky change, in his favour, could not poſſibly avant 
have proceeded from the elegance of his ſentiments; at leaſt, not 

from the truth of his aſſertions T. His account of paſt tranſactions, 

in his letter of the ninth of March, is as falſe, as his allegation 

of great merit towards the Naboh and Engliſh, during the late war 4. 

But he had an agent dat Madras, who it ſeems explained matters, Cauſes of this 
in ſuch a ſatisfaQtory manner, to the Preſident, that, in the ſhort ſpace reve gg 
of four months, the latter was induced, no doubt, from a thorough 
conviction of his former miſtakes, to contradict his own letters to 

the Rajah. On the 3oth of January, he writes to Pretaupa Sing, He cells bim 
«© It will always give me very great concern to be obliged to ſpill 2 wy 
% human blood, or forcibly to d:/poſſe/s any prince of his country; | 
„but REBELS muſt be puniſhed, if they will not hear reaſon ||.” 


+. 


„The fundamental laws of the country are 
to acknowledge the Grand Mogul for firſt So- 
VEREIGN, the Governor-General of the Decan, 


for his repreſentative in that country; and the 
particular governors appointed by the Governor- 


General, as holding their authority from him, 
(p. 33-)—M., Dopleix, in open violence to the 
Fundamental laaus of the country, rebelled againſt 


Nabob Anaverdy Cawn, the legal repreſenta- | 


tive of the Great Mogul ; an obedience which 
you have laid down, as the fundamental laws 


of the country, and conſequently ought to obey, 
Governor Saunders's Letter, p. 34. ubi ſupra. 

+ Rous's Appendix, No, VI, p. 56, 57. 

We have already ſtated the Rajah's con- 
doct, during that period, ſrom the moſt indu— 
bitable authorities. | 

$ This was the noted Sambo-ji Punt, well 
known to the Members of the Council, as well 
as to the Preſident, | | | 


j| Rous's Appendix, p. 55. 
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C A p. In a letter to the Nabob, dated May 31ft, the Preſident ſays, “ The 


—— * ſettling all affairs, in this part of the country, has been left en- 


in May, a 


forereign * tirely to you. The preſent caſe is different. 7 conſider the king 

3 , © of Tanjore as a SOVEREIGN PRINCE*.” To this opinion of the 
r. 180 

eres himſelf political character of the Rajah, and the tenure by which he held his 


e government, Mr, Pigot adds a ſpecimen of his own knowledge of the 
law of nations. It is a cuſtom,” ſays he, © when two ſtates diſ- 

©. agree, to call in a THIRD, to judge between them. I offered 
A ven, myſelf as SUCH, and, therefore, the treaty muſt be conducted by 


kes the cha- 
racer of Me- © me. I act as MEDIATOR, the affair cannot, according to cuſtom, 


. ce be diſcuſſed in your Durbar .“ 


His princely Though there is ſome impropriety in calling one's ſelf a STATE, 
Te" language of the Preſident is truly PRINCELY, in the preceding 
quotation. The dignity of the diction is not, however, more re- 
markable than the alteration in the ſentiments of the writer, ſince 
the preceding year; when he declared, in his public capacity, the 
Though he Company's, and conſequently his own * obedience” to the or- 
andy kf ders of the Nabob . Purſuing the ſame regal language, which 
2 the idea of a Mediator ſuggeſted, the Preſident announced 
to the Nabob, that he had choſen an agent, for both, to 
he appoints proceed to Tanjore. I defire you,” ſays Mr. Pigot, © to give 


| Mr, Du Pre 


his repreſen= © your inſtructions to Mr. Du Pre, whom I have appointed to re- 
tati veat Tan- (0 | 


5 « preſent Mk.“ —At the ſame time, that the mediator wrote ſo au- 
| thoritatively to the Nabob, he uſed the like freedom, with the Rajah 


Negligence of of Tanjore. Though Sambo-ji Punt had convinced the Preſident, 
bo-1j1 . 5 o Wc : 
Pant. that his maſter was a © ſovereign prince,” he had neglected to ad- 


Rajah repri= vance arguments of ſtill greater weight, to ſupport his claims. The 
d, | 5 — 
N Rajah was, therefore, reprimanded, threatened, ſoothed, and en- 
and foothed, couraged; every expedient, in ſhort, was uſed to induce him to 
* Rous's Appendix, p, 59. t Mr. Pigot to the Nabob's Wife, Jar 1 1750 ut ſupra. 
1 Ibid. p. 59, o. $ Rous's Appendix, p. 60. 
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truſt his affairs intirely in the hands of the mediator, who failed 


not to impreſs his mind with his own importance. Myr troops,“ 


fays the chief agent of a mercantile factory, are peaceably can- 
« toned at Chillumbrum, and I ſend to you Mr, Du Pre, one of 
te the gentlemen of / Council, to pay my compliments to you, and 
ee to aſſure you of my regard *. 

The event ſhewed, that the Preſident aſſumed no greater power, 
than he actually poſſeſſed. The Nabob's repreſentation of the rights 
of his predeceſſors at length convinced him, by its want of ſucceſs, 
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that he could not inforce his own. In vain he requeſted, that the 


diſcuſſion of a point, which he perceived was to be interpreted againſt 


his claims, ſhould be poſtponed. The Preſident was bent on a 


treaty, and a treaty was conſequently made. Mr. Du Pre, a gen- 
tleman of addreſs and abilities, had been ſent to Tanjore, as joint 
agent from the Nabob and Mr. Pigot. Having examined the alle- 
gations of both parties, he found that neither was free from error. 
It was proved, that the Rajah had fallen in arrear, for the tribute of 
many years; but it alſo appeared, that the Nabob had relinquiſhed, 
in his diſtreſs, his claim to the ſums payable for ten of thoſe years; 
as an inducement to the Rajah to give his aſſiſtance in the late war; 

which, however, he never heartily gave. The Nabob affirmed, that 


the Rajahs of Tanjore, had paid annually twenty lacks, during the 


Nabobſhips of Sadatulla and Dooſt-Ali. He owned, however, that 
his father, the late Nabob, had ſettled it at ſeven lacks, with two 
lacks of Durbar charges. Pretaupa Sing, on the contrary, alleged, 
that though large ſums had been extorted by force, the ſtated and 
regular Peiſhcuiſh was no more than two lacks, per annum, to 
the Mogul, and two to the Nabob of Arcot, as a cuſtomary 
preſent T. 


+ Rous's Appendix, No, VI. p. 60. + Idem, paſſim. 
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It is impoſſible to reconcile ſo wide a difference, in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with veracity, on both ſides. The probability is, that the tri- 
bute was much larger, even in peaceable times, than Pretaupa Sing 
choſe to own. That it was ſettled at nine lacks, in the Nabobſhip 
of Anwar-ul-dien, is proved by many perſons in India, whoſe me- 
mory extends to the times ||; as well as by public records T. The 
ſums paid to Sipadar Ali, to Chunder-Saib, to Coja Abdulla, and 
other Nabobs, ought not to form precedents, as they were rather 
fines for diſobedience, than arrears of tribute, Beſides, when re- 
fractory ſubjects in India force the ſovereign to have recourſe to arms, 
he obliges them, when reduced, to pay the expences of the war; 
and theſe ſums have frequently been confounded, with the arrears of 
the regular tribute. The revolutions of Tanjore, its being repeat- 
edly conquered by the Moguls, its ſituation in the heart of one of 
their provinces, its abſolute dependence on the poſſeſſors of the reſt 
of the Carnatic, with regard to the waters of the Cavery, its ferti- 
lity, its wealth, render it highly improbable, if not impoſſible, that 
the conquerors of India would accept a ſum little more than 40, oo0l. 
from a country, which yielded annually near a million . 


But neither theſe reaſone, nor the poſitive affirmation of the Na- 
bob, had any weight with the Preſident. To prove how little he fa- 
voured that prince, he entered into a paper war againſt his claims *. 
In his letters on the ſubject, he employed expreſſions, no leſs unſuit- 
able to his own ſtation, than they were degrading to that of the Na- 


bob. On the 20th of September 1762, the treaty dictated by Mr. 


Pigot was concluded ; which, though forced upon the Nabob, as he 
afterwards acted under it, became binding with reſpe to tribute, 
as long as the Rajah performed his part of the agreement. The 


heads of the conditions were, twenty-two lacks, at five different pay- 


ments, as arrears of tribute; four lacks, as Peiſcuiſh and Durbar 


Private informatian, 1 Avrungzebe Letter to Zulphukar Chan, 1704. MS. | 
| ++ Nabob's Papers, paſſim. * Rous's Appendix, No, VI. p. 74. 
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charges, to be paid annually in the month of July; the ceſſion of © 


the diſtricts of Coiladdy and Elangad to the Rajah ; and the reſtora- 
tion of Trimulrow, the diſplaced Killedar of Arni, for whom Pre- 
taupa Sing had intereſted himſelf f. The Rajah had alſo agreed to 
give five lacks more, as a preſent ; but one lack was to be deducted, 
from that ſum for his own officers T. The Preſident and Council of 
Madras made themſelves guarantees, in the following words, an- 
nexed to the treaty : * We do hereby promiſe, as far as in us lies, 
c that in caſe either party ſhall fail, in the performance of the arti- 


« cles, he hath thereby undertaken to perform, or any part thereof, 


« we will, to the utmoſt of our power, aſſiſt the other party to com- 


« faungfaction for his failure therein.“ 


This treaty, when written out fair, was carried by the Preſident 


to the Nahob; but that prince refuſed to ſubſcribe to terms, to which 


he kad never given his conſent. Mr. Pigot ſeized the Nabob's chop, 
and put it, with his own hand, to the paper *. 
negociated the terms, was diſpatched, with this forced treaty, to 
Tanjyce. Though Pretanpa Sing was too prudent to refuſe his ſig- 
nature, to conceſſions ſo favourable to himſelf, he had ſcarce affixed 
his ſeal to the treaty, when he made new demands, which, if granted, 
would enable him to cvade the payment of the paltry Peiſhcuiſh, he 
had agreed to give. 
he could not decently do more. 
« friendly letter,” by the hands of Sambo-1i Punt, he ſays: I looked 
** upon the treaty, as it now ſtands, to be ſo favourable to vob, that 


I really flattered myſelt, that you. would have been well ſatisſied 


. Rous's Appendix, No, VB p. 79, 80. 

1 lbid. p. 8:, 

* Nabob to Mr. Palk, Oeber 8th, 1776. 
General Lawrence, Mr. Bovrechier, and par- 
ticularly Colonel Call and Mr. Palk, were ei— 


ther preſent at this tranſadtion, or were con- 
vince1 of the truth of it from the inconteſtabie 
information, given by others as well as by the 
Nabob; who made heavy complaints to them 
of the Preſident's conduct. 


Ppel him, who ſhall fail to fulfil his agreement, and to render due 


M. Dupre, who had 


But Mr. Pigot had already done fo much, that 
In his anſwer to the Rajah's 


“ with: 
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with it, and particularly the article of future Peiſhcuiſh. I need 
not recal to your remembrance, the tranſactions of former go- 


« vernments; a very flight reflection muft convince you, that in 


* this article you are Highly favoured. It has coſt me a great deal 
6 of trouble to reduce it, to the ſum. ſtipulated, and I ſhould be really 
e aſhamed to aſk the Nabob to make any abatement .“ It appears, 
from the paſſage cited, that the very man, who made the treaty, 
thought it more favourable to the Rajah, than to his ſuperior the 
Nabob. That the Peiſhcuiſh had been reduced, from what it had for- 


merly been; and that Mr. Pigot himſelf was convinced, he had al- 


ready uſed ſo much freedom with the claims of the Nabob, that 
% he ſhould be aſhamed” to encroach further on his rights. 

The Preſidency were themſelves ſenſible, that the treaty, which 
had been forced on the Nabob, was ſo inadequate to his juſt claims, 
that they ſhewed an inclination to excuſe it to the Court of Directors, 


in their letter of the gth of November 1762. Inſtead of urging the 


Tight the Rajah had to ſuch favourable conditions, they pleaded their 
own inability to bring him to juſtice, as their chief motive to the 
treaty Þ. Their want of a ſufficient force, the expence of an expe- 


dition, the danger of raiſing other enemies, in caſe of a rupture 


with the Rajah, the incapacity of the Nabob to recover a ſingle ru- 


pee, without the aſſiſtance of the Company, were the arguments 


produced, to juſtify their conduct . But what neceſſity was there, 
for making any demands, as they own they could enforce none? 
The Nabob wiſhed to poſtpone the buſineſs, till a more fit opportu- 
nity. Pretaupa Sing would have been glad to have retained the pal- 
try ſum, he advanced. The beſt, and perhaps the only reaſon, for 


_ precipitating the meaſure, is mentioned by the Preſident, that he 


himſelf “ had thoughts of leaving India ſhortly d.“ The event 


t Rous's Appendix, No, VI. p. 81, 82. || Ibid. 
+ Ibid. p. 83. bid. p. 74. 
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ſhewed, that neither arguments nor reaſons were neceſſary, to con- 
vince the Court of Directors. That reſpeQable body, with the true 
ſpirit of their inſtitution, inſtead of being anxious about the juſtice 
of the tranſaction, wiſhed to partake of its profit. Having under- 
ſtood, that in addition to the twenty-two lacks, obtained as arrears 
of peiſhcuiſh, four lacks had been given, as a preſent, the honour- 
able Court ſay, in their letter of the goth of December 1763: 
« Now if this laſt named ſum was given as a preſent, it ſeems as if 
« the Company ought to have it for their interpoſition and guarantee 
„of the treaty, We ſhall be glad to have this affair explained to 


„us, that we may know the real ſtate of the caſe, with reſpect to 


„that donation “.“ | 

Such is the hiſtory of the treaty of 1762, faithfully extracted from 
the papers, which the Court of Directors have publiſhed, in juſtifi- 
cation of their own conduct. It has appeared, that the Preſidency, 
inſtead of aiding a friend and ally, in the recovery of his juſt de- 
mands upon a vaſlal, depending on his government, ſupported that 
vaſſal, in his refractory conduct, though he had uniformly acted, 
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during a long ſeries of hoſtility and public calamity, an undutiful 


part towards his ſuperior and had been treacherous to themſelves. 
That, when they ought to have made him pay his proportion of the 


expences of a war, which protected him and his dominions, they 


not only permitted him to“ fit rent- free ,“ but had reduced his cuſ- 
tomary tribute, to leſs than one-half of the ſum uſually paid, in the 


moſt regular and peaceable times. That, though he was bound, by 


the nature of his tenure, as well as the laws of ſelf-preſer vation, to 
give his aſſiſtance in the war, they allowed him to ſet off againſt the 


unſettled arrears of his tribute, a kind of exemption, which he had 


extorted from the Nabob in his diſtreſs; and that merely as an in- 


* Rous's Appendix, No. VI. p. 85. Rajah, dated Jan, zoth, 1762, Rous's Ap- 
T Mr, Pigor's expreſſion, in his letter to the pendix, p. 55. 


ducement 
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CHAP, ducement to do his duty, which he otherwiſe refuſed to perform. That, 
IV. | ; | 
A when they ſtripped ſmaller delinquents, though poſſeſſing equal rights 
with him by the conſtitution of the country, of their territories, and 
deprived them of their liberty, they ſoothed, flattered, and favoured 
Pretaupa Sing, more guilty-—but more wealthy than them all. That 
the Preſident, either ignorant of the nature of his ſtation, or aſſuming 
powers, to which he had no title, had arbitrarily taken to himſelf 
the office of mediator, without any authority from the parties, upon 
whoſe differences he was to decide. That, under this uſurped cha- 
rater, he concluded a treaty, without either the communication or 
conſent of the Nabob ; and that to give it validity, he had forcibly 
ſeized the chop of that prince, and affixed it to the paper, with his 
own hand, 55 . 
av deg But though the treaty of 1762 was evidently forced upon the Na- 
| bob, as he afterwards acquieſced under the terms, he was certainly 
bound to pay attention to its due performance on his part“. This 
circumſtance neither he himſelf, nor any who has eſpouſed his cauſe, 
has ever once denied. The treaty had but two objects, the liquida- 
5 tion of paſt arrears of Peiſhcuiſh, and the ſettling the amount of 
1 the future tribute. The very gentleman, who negociated the treaty 
= | itſelf, has declared, that it © related only to matters of account ),“ 
1 and could not © preclude the Nabob from his conſtitutional claims {” 
| | upon the Rajah of Tanjore, as a vaſlal and dependent. The gua- 
0 rantee of the Company went only to the point of Peiſhcuiſh, If 
it | « there exiſted in both, or either of the parties, any original, con- 
1 ce flitutional RIGHTS, which were not the ſubject of the treaty, the 
% Company were not bound,” they had no right, © to interfere &.“ 
But, ſhould the Nabob demand a greater tribute than that ſettled by 


ſum, 


the treaty, or the Rajah either neglect or refuſe to pay the ſtipulated | 
! 0 ä | 9 Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 673. 7 Ibid, ; 
"| + Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, p. 16. $ Ibid. p. 11. 3 
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fum, then the Company, though they had arbitrarily conſtituted 
themſelves umpires, were obliged to adhere to their own agreement, 
and “ aſſiſt the party performing againſt the party failing to per- 
« form” his ſtipulation, The enforcement of their guarantee 
might, as it actually happened, lead the Company, as allies or auxi- 
liaries into a war; but when a ſolemn war is once declared and ter- 
minates in ſucceſs, the PRINCIPAL, and not the ALLY or AUXILI1= 
ARY, acquires the property of what he takes from the enemy, and 
that without rule or meaſure ; ſo that he and his aſſigns are to be 
defended in the poſſeſſion of them by all nations f. 


+ O He Spooyice Tic iow bv @ Th HET MON 
[OV XP2tTEPAEVE TWV HPUTENTWY Eva Poi. Ariſtot. 

Ta Twy Hu ewas Te N x rp αν eil co dat 
rv xe . Plutarch. in Vita Alexandri. 

Quz ex hoſtibus capiuntur jure gentium ſta» 


Ee 


10 


tim capientium fiunt. Cajus Juriſconſultus, 
lib. v. Naturalem hanc acquiſitionem @vow1v 
x710w appellat Theophilus, in Græcis Inſtitu- 
tionibus, ſicut & Ariſtoteles dixerat ropurie 
@vots N,. | | 
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55 -vY, 


¶ Fairs of the Carnatic, from 1762 to the Treaty with 
Hyder Ali, in 1769. 


TT the taking of Pondicherry, in the month of January 


1761, and the ſubſequent fall of the few places of ſtrength 
poſſeſſed by the French in the Carnatic, put an end to the national 
war in Aſia, its flames ſeemed to acquire additional force in Europe, 


before the end of the year. Spain having ſuffered the elder branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon to experience all the calamities, which 
follow unſucceſsful hoſtilities, threw its own weight into the ſcale of 


France, when the affairs of that kingdom were too deſperate to be 


retrieved. The tide of Britiſh ſucceſs, inflead of being ſtopped by 
this obſtruction, in a manner, acquired vigour from reſiſtance; and 
the new enemy was ſoon involved in the lame misfortunes and diſ- 
graces with the old. | 

In little more, than the ſpace of a year from the commencement 


of the Spaniſh war, a peace was concluded ; which ſecured to the 
Britiſh thoſe advantages in Hindoſtan, which their arms had acquired, 


In the eleventh article of the definitive treaty, Mahommed Ali was 
acknowledged lawful Nabob of Arcot, and guaranteed, in all the 
rights of that office, by the Britiſh and French nations. He was 
the firſt Indian prince, except the Nizam, mentioned in the ſame 
article, who had ever been comprehended as an ally, in a ſolemn 


treaty, between European powers “. 


2 Vide Treaty of Paris, Att, XI, 


Three 


J*- 6 
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Three years before Mahommed Ali was declared an ally, by the 
treaty of Paris, King George II. had honoured him with that title, 
under his own hand. In a letter of the 21ſt of February 1760, his 
Majeſty was pleaſed to aſſure the Nabob of his © invariable and per- 

& manent reſolution of continuing firm to all his allies, in every 
0 part of the world *.” Relying on a royal promiſe, fo ſolemnly 
pledged, the Nabob requeſted, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, ſoon after the taking of Pondicherry, that, when 
peace ſhould be made, an article might be inſerted in the treaty, to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of the Carnatic to him and his heirs. In this 
letter he informed the miniſter, that he had ſupplied the army with 
proviſions, during the ſiege. That he had prevented twenty thou- 
ſand Mahommedans, who had been invited by M. Lally, from com- 
ing to the aſſiſtance of the French. That he had been, for fourteen 
years, connected in their adverſity as well as proſperity, with the 
Engliſh. That he had aſſiſted them at Fort St. David, before either 
Mr. Griffin or Admiral Boſcawen arrived. That the misfortunes of 


his family proceeded, from the inveteracy of the French, on account 


of his known attachment to the Engliſh ; and hence he deduced the 
death of his father, the expenditure of his treaſure, and the ruin of 
his country Þ. 98 

The treaty of Paris, by guaranteeing Mahommed Ali, in the en— 
tire poſſeſſion of the Carnatic, confirmed in his perſon all the rights, 
with which he was inveſted, at the ſigning of the treaty. The two 
ſovereign princes, who were the principals in that ſolemn ſtipula- 
tion, bound themſelves and conſequently their ſubjeas, from in- 
vading any one of thoſe rights. Every encroachment, upon the im- 
munities of an ally, as recognized by the contracting powers, would 
have been an act of hoſtility ; an infringement, which might have 


* MS, Copy of the Letter. | 
+ Nabob's Letter to Mr. Secretary Pitt, Feb. 1761, 
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C 1 P. Juſtified the interference of the party, who had adhered to the treaty, 


Gala 


liable to pu- 
niſhment, as a 
high miſde- 
meanour. 
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the Company 
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from the Na- 
bob. 
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the Carnatic. 


in oppoſition to the party, by whom it had been violated. A conſti- 
tution was formed, for the government of the Carnatic, which the 
ſubjects of Great- Britain and France were to obſerve, at their peril. 
Should either of theſe preſume to invade that conſtitution, it was 
the duty of the ſovereign of ſuch invaders, to bring them to con- 
dign puniſhment, and to oblige them to make reparation; otherwiſe 


he himſelf became a party, and furniſhed the other guarantee, with 


a juſtifiable cauſe of war. The ſervants of the Eaſt-India Company 
were ſo ſenſible of the reſtraint, which the eleventh article of the 
treaty of Paris had laid upon their avarice and ambition, that they 
induſtriouſly concealed its contents from the Nabob, for ſeveral years. 
Intelligence of the treaty, which guaranteed Mahommed Ali, in 
the ENTIRE poſſeſſion of the Carnatic, had ſcarce arrived on the 


coaſt, when the Preſidency ſhewed their diſregard, for the ſolemn 
ſtipulation of their ſovereign, by ſeizing a conſiderable portion of 


his ally's territories. The expences of the ſieges of Madras and 
Pondicherry, together with that of the war in other places, being 


Placed to the Nabob's account, that prince had been involved in a 


heavy debt to the Company. Towards the payment of this debt, 
he had aſſigned, as has been already related, the annual ſum of 


twenty-eight lacks of rupees, charged upon his whole revenue. 


| Notwithſtanding this ſettlement, they had demanded near double 
that ſum *, in one year, which his country could not afford to pay. 


Their pre- 
tence to paſt, 
not future ſer- 
vices. 


Mr. Pigot, the Company's Preſident, having reſolved to return to 
Europe, in the end of 1763, ſhewed an inclination to cloſe his go- 
vernment, with a meaſure, which, by bringing ſome ſplendid ad- 
vantage to the Company, might throw credit on himſelf T. He, 
therefore, deſired the Nabob to cede a territory to the Company 


* Sir John Lindſay to the Secretary of State, Oct. 13th, 1770. 
+ Mr, Pigot to the Nabob, June 8 1763. 
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in Jaghire, as a reward for paſt, not as a condition of future ſer- C = P. 


vices J. . - 5 irs 
But before Mr. Pigot made this deciſive requiſition, he had ma- og or. 


naged matters, with an art, if not with a duplicity, unſuitable to Pigot, 
thoſe lofty ideas of political honour, with which the defenders of 

his conduct attempt to adorn his character. In a converſation with 

the Nabob, at the Admiralty-houſe in Fort St. George, he firſt only 

aſked for ſome villages round Madras ; and theſe only, after the 

diſcharge of his debt to the Company “. At another meeting — po 
he roſe in his demands; and aſked Conjaveram and other three diſ- demands. 
tricts. The Nabob, after remarking, that from ſoliciting for vil- 

lages, the Preſident had increaſed his requiſition to whole countries, 

reminded him of his having ceded, at different times, St. Thome, 
Turendaporum, together with the fort and territory of Punamallee ; 

and, that, beſides, he had relinquiſhed the Peiſhcuiſh for Madras, 

' which the Company were bound to pay, by the tenure by which they _ 

held that place T. To this Mr. Pigot replied, ** that if the four diſ. Heoffers very 
e tricts mentioned were given, the Company would be extremely ie" 
* pleaſed and obliged to the Nabob, and would eve: aſſiſt him and 

* his children with a proper force of Europeans, without defiring 

any thing further. That till the Nabob had cleared off his debts 

to the Company, the revenues of thoſe diſtricts, after defraying 


* the expences of the ſoldiers, ſhould be placed to the credit of his 
“ account \.” 


When the time fixed by Mr. Pigot, for his return to Europe, ap- ye rrnce=as 
proached, he proceeded from ſolicitation to requiſition, as has been “ 


t!0': fore Us 


already obſerved. The Nabob endeavoured to obtain, in writing, fits. 
thoſe terms, which the Preſident had verbally agreed to grant. He 


T Mr. Pigot to the Nabob, Auguſt 13th, + Ibid. 


7763. | F lbid. p. 161. 
* Rous's Appendix, No, X. p. 160, | | 
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ſent, therefore, the copy of an agreement, containing the terms al- 
ready ſpecified ; which he wiſhed the Governor and Council to ſign, 
prior to their receiving his Sunneds for the Jaghire. But Mr. Pigot 
returned the agreement unſigned, with every ſymptom of reſent- 
ment. This mark of diſreſpect was followed, by a ſevere letter from 
the Preſident, in which he reminded the Nabob of his obligations to 
he Engliſh; and accuſed him, in almoſt direct terms, of ingrati- 
tude. He told him, that it did not become a man, who owed his 


whole country to the Company, to aſk any conditions for a part of 


it; © for (ſaid he) they do not take any thing from you; but they 


are the givers, and you are a receiver *.” In conſequence of theſe 


threats, the unfortunate Nabob was obliged to iſſue unconditional 


Sunneds, for an extent of country, to the annual amount of fourteen 


perious vaſlals, was the K+ etl of renting the lands. which he had 


granted away. This he requeſted, not from hopes of profit, for 


the ſum is much greater, than the revenue yielded by the Jaghire; 
but merely to preſerve appearances, with his own ſubjects, by keep- 


ing up a ſhew of authority in diſtricts, which were once his own . 
Theſe arbitrary encroachments on the rights ſecured to Mahommed 
Ali, by the treaty of Paris, were begun by Mr. Pigot, after he had 
formally announced to the Nabob that treaty, but without mention- 
ing the guarantee ||. | 

The news of the treaty of Paris, which arrived at Golconda, in 


autumn 1763, proved fatal to Sullabut Jung, whom the French had 


raiſed to the Subahſhip of the Decan, upon the death of his nc- 
* Muziffer, in February 1751. That weak and unfortunate 


* Mr, Pigot to the Nabob, Auguſt 13th, Mr. Pigot to the Nabob, June 4th, 1763. 


1763. | Mr. Pigot, in a letter to the Nabob, dated 


+ 175,000 l. Auguſt 14th, 1703, acknowledges the receipt 


1 Sir John Lindſay's Narrative, Og. 12th, of the articles of the treaty, but ſays, they are 


3770, too long to be written, 


Prince 
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thority, by his brother Nizam 
in confinement. As an inſult 
upon his misfortunes, the uſurper ofchis authority had permitted 
him to retain the titles of government. 
tinction and the continuance of his life, to Nizam Ali's fears of the 
French, who, he believed, were attached to a Subah raiſed by them- 
ſelves, 
of Paris, from his part of the Decan, he dipped his hand in his 
and, by his murder, ſecured himſelf 2 8 8 
revolution, that might be attempted in his favour. 

In the month of October 1763, Mr. Pigot reſigned the govern- 
ment of Madras, and returned to Europe. Notwithſtanding the ſe- 


prince having been diveſted of his 
Ali, had remained, for ſeveral year 


But when he found, that they were excluded, by the treaty 


CHAP. 


t Sullabut owed this diſ- 


Mr. Pigot re- 
turns to Eu- 
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verity and even injuſtice, with which he had treated the Nabob, he 


found means to reconcile his mind before his departure. Having 


offered his ſervices in Europe, in the buſineſs of the Carnatic, the 


Nabob furniſhed him with inſtructions, as his agent, annexing to 
that office an annual penſion of twelve thouſand pagodas „ 
Pigot was ſucceeded in the government by Mr. Palk; a gentleman 
of a milder diſpoſition than his predeceſſor, and conſequently more 
ſuitable to the temper of Aſiatics; who are ſurpriſed and diſguſted 
at the violent ſallies of Daſſion, to which ſome Europeans are . 
uarly ſubject. 

On the 16th of December, in the ſame year, Pretaupa Sing died 
ſuddenly at Tanjore. Prior quarrels, with his general, Mona-ji, and 
with his own ſon and ſucceſſor, *Tulja-j1, furniſhed a plauſible foun- 
dation for reports, that Pretaupa had not made his exit in the natural 
way r. But whether the ſurmiſes of murder procceded from matter 
of fact, or from the character of Tulja-ji, who was thought capa- 


ble of ſuch villainy, is a ſubject unworthy of enquiry. In whatever 
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manner Pretaupa came by his death, the complexion of his life was 


not calculated to leave regret behind him, when he died. Raiſed by 
a faction, from an obſcure condition, in oppoſition to Shaw-j1, the 
legitimate heir *, who had been expelled, he was deſtined to be and 
actually remained a tool, during the greateſt part of his government. 
Being by diſpoſition falſe and treacherous, his natural timidity F was 


a kind of virtue, as it prevented him from the commiſſion of dan- 


gerous crimes. He was ſucceeded in the government of Tanjore, 


by his ſon Tulja-ji, a young man, much more weak and more pro- 


fligate than his father ; who, though not virtuous, had confined his 
appetites to common vices. 


Though Pretaupa Sing had been ſo much favoured, in the treaty 


of 1762, he ſhewed no inclination to be punctual, in obſerving the 
terms. The twenty-two lacks, which he had agreed to pay as ar- 
rears of tribute to the Nabob, had been transferred to the credit of 
that prince, in the books of the Company. But the ſecond kiſt, 
which was payable in April 1763, could only be extorted from him 


in Auguſt, by the terror of the troops, marching to the ſiege of 


Madura, who were ordered to ſtop in the neighbourhood of Tan- 
jore . Notwithſtanding this reluQtance, in the performance of his 
part of the treaty, Pretaupa did not fail to aſk new favours from 
the Preſidency. He repreſented, that“ the river Cavery ſhould be 
„ ſwelled, that his country ſhould be thereby cultivated to produce 
© money to pay off the debts.” He affirmed, that © even the 
« Soucars || ſeemed unwilling to lend money ;” as the river Cavery 
was not diverted from falling into the Coleroon, by its natural 


* Vide p. 68. This Shaw-ji, or Sahu-ji, trouble, and threw him into a dungeon, Orme, 
wzs the unfortunate perſon, whom the ſervants vol, ii. 
af the Eaſt India Company ſet up againſt Pre- + Orme, vol. ii. 
taupa in 1749. But finding Pretaupa more 1 Rous's Appendix, No, xIll. p- 189. 
(uitable to heir pur poſes, they agreed to“ pre- [| Indian Bankers, 
« yeut the pretender” from giving him further 
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ſtreams of the two rivers, from uniting again. 
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courſe. But, continues he to Mr. Pigot, © 1 depend on your ho- 


„ nour's friendſhip,, which I have PROCURED in every reſpe&*,” 


Though Mr. Pigot had exhibited every mark of a partial friend- 
ſhip for Pretaupa, in the treaty of 1762, he had neglected one ſti- 
pulation in his favour, which left his country much in the power of 
his ſuperior, the Nabob. The river Cavery, after traverſing the ex- 
tenſive country of Myſore, falls through the mountains, which ſe- 


parate the two coaſts, into the Carnatic ; and, about fix miles to the 


north-weſt of Tritchinopoly, divides its ſtreams between two chan- 
nels. 
into the ſea at Devi-Cotah |; but the ſouthern branch, retaining 
that of Cavery, ſeparates itſelf, about twenty miles to the eaſtward 


of Tritchinopoly, into ſeveral large branches, which, paſſing through 
the province of Tanjore, give its fertility to that country T. The 


ſtreams of the Coleroon and Cavery form, by their ſeparation, the 
iſland of Seringham, famous for the pagoda, from which it derives 
its name. The banks of the two rivers, for ſome miles above and 


The northern branch aſſuming the name of Coleroon, falls 
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Diſputes 
about the Ca- 
very. 


% 


Deſcription of 
that 1 ver. 


below Tritchinopoly, * are in no part two miles aſunder, in many 


« ſcarcely one: and at Coiladdy, a ſmall fort fifteen miles to the 
« eaſt of Tritchinopoly 8,“ the ſtream of the Cavery was certainly 
intended by nature, to rejoin the Coleroon. But a mound of 
a conſiderable length had been anciently erected, to prevent the 
The waters of the 
Cavery preſs, in their natural courſe, upon this mound with ſuch 
force, that it requires almoſt conſtant repairs. As the boundaries of 
Tanjore never extended to within many miles of the bank, that 


The great 
mound near 
Coiladdy, 
which turns 
its waters into 
Tanjore, is 

in the territ ry 
of Tritchino- 
poly. 


country muſt have depended, from all antiquity, on the government | 


of Tritchinopoly, its neareſt neighbour, 


* Rous's Appendix, No. X! 110, p. 187, t Orme, vol, i. p. 177. 


188. § Ibid, 
1 


+ Lawrence's Narrative, p. 17. 


The 


bo. THISORY AND MANAGEMENT OF 


C a F.- The treaty of 1762, between the Nabob and the Rajah, had been 


NN confined to one object, the amount of the future Peiſhcuiſh, to be 
e treaty © 


1752 confined Paid by Tanjore *. The Preſidency, who had made themſelves gua- 


pject, ; ; N = 
8 rantees of that treaty, had no right to interfere in any other diſ- 


tne ibu. putes, between the Nabob and Rajah ; nor to become arbiters, with 
Preſidency | : 5 . > EE | . a 
had no right regard to the conſtitutional right of the Carnatic over Tanjore f. 


to interfere in | | | | = C 
27 other if THAT was a matter (ſays the very gentleman who negociated the 


. < treaty itſelf) which had not been thought of, in ſettling the treaty 
Tie Rajab © of 1762 +.” Pretaupa Sing, notwithſtanding, ſeems to have made 


makes the 
repairing of the reparation of the mound, in ſome meaſure, the condition of 


he mour, paying the kiſts, which the treaty had directed him to pay to the 
. jul deve Company. Mr. Pigot, willing to favour him, wrote repeated let- 
ters to the Nabob, in the ſtrongeſt terms hF. But, upon examina- 
Mr. Pigot- _.. "LES | 
nieelf Binds tion. ||, even Mr. Pigot found the Nabob's right to the mound, fo 
. deciſively eſtabliſhed, that he entirely dropped every requiſition, on 
he Nabob, 1 n 
Ing Fang va ' that head H. It appears, that Pretaupa Sing himſelf acknowledged 
eee the right to be veſted in the Nabob J, and that all the different de- 
Wns. 5 , "y 5 | . 
| puties, appointed by the Preſidency to examine into the ſubject, 
made their reports, that the right of repairing the mound exiſted in 


the Nabob alone, as Soubadiar of the Carnatic. 


The Nabob, The Nabob, who had no reaſon to be ſatisfied, with the treaty, 


being diſſatis- 


r which had been forced upon him, in 1762, ſhewed no inclination- 


F 0 ; * 0 * . .. by . | . . 
_— dens do relinquiſh any of his rights, which full remained, to gratify the 


no inclination Rajah of Tanjore, Pretaupa Sing, who was neither a ſtranger to 


to relinquiſh . | | | : 
his right. his own want of right to the mound, nor to the Nabob's feelings, 


® Vindication of the Government of Fort Governor and Council in May 1763, to exa- 


St. George, relative to the expedition againſt mine into the ſubject, made his report eutirely 


Tanjore in 177 71. By Joſias Du Pre, Eſq. in favour of the Nabob. Rous's Appendix, 


p. 28. P. 209. 
+ Mr. Du Pres Vindication, Þ. .. S Ibid, 
Þ Ibid, + Letter from the Rajah of Tanjore, er tered. 


§ Rous's Appendix, No, XIII. p. 209. in Country Correſpondence, No, LXII. March 
|| Mr, Newton, who was appointed by the 21ft, 1763. 


6 c on. 


hy 
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on that ſubject, propoſed an interview, which took place in autumn 


1763. The Rajah, in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, acknowledged his 


faults. He ſolicited the Nabob's forgiveneſs, for his not having paid 


him the proper reſpect, when he landed at Negapatam in 1758; and 
for refuſing him admittance into the fort of Tanjore. He begged 
his pardon, for his invaſion of the diſtricts of the Marawar, in ex- 
preſs oppoſition to the injunctions of his ſuperior ; for his aſſiſting, 


Uſoph Chan in his rebellion ; and for all his paſt offences. He pro- 


miſed, that in future neither himſelf nor his ſons ſhould do any 
thing diſagreeable to the Nabob. That, inſtead of aiding Uſoph, 


he would take the whole burden of the war againſt him, on himſelf, 
That he would join the Nabob, ** both in body and ſoul;“ and that 


he would conſider the Nabod's enemies as his enemies, his friends 
as his friends. Theſe declarations © he confirmed with an oath, a 


« ſtronger than which, in his religion, cannot be taken *.“ 


The Nabob was ſo well pleaſed, with the ſubmiſhve conduct of 


Pretaupa, that he forgave him the ſum of four lacks of Trivambore 
rupees. He alſo agreed to make ſome repairs on the mound ; though 
he uniformly declared, that the diverting all the waters of the Ca 


very, into the province of Tanjore, was extremely diſagreeable to 
his own people , as the flat country to the eaſt of Tritchinopoly 


would be thereby overflowed 4. But when Tulja-ji aſſumed the 
government, he demanded as a right, what his father had requeſted 
as a favour. Inſtead of flattering the pride of his ſuperior, by ap- 
plications to him in perſon, he wrote abuſive letters, concerning 
that prince, to the Preſidency of Madras F ; deliring them to lay 
their commands on the Nabob to repair the bank. The Preſidency, 
who had uniformly paid great attention to the government of Tan- 


1 Ibid. 
K Ibid. paſſim. 


Rous's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 156, 
197. | 
bid. p. 209, 


| jore, 
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CHAP. jore, ever. ſince the negociations adout the treaty of 1762, vehe- 
8 3 preſſed the Nabob ||, who was incapable of thoſe © winning 
ported by the ways, which had rendered the Rajah ſo VALUABLE an ally and ſo 
Fretdency. great a favourite. The Nabob, conſcious of his own rights, and 

how little the Rajah contributed towards the general defence, ex- 
ack ar 5 preſſed his unwillingneſs, but complied. Beſides, the reluctance, 
3 with which he was brought to confer favours upon a man, who had 
repair the added inſult to injury, the Nabob had a political reaſon, for defer- 
8 ring the repairs of the bank. The Rajah's aſſiſtance was wanted 
ws for the ſiege of Madura ; and he knew that nothing, but neceſſity, 


would induce kin to perform his 31 to his ſuperior *, 


FD - 
| Rous's Appendix, paſſim. granted permiſſion for the repairing the Anna- 
* Extract of Minutes of Conſaltation , 28th cutta at our defire, and will ſend orders to his 
| April 1777. Amildar at Tritchinopoly to give every reaſon- 5 
As the Honourable Court of Directors, in able aſſiſtance, that it may be put in the ſame p 3 


their ſeparate letter per Grenville 12th April ſtate it was during the life of Pretaub Sing. Re- 
1775, order the Rajah of Tanjore to be re- ſolved al ſo, as this has been a ſubject of con- 
ſtored to the full and entire poſſeſſion of his do- ſtant diſpute between the Nabob and the Rajah 
minions as held by him in 1762, without in- of Tanjore, that the following references to the 
fringing the rights of the Nabob of the Carna- Records be inſerted on this day's Conſultation, = | 
tic; and as it appears from the letters mentioned to ſhew at one view to the Honourable Court  } 
hereafter from Rajah Pretaub Sing, as well as of Directors, that the right now claimed by the 1 
the opinions of this Government ſubſequent to Nabob, has ever been admitted; but that this 1 
the concluſion of che treaty of 1762, that the Board have at all times conſidered it as a matter F „ | | 
right of repairing or amending the Annacutta of great moment, that the Annacutta ſhould be - 
was then acknowledged to be veſted in the Na- repaired whenever the banks were broken down 
bob. Reſolved, it is the opinion of this Board, or Waſhed away. 
ö that this right doth exiſt in the Nabob alone, as The Preſident is directed to acquaint the Na- 
| Soubahdar of the Carnatic, and that the Ra- bob of the proper ſenſe the Board have of his 
| jah of Tanjore is not to begin, or carry on any acquieſcence to have the Annacutta repaired, | 
| repairs whatever, unleſs permitted to do ſo by agreeably to our requeſt to him on that head. 
B the Nabob. That agreeably to the Nabob's 
requeſt, the people ſent by the Rajah of Tan- 
jore to the Annacutta ſhould be forthwith re- 
called, and that the Rajah be informed, it ap- 
pears from the Company's records, as well as 


« - — a als. a” 


Conſultation 2 1ſt March, 1763. 

A letter is read from the Rajah of Tanjore, 

entered in Country Correſpondence, No. LXII. 

requeſting the Board would deſire the Nabob to 
permit“ him to amend the bank.“ 


5 


from his father's Pretaub Sing's letters, that he | D 

ö has no right to repair the bank, unleſs privi- Conſultation 15th April, 1763. 5 
{ leged ſo-to do by the Nabob. That the Rajah A letter is wrote from the Board to Mr. "2s 
of Tanjore be alſo informed, the Nabob hath Newton, ordered on a ſurvey of the Annacutta, f 


6 the 


Chan in the government. 
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To explain this ſubject, we muſt recur to former times. The C 2 7 b. 


eity of Madura, with the province of the ſame name, being depen- 


dent on Tritchinopoly *, fell into the hands of the Moguls, when 


they conquered the laſt mentioned province. During the captivity of 
Chuder-Saib in the capital of the Marattas, Madura, with the reſt of Iſoph Chan. 
the Carnatic, became ſubject to the Nabob Anwar-ul-dien. When Chun- 


der-Saib, in the revolution in favour of Muziffer Jung, aſſumed the 


title of Nabob of Arcot, Madura was ſeized by Allum Chan f, one of his 
adherents; but the power of that officer declining at the death of his 


patron, the Nabob recovered the city, and placed his brother Mapheus 
Mapheus Chan was ſucceeded, in the 


year 1758, by Moodally t; and he, in June 1760, by Uſoph Chan, 


« the Board being deſirous to procure for the 
« King of 'Fanjore the liberty he deſired, if it 
might be done without prejudice to the Na- 


. bb.” 


Conſultation 8th May, 1763. 
A letter is read from Mr, Newton on the 
ſu jet of the Annacutta. 


Conſultation 16th April and 14th May, 1764. 

A minute of conſultation, and letters from 
the Nabob and tne Rajah of Tanjore, together 
with a repreſentation from the Tanjore Vac- 
quiel on the ſubject of the Annacutta. 


| Conſultation 24th May, 1764. 
A letter is wrote to Mr. James Bourchier, 


ordered on a ſurvey of the Annacutta, wherein 


the Board ſiy, © The King hath probably re- 
« queſted more than the Nabob can grant 
without endangering his wn country; and 
* the Nabob is perhaps too tenacious of his 
* own privileges, to comply with the King's 


** requett, as far as in reaſon he ought.” 


Conſultation 24th July, 1764. 

A letter is read from Major Campbell, 
wherein he ſays, © The Nabob has ſent orders 
4 to his lon, to repair the banks of the Ca- 
very immediately, and in ſuch a manner that 


„the King of Tanjore will have no reaſon t 
find fault with it.“ 


at 


Conſultation 2d Auguſt, 1764. 
A letter is read from Mr. James Bourchier, 
deſcribing the breaches of the Annacutta. 


Conſultation 24th Auguſt, 1764. 
A letter is read from Mr, James Bourchier,. 


wherein he ſays, that “ a meſſage from the Na- 


«© bob confirmed what he had all along ſuſped- 
* ed, that though the Nabob had given his 
conſent to make the repairs the Board re- 
_ quired of him, nothing was more diſtant 


from his intention than the performance of 
thy” 


Conſultation 28th January, 1765. 

The Preſident acquaints the Board, that he 

had with ſome difficulty prevailed on the Nabob 

to permit the King of Tanjore to repair the- 

breaches in the Cavery, and the Annacut near 
Malore. 


(4 true Extract) 
R. J. SULLVAaN, Secretary. 


* Jeſuit's Letters, vol. ii. 
+ Orme, vol. i. p. 169. 


+ Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. Tetarapa 


 Moodally, renter of the Tinnevelly and Ma- 


dura countries, found means to obtain Mr, 


Pigot's private friendſhip; but he behaved ſo 


ill in his office, that it was found impoſſible to 
ſupport 
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CHAP. at the preſſing inſtances of Mr. Pigot, then Preſident of Fort St. George. 


0 
Ihe Nabob, no ftranger to the ambition and treacherous character 1 
U ſoph patro- 1 X | 
nid 1 by Mr. of Uſoph, remonſtrated in vain. The Preſident inſiſted, that he "H 
hg 8 ſhould have the government, at a very ſmall rent; for the payment ſc 
e force | : ; | 
1 of which he himſelf pledged his faith F© Whatever reaſon Mr. v 
ive him the : 35 ; : 88 3 
nen Pigot might have had for his predilection in favour of Uſoph, it is d 
of Macurt. certain he intereſted himſelf in his favour, with all the warmth f. 
"= 8 and zeal of a friend ||, Not content with extorting the government b 
im wit . . : . . 
arms, &, of Madura for him from the Nabob, the Preſident provided him al 
| with arms, guns, and ammunition; which, as there were no enemies b. 
then in the country *, ſeem to have been deſtined againſt his maſter, BH ww 
Origin _ Uſoph Chan was a fellow of mean birth, but poſſeſſed courage bpb. 
N 9 C : 3 
Uſoph, and all the activity neceſſary to conſtitute a bold partizan. Ilie . tc 
| 3 ol 
ſupport him long, in his public capacity. He * Honourable Sir, to ſettle my affair in good E f. 
was, therefore, obliged to give way to r « tim, for I am quiet ruined, and have no x1 0 
Chan, another friend. e other friends at all. Conclude this with my ol 
8 Ibid, But he never paid any rent. % kind reſpect, wiſhing your good health & 
The original Letteis, of which the fol- “ fſucceſs in all your undertaking. Believe me m 
lowing are copies, are now in London: | 66 to be always with due reſpect, Hon. Sir, . 
« To the Hon, George Pigot, Eſq; Preſident N ak GEN. HEMPIH ac 
& obliged Servant 1 
and Governor of Fort St. George, 8600 oy” 5 6 2 +] f 
% Honourable Sir, (Signe AHOMUD Es0UF Cawn, | | 1 0 
This moment I received a letter from An- Mr. Pigot to the Nabob, incloſing the above. * * 
{ jar go, adviſing, that the 4th inſtant arrived « 8; B51 
| there 2 Europe ſhips ; they left England 15 BI at 
B 5 " _—_ 0 4 "He wp 5 * I ſend you a let'er J have received from 1 5 
Y 9 ee a bn, 4 " 3 ep 1 „ Uſoph Cawn, which mull ſatisfy you he isa = l 
| 5 ne eee N 4 M = Gore 1 hs good man, as the content: ſhew that he fears, RE P. 
N 5 mine wo = l © DEMS Of ine Governor and 4e without a friend to recommend him to you, 3 FE 
Counci hy 8 „he is ruin'd. He is as good a man as Mr. 1 5 
| h b s Smith I will anſwer for it; and if he wants 1 1 te 
| jp John Smith, . ä arms they are to defend your country and 1 
| - Charles Bourchier, „ add to your honour. It I can procure him 1 re 
Dawione Drake, % any, he ſhall have them, and I will anſwer E 2 
| D John Andrews, | « for his being a good ſervant to you, I am, 5 
Henry Vanſittart, & with the greateſt regard and eſteem, Sir, 
bs Richard Fairfield, Your moſt obedient ſervant, and 8+] 
Samuel Ardiy. aſſured friend, LS Ui 
ö As Realy I am very forry to hear, but I muſt (Signed) Grorce Picor. 5 . 
| * think now that my great misfortune ; hope | | 5 


«« to hear the news to the contrary, and beg, Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. 
owed 
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owed his riſe, like ſome greater men, to accident. Having en- 
graved the Company's arms on a gold plate, he ſuſpended it from 
his neck; and the Preſident, ſtruck with the fancy, ordered an in- 
ſcription to be put, on the other fide, . mentioning his merit and 


valour in war. Uſoph had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as a good ſol- 


dier, on various occaſions ; and his gaining the ſupport and friend- 
ſhip of Mr. Pigot, was a proof of his being a good politician, His 
breaking. out into an open defiance to the Nabob's authority, ſo ſoon 


CHAP. 


after his taking poſſeſſion of his government ſeems, however, to have 


been a little repugnant to the latter character. Though the rent, 
which he had engaged to pay, had been rendered“ extremely eaſy,” 
by the influence of Mr, Pigot, he neglected, from the beginning, 
to remit even that * eaſy rent” to his maſter. A conduct ſo glaringly 
obſtinate could not, publicly, be ſupported. The Preſidency, there- 
fore, found themſelves obliged to aſſiſt the Nabob in reducing to 
obedience a ſervant, whom they had ſo lately and warmly recom- 
mended rf. An expedition was undertaken againſt him, in the year 
1763; but the troops being ill provided, either through deſign or 
accident, with proper implements for a ſiege, the periodical rains 
forced them to quit the trenches 4. 


„Though Uſoph depended much upon the influence of his friends 
at Madras, he was-not negligent in ſecuring other friends. The 
firſt, the moſt eager, ſincere and powerful of thoſe friends, was 
Pretaupa Sing, Rajah of Tanjore. This approved ally of the 
Engliſh and faithful dependent of the Nabob of the Carnatic en— 
tered into a correſpondence with Uſoph, and foſtered thoſe ſeeds of 
rebellion, which that refractory chief had ſown. He adviſed him 
not to go to Madras, when his preſence was required at that place; 


J Rous's- . No 
Lindſay's Narrative. | 
1 Rouss Appendix, No. XIII. The late 
Gencral Monſon knew a « great deal about this 


o. XIII. Sir John buſineſs, Ile did no? aſcribe the want of ſucceſs 
to accident. 


Lave deferted an od friend in his diſt: eſs. 


for, 


He retains 
the rent. 


Preſidency 
ob'iged to 
aſſiit the Na- 
bob. 


Uſoph forms 
a connection 
with the Ra- 
jah of Fan» 
jore. 


The corre- 
ſpondence he- 
tween them. 


Bit it would have been crucl to 
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C H 2 P. for, ſaid he, © the bad man,” meaning the Nabob,“ gives advice to 
—— the Engliſh, to which point wr ſhould attend $.” He mentioned 
that the treaty of 1762 was nothing more than a name ||.” That, 


ſhould the Engliſh fail to order the Nabob, to permit the mound of 


the Cavery to be repaired, that he would ſend his troops to the 
place and expect the aſſiſtance of Uſoph *. Theſe aſſurances were 
ſent to Pretaupa, much about the time that he took the moſt 
8 soLEMN OATH appointed by his religion, that he would “ take the 
take the hole of the war againſt Uſoph upon himſelf and join tlie Nabob, 


whole of the 


war againſt ( both body and ſoul, and would look upon his enemies and friends 


him upon 


himſelf, « as his own T.“ But notwithſtanding the ſolemnity of his oath, 
Pretaupa ſeems to have adhered, with a kind of mental reſervation, 
Both hope to the intereſts of Uſoph. That chief had informed him in a letter, 
3 that, by the bleſſing of God, the French ſquadron would ſoon 
tt arrive;” and, faid he, they conſider YOUR protection as their 

« firſt object 4. 


Taha l re- The death of Pretaupa Sing only deprived Uſoph Chan of one 


s his fa- 
ther's friend- friend, to give him another in the perſon of his fon Tuha-ji. The 


Uh. firſt care of that PRINCE was to ſecure to himſelf the undiſturbed poſ- 


ing cage = ſeſſion of the government, by cutting off the LEGITIMATE branches 
O Cut O | 


legitimate of his own family. Before he extended, as was believed, his hand 


branches of * a ; | 
his own fa» to his father's life , he murdered his couſin, the ſon of Nauzee, 


mily, 
He murders 


* N che ſion to the government, he ſent emiſſaries into the territories of the 
on O a Zee. . . . 3 | 

He aflaffinates Nabob, who killed“ Gatica and two of his relations 4.“ The un- 
* fortunate Gatica, who was deſtined to terminate a life of calamity, 


relations. in a death of violence, was the ſame perſon, whom M. Lally found 


$ Pretaupa Sing to Uſoph Chan. Country + Uſoph to Pretaupa Sing. Country Cor- 
Correſpondence, India Houſe, OR. 1764. reſpondence, 1764. 


This letter was written early in 1763, q Separate Letter from the Preſident and 
Iſoph Chan to Pretaupa. Ibid. Council. March 28, 1764. India Houſe, 
© 1bid. | + Rous's Appendix, No, XIII. p. 198. 


+ Rous's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 197. | 
£7 priſoner 


whom Pretaupa had kept a ſtate-priſoner. Soon after his acceſ- 
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priſoner in Fort St. David, when he took that place in 1758. He 


was uncle to the wretched Shaw -i, lawful Rajah of Tanjore, whoſe 
intereſts and liberty, the Preſidency, in a manner, ſold to Pretaupa 


Sing, in the year 1749. Shaw-ji, having made his eſcape from the 


hands of the Preſidency, the unhappy Gatica, was confined in his 
place x. But fate reſerved his life till the year 1704, to fall by the 
dagger of Tulja ji f. e 12755 

When Tulja-ji had rid himſelf of every cauſe of domeſtic fear, 
he turned his eyes towards his allies abroad, Upon receiving a 
letter from Uſoph Chan, who was, now, beſieged in Madura, he 
returned an anſwer, in which are the following remarkable words : 
« I am convinced that you heartily wiſh for my proſperity, which 
&« is near at hand. You wrote me, that I ſhould not delay my 


« affiſtance to you. You need not, my friend, write often to me 


on this ſubject; ſhould any thing happen, I will, with all my 


© troops, join yours immediately without fail .“ At this very in- 
ſtant, ſome of his troops were in the camp of the beſiegers of Ma- 


dura. But that circumſtance would facilitate the performance of 
his promiſe to Uſoph, ſhould any reverſe of fortune happen to the 
arms of the Nabob and the Company. Tulja-ji and his father 
permitted, or rather ordered, a body of French, who were in the 
ſervice of Tanjore, to join Uſoph Chan. Unfortunately for that 


chief, M. Marchand was one of the number. This man ſeized his per- 


ſon and delivered him to his enemies. This event happened in the 


month of October 1764 J. The war coſt much blood to the Eng-. 
liſh, and more than a million ſterling to the Nabob ||, beſides the 


loſs of the revenue, which Uſoph had with-held J. 


* Orme, vol. ii, | The Nabob was at the whole expence, 
+ Rous's Appendix, ubi ſupra, except the European ſoldiers, who were paid 
1 Tolja-ji to Uſoph Chan. Country Cor- out of the revenue of the Jaghire, Sir John 
reſpondence, 1764. | | Lindſay's Narrative, 
9 Rous's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 211, Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. 
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ff. Tulja-jt expreſſed himſelf, in a letter to the Preſident of Fort St. 
3 George, with peculiar feeling, for his unfortunate friend. re- 
grateful con- ceived,” ſays he, © advice from Madura, that the PERF1DI6Us 
be memory, * WRETCH was ſeized, and the fort taken; this gave me in- 
* expreſſible joy. I have offered my prayers, night and day, to 
% God, and it hath now pleaſed his Divine Majeſty to grant what 


% was my deſire f.“ But neither the exemplary misfortunes of his 


ally, Uſoph Chan, nor any gratitude for the favours or fear of the | 7 
arms of the Engliſh, who had made themſelves guarantees of the ; 8 
treaty of 1762, could induce the Rajah to perform, with any | + 
He neglets punctuality, his part of the treaty. Though his country yielded F | 


to pay his _ : | . 
Kiſts to the annually near a million ſterling , two terms had. elapſed. without 


ek his paying the ſtipulated Kifts to the Company d. This conduct 0 
was the more inexcuſable, that the Nabob had relinquiſhed four g 
lacks of the tribute, in conſequence of his n to Pretaupa 
Sing, at their laſt interview ||. 
Nizam Ali The taking of Madura, in the end of 1764, 2 reſtored the 
— Carnatic to a temporary repoſe. In the beginning of 1765, Nizam 
Ali, who had acquired by the murder of his brother, Sullabut, the 
title as well as power of Subah, entered that province with a great 
— N army. With a deſtructive ſpecies of war, he laid waſte the open 
ccountry, without deriving any conſiderable benefit, from his inhu— 
manity. He ſubjected every place, through which he directed his 
march, to fire and ſword; and ſuch unfortunate perſons as had eſcaped 
the latter were only reſerved for ſlavery. The ravages, which he had 


committed, joined to the heat of the ſeaſon, for it was now the middle 


of April, reduced his army to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions I 

and water, Colonel Campbell, who then commanded the joint forces of 1 

the Nabob and Company, having marched from Arcot, came in fight TN 
= + Rous's Appendix, No, XIII. p. 211. | & Rous's Appendix, No, XIII. p. 198. WM: 
| + Ibid. p. 198. | Ibid,  . : 
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of the enemy, at the Pagoda of Tripetti; but when the Colonel 
was preparing to attack Nizam Ali, in his camp, that Subah ſud- 
denly decamped, and marching near forty miles, in one day, eva- 
cuated the Carnatic, by the way of Collaſtria and Nellore “. 
Darivg theſe tranſactions, Lord Clive arrived at Madras on his 
way to his government of Bengal. The conduct of Nizam Ali, 
together with the expediency of poſſeſſing the whole coaſt, from 
the boundaries of the Carnatic to thoſe of Oriſſa, induced his Lord- 


ſhip to procure, from the Mogul, a Phirmän, for thoſe countries, 


which are diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Northern Circàrs. Theſe 
- provinces, like moſt others in the Decan, were chiefly poſſeſſed by the 


native Rajahs and Polygars, in ſubordination to the Mogul viceroy, 


to whom they paid a ſtated annual tribute. There were, however, 
many diſtricts ſubje& to temporary renters T; and the whole was 
governed. by a deputy appointed by the Nizam. 


Anwar-ul-dien, 
the father of the preſent Nabob, had executed that office, with ſuch 
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Juſtice and reputation, for thirty years, that his family were ſtill 


very popular in the country. Many of the Zemindars had owed 
their riſe to Anwar-ul-dien ; and not only they, but all the inha- 
bitants and huſbandmen, had expreſſed their wiſhes, that his ſon 
might obtain the command of the provinces . Sullabut Jung had 
oftered the government of the Circars to Mahommed Ali during 
the French war, to detach him from the Engliſh cauſe; and he 
renewed the ſame offer, when he quarrelled with M. Buſſy at Hy- 
drabad, Even Colonel Forde, when he took Maſſulipatam, ſigni— 


hed the propriety of the Nabob's taking charge of the Circars; but 
all theſe offers he declined to accept, without the expreſs approba- 


tion of the Preſidency 8. 


* Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. 


4:5 Nabob to Mahommed Nazib Chan, Nov, 25, 1765. MS. ＋ Ibid, H Ibid, 
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Lord Clive, who had been uniformly attached to the Nabob, did 
not forget the intereſts of that prince, when he obtained, from the 
Mogul, the northern provinces for the Company. He procured 
from the emperor Shaw Allum, Sunnuds, dated the 12th of Auguſt, 
1765 ||, rendering the Carnatic independent of the viceroy of the 
Decan. His Lordſhip, at the ſame time that he tranſmitted the 
Sunnuds, ſeems to have inſinuated his wiſh to raiſe that prince to 
the Subahſhip itſelf, ſhould it be found neceſſary to expel Nizam 


Ali, in the war which was likely to ariſe between that prince and 
the Company, for the northern Circars, 


The Nabob excuſed him- 


ſelf, from accepting the offer, by declaring that “ the Decan was 


too great for him to deſire to have the charge of its government *.” 


He at the ſame time aſſured Lord Clive, © that he was perfectly 
e ſatisfied with his Lordſhip's ſending him the Phirmin of free gift 
© of the Carnatic, which he had been pleaſed to obtain for him, 


„from the emperor of the Moguls F.“ 


To enforce the Mogul's Phirmin, for the Circärs, General Cal- 
liaud marched at the head of the troops of the Carnatic to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe provinces. This he effected, after ſome ſkirmiſhes 
with the Rajahs and Polygars}. Nizam Ali, who was, at the 
time, engaged in war againſt the Marattas, in the country of Barad, 
upon receiving intelligence of ' thoſe tranſactions, returned with the 
utmoſt expedition to Hydrabad. To revenge himſelf for the loſs of 
the Circars, he made ſudden and great preparations for invading the 


ceed to Hydrabad to negociate a peace. 


To prevent the execution of his deſign, the Preſidency 
of Madras inveſted Calliaud with full powers, ordering him to pro- 


A treaty was accordingly 


concluded, on the 192th of November 1766. The principal terms of 


the treaty were, that the Preſidency ſhould aſſiſt Nizam Ali, with 


| Sunnud, MS, ®* Nabob's Letter to Lord Clive in 176 5s Ms. + Ibid. 


t Rous's Appendix, No, XII. p. 183. 
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their troops; and pay an annual tribute for the Circars, Theſe con- 
ditions were much more diſadvantageous, than thoſe upon which the 
provinces had been offered before; for by the former terms the Com- 
pany were to have enjoyed the Circàrs in Jaghire, on the ſole condition 
of military aid. By the preſent treaty, they promiſed ſervice and 
an annual rent. To pave the way for the treaty, ſuch as it was, 
the Preſidency obliged the Nabob to pay five lacks of rupees to Ni- 
zam Ali &; though he was not to derive the value of a ſingle 

caſh,” from the tranſaction, nor had been even ſo much as named. 
This diſadvantageous and even diſgraceful treaty ſowed the ſeeds 
of a dangerous and ruinous war. In conſequence of their promiſe 
to Nizam Ali,. the Preſidency ordered Colonel Smith to march to 


Hydrabad, with a few Sepoys and a troop of horſe to join that 


prince. The money given by the Nabob enabled Nizam Ali to pay 
off the arrears of his mutinous army. The joint force of the 
Subah and of his new vaſlals, marched toward Bengalore, in the 
province of Myſore; and took that place from the famous Hy- 
der-Ali. The capture of Bengalore ſeems to have been the ob- 
ject of the treaty of Hydrabad, though that condition is not parti- 


cularly expreſſed. In Nizam Ali's march towards Myſore, and dur- 
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ing his progreſs in that country, he was joined by different de- 


tachments of the Company's troops, under Colonel Tod, Major 
Fitzgerald and others, to the number of one thouſand Europeans, 


and five or ſix battalions of Sepoys. 


Theſe reinforcements enabled 


Nizam Ali to collect the tribute from the different Polygars on his 


march ||. 


The Nabob, who, from his knowledge of the country, was en- 
abled to obtain the beſt information of the ſecret views of its princes, 
told the Preſidency, that the collection of the tribute, and not a 


8 Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. India papers, paſum. I Sir John Lindſay's Narrative. 
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war againſt Hyder, was the principal object of Nizam Ali. That 
notwithſtanding the terms of the treaty of Hydrabad had been 
much more advantageous, than he had any reaſon to expect, he 
was not pleaſed with the conduct of the Company, in obtaining a 
' Phirmin for the Circàrs, without either his knowledge or permiſ- 
ſion, who conſidered himſelf as their immediate ſuperior. That 
Hyder Ali was equally diſpleaſed with the treaty, as the Preſi- 
dency had ſhewn their animoſity againſt himſelf, by the readineſs 
which they diſcovered to aſſiſt the Subah in invading his country. 
That, prior to his expedition to Myſore, Nizam Ali had ſent a 
copy of his agreement to Hyder Ali. That, from theſe and other 
circumſtances, he, the Nabob, concluded that both would ſoon ter- 
minate their own differences, and, with their united force, attack 
the Carnatic &. 

The event juſtified the ſuſpicions of the Nabob. Hyder Ali being 
attacked on another ſide of his dominions, by the Company's troops, 
reſolved to ſettle matters with Nizam Ali. Major Bonjeur, with ſome 
Europeans, and two battalions of Sepoys, had been detached to- 
wards Kiſtnagurry, in the Baramault country r, which he over-ran, 
and took all the mud forts: but he could make no impreſſion, 
either on Kiſtnagurry, or thoſe forts which were built upon rocks . 
The country of Baramault had been formerly a part of the Carnatic; 
but, having fallen into the hands of the Rajah of Myſore, it had 
ſubmitted, with the reſt of his dominions, to the uſurpation of his 
rebellious general, Hyder Ali. Theſe, with other reaſons, induced 
Hyder to make propoſals to Nizam Ali, who ſcrupled not to ſa- 
crifice his engagements with the Company, to the intereſt of his 
new ally hq. A treaty was at laſt concluded between them, 17 the 


* Sir John Lin ay's Narrative, India Pa- 1 Sir John Lindfoy s Narrative, Oct. 13, 
pers, paſſin. 1770, 
+ Rous's Appendix, No, XI. p. 167. $ Rous's 8 No. XIII. p. 213» 
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means of Mapheus Chan, the Nabob's brother, who had been diſ- 
ſatisfied, ever ſince the influence of Mr. Pigot had deprived him of 
the government of Madura and Tinnevelly, in 1758 *, 

gecret information of the concluſion of this treaty, having been 
brought to the Nabob, he adviſed the Preſident and Council, to 
order an attack to be made upon Nizam Ali's camp ＋, before the 
junction of the Myſorean. This advice was diſregarded, at leaſt 


it was not put in execution; but the Company's troops had ſepa- 


rated themſelves from thoſe of the Subah. In the month of Sep- 
tember, Colonel Smith was attacked on his march, near Changa- 


laſted an hour ; but though the enemy was repulſed, the Company's 
troops were obliged to retire. Marching for thirty-ſix hours, 


without refreſhment, the army, having ſuffered incredible hard- 


ſhips, arrived at Trinomally ; and having incloſed themſelves, within 


the walls of that place, where they remained ſeveral days, were 


forced to be witneſſes of the deſtruction of the country all around, 
with fire and ſword. Colonel Smith, having again taken the field, 
encamped near the walls; but, after a few days, he decamped and 
pitched his tents near Caliſhy-wicum, about ten miles, to the north 
of Trinomally Þ. 

While both armies lay in this ſituation, Hyder Ali detached his 
fon, with five thouſand horſe, into the Carnatic. This body pe- 
netrated to the neighbourhood of Madras; and had the commander 
managed matters with the leaſt addreſs, he might have ſcized the 
Preſident and Council, in their Garden-houſes, in the environs of 
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* Rous's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 213. 
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the terms of peace. Colonel Smith, having in the mean time at- 
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army into cantonments at Wandewaſh. The enemy having appeared 
beyond Velore, in the month of December, he took again the field, 


and attacking them, between Ambour and Wanumbaddy, obtained 


a victory, and purſued them to Caverypatnam. Both before and 


after the action, Nizam Ali made propoſals of peace to Colonel 
Smith ; but that officer refuſed to treat, till the Subah ſhould ſhew 


the ſincerity of his intentions, by ſeparating his troops from thoſe 


of Hyder Al: * 
The Subah, bent upon a peace, ſeparated bla army, accordingly, 
from Hyder, in the month of January 1768. In February, a treaty 


of perpetual friendſhip was concluded between the Nizam, the Na- 


bob, and the Company. The Nabob's titles, and the grants of ſe- 


veral places, which he had received from the Subah, were confirm- 
ed. The Dewanny of the Subahdary of Bijapour, and Carnatic Bal- 
lagaut was conferred upon the Company, for which they were to 
pay ſeven lacks to the Nizam, and a Chout to the Marattas +. In 
return the Nabob and the Company agreed to furniſh Nizam Ali, 


with two battalions of Sepoys, and fix pieces of cannon, upon his . 


requiſition, ſhould the neceſſity of their own affairs permit them to 


comply. In conſideration of the loſſes ſuſtained by the Company, 


the Subah agreed to deduct twenty-five lacks, from the revenue 
paid to him from the northern Circairs ; beſides two lacks for five 


years from Chicacole 4. The loſſes and expences of war had fallen 


upon the Nabob; the ""_ of victory were appropriated by the 
Company F. 

When the junction of DENY Ali with Hyder, threatened the Car- 
natic with invaſion, in the month of July 1767, Mr. Bourchicr, the 


*  Lix John Lindſay's Narrative: I Vide Treaty. India Houſe, 


+ Ibid. $ Sir John Lindſay's Narrat. Oct. 13, 1770, 
| Preſident, 
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Preſident, wrote to the Rajah of Tanjore, for his aid, in the ex- 
pected war“. That Rajah, who was privately in the intereſts of 
Hyder, had publicly renewed his complaints, againſt the Nabob 


7 


about the waters of the Cavery. The bank had been already re- 


paired by that prince to gratify the Preſidency; but the Rajah al- 
leged, that he had given orders for enlarging an old gutter, which 
conveyed a part of the waters into the Coleroon f. Upon receiving a 
letter from the Preſident, the Nabob gave inſtantly directions for re- 


moving every foundation for a complaint on the part of the Rajah, 


to prevent him from having any excuſe for refuſing the demanded 


aid 1. He accordingly promiſed publicly his aid to the Engliſh 9, 
but he privately aſſiſted, at the very time, their enemies. Whilſt 
he pretended, that the diſtreſſes of his country rendered him i incapa- 
ble of paying a tribute of four lacks to the Nabob, he ſent four 
lacks and four elephants, by his own Vackeel, to Hyder Ali || 
„ Depending,” ſays the Rajah, * on your firm friendſhip, I am 


in every reſpect eaſy in my mind, and all apprehenſions are 


« removed from me |.” 


When Colonel Smith had ſeparated the Company's troops from 
thoſe of Nizam Ali, and retreated into the Carnatic 4, Hyder an- 
nounced that event to his ally the Rajah of Tanjore. * You muſt 


not imagine, ſaid Hyder in his letter to Tula-j1, © that I 


* attend to any thing, but the deſtruction of our mutual enemy; 


you may reſt aſſured of this. My reaſon for marching into 
Ballagaut is, that the Engliſh troops are retired from my coun- 
try, and are marched fix or ſeven ſtages toward Trenomele. I 


* Rous's Appendix, No, XIII. p. 213. Pre's Vindication, p. 11. 


+ Ibid, p. 212. Appendix to Nabob's 3 No. IW. 
1 Ibid. p. 215. p- 50. 
$ Ibid, « The Rajah andefed them for &«< Rajah Tulja-ji to Hyder Ali, Ibid. 
ſome time with promiſes only,“ Kc. M. Du + In September 1767. 
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e puniſh the enemy.” — You need not fear the enemy ; depend 
e upon your ſtrength, and give no money to them, nor ſend them 
e any troops, but put them off with delays; and write privately 
66 to all the Polygars, dependent upon you, to be in readineſs with 
&« all their troops *.”—The Rajah religiouſly obſerved the inſtrue- 
tions of his friend and ally. But ſo much perverted has truth been 
by party, that the advocate of the Court of Directors aſſerts, that 
the Rajah of Tanjore was perſecuted by Hyder, for his uniform 
attachment to the intereſts of the Company Þ ! h 

Prior to the treaty concluded 1n February 1768, with Nizam Ali, 
the Preſidency, encouraged by Colonel Smith's victory over the joint 
forces of the allies, had reſolved, not only to carry the war into 
Myſore, but to make an abſolute conqueſt of that country. Their 
letter of the 21ſt of December 1767 to the Nabob, upon that ſub- 
ject, is a curious inſtance of clumſy artifice and ill-covered Jeſuitry. 
They preſs that prince to join the army, promiſing to give him the 
management of the conquered country : © But,” continues the Pre- 
ſident, I cannot now tell you, whom I am to appoint to manage 
« thoſe parts.” They inform the Nabob, © the Company would 
« not deſire any other countries.“ But,” ſay they in the ſame 
ſentence, © the Company intend taking under their government 
« ſome other neighbouring countries at Bombay 4.“ They adviſc 
him, that they intend to place two lacks of Pagodas to his account 
of the extraordinary expences of the war. Yet they ſay, that it is 
very uncertain whether Nizam Ali began, from his diſpleaſure 
againſt the Company, or on purpoſe to diſtreſs the Nabob. The 


'® Thid. p. 5 1. This letter ſeems to have is referred, Ibid. p. 52. | | 
been written in the beginning of September + Vide Mr, Rous's Reſtoration, &c. con- 


1767: for it alludes to the expedition of 5000 fidered. 25 
horſe, under Hyder's ſon, who penetrated to t Preſident Bourchier to the Nabob, Dec. 
Madras in that month. Tulja-ji wrote a very 21, 1707, 
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truth is, that the war had proceeded from the rocted reſentment of the 
Subah againſt the Company, for their manner of ſtripping him of 
the northern provinces. The Nabob appealed to themſelves that this 
was the caſe ; but, as they ſeemed to think that his preſence might 
be uſeful to their affairs, he promiſed to join the army * 

The object of the Preſidency, in ſending Mahommed Ali to the 
camp, was to make a war, which the ambition of the Company had 
kindled, the war of the Nabob ; to furniſh a colour of juſtice, for 
their charging him with the expence. Though he was ſenſible of 
their artifice, he thought it prudent to comply. He accordingly 


Joined the army ; but the hands of the commanding officer being 


tied up, by the timidity and ignorance of field-deputies, the whole 
ſummer of 1768 paſſed in inactivity and fruitleſs negociations for 
peace, Though, by the original agreement, between the Nabob and 
the Company, it had been ſtipulated, that no buſineſs with the coun- 


try powers ſhould be tranſacted, without his participation, the field- 
deputies, at the inſtigation of Hyder's vackeel, excluded him from 


having any ſhare, in the conferences. But Hyder, being well in- 


formed, that the Preſidency wiſhed eagerly for peace, only amuſed 


their deputies, to ſtop the progreſs of the war; till the impatience 


or terror of his enemies ſhould enable him to dictate the terms. 
Though he affected to wiſh, for an accommodation, he did not neg- 


lect ſuch hoſtilities, as promiſed ſucceſs. He took the important fort 
of Mulwaggle. He gained ſome advantages over Colonel Wood, 
who had attempted in vain to take the place Þ. 


Though theſe hoſtilities might have convinced the Preſidency at 


Fort St. George, and their deputies in the ſield, that Hyder meant 
nothing leſs, than to negociate, on equal terms, they ſtill continued 
in a manner to ſolicit peace, The deputics, thinking that the pre- 


Sir John Lindſay's Narrative, Oct. 13th, 1770, t Ibid. 
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ſence of the Nabob impeded their negociations, preſſed him to re- 
turn to Madras. The Nabob argued in vain, that his preſence in 
the army would contribute to keep the Polygars and commanders of 
forts ſteady to the Engliſh intereſt. The Preſidency, entering into 
the views of their deputies, COMMANDED him to return. They 
had even threatened him with deprivation, in a letter to the field- 
deputies ; and, when he wrote to them complaining of this inſult, 
they refuſed to receive his letter ||. He thought it prudent to return 
to Madras; where he arrived, in the month of November 1768. 
Colonel Donald Campbell, a gallant and experienced officer, was ob- 
liged to quit the field, on account of his health ; and he was, ſoon 


after, followed by the field-deputies. All theſe things diſcouraged 


the army, and added ſpirit to the enemy. Hyder attacked Colonel 


Wood, plundered his baggage, and recovered all the conquered coun- 


Hyder Ali in- 
vades the 
Carnatic. 


Is ſupplied 
with money 
and provi- 
ſions, by the 
R jah of Tan- 
jore. 


tries, except a few places of ſtrength. Thus ended the year 1768, 
in miſmanagement, diſaſter and diſgrace *. 5 


Hyder Ali, having thus, by his addreſs and ſpirit, rendered the 


efforts of the Preſidency againſt his own country abortive, prepared 
to carry the war into that of the enemy. In December 1768, he 
entered the Carnatic © with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot 
e lightly equipped Þ,” and penetrated into the province of Tritchi- 
nopoly. Having advanced towards Tanjore, his friend and ſecret 


ally, the Rajah of that country, ſupplied him with four lacks of ru- 


pees F, and proviſions for his troops J; and © was ready to join 


« his intereſt |.” Hyder, at the ſame time, detached one of his 
generals, into the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly, who plun- 


+ Sir John Lindſay's Narrative, Oct. 13th, + Mr Du Pre's Vindication, p. 15. 
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and returned to Europe, in the beginning of 1769. 
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dered and deſtroyed the country. No part of the ſouthern diviſion 


of the Carnatic, except the territories of the friendly Rajah of Tan- 


Jore, eſcaped the deſtructive ravages of the active and enterpriſing 
Myſorean, The Engliſh army were unprovided with cavalry, and 
could neither overtake his march nor ſtop his progreſs. The horſe, 
which the Rajah of Tanjore had ſent to the Engliſh, as a cover for 


his ſecret connection with Hyder |, had been long recalled, by their 


perfidious maſter d. The Myſorean purſued his predatory operations 
without obſtruction. He went twice to Pondicherry to confer with 
the French; and, at the ſame time, amuſed the Engliſh Preſidency 
with hopes, rather than offers, of accommodation. Having, at 
length, ſent all his heavy baggage from Pondicherry to his own 
country, he proceeded with a body of horſe to the Mount, 
within a few miles of Madras “. 


a place 
Mr. Bourchier, under whoſe go- 
vernment theſe misfortunes chiefly happened, had quitted the chair, 


His ſucceſlor, 
Mr. Du Pre, wiſhing to put an end to a war, which, by deſtroying 
the country, deprived him of reſources for carrying it on with ſuc- 
ceſs, liſtened to the pacific propoſals of Hyder Ali; and a N was 
accordingly concluded on the 3d of April 1769. 


t Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, p. 12. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Aﬀairs of the Carnatic from the Treaty with Hyder Ali, 


in 1769, to the Concluſion of the firſt Expedition againſs b 

Tanjore in 1771. R 

| c 

HAP. IN the courſe of the preceding narrative, which though ſuccinct, It 
e it is hoped, has comprehended the moſt material tranſactions, on bl 
A wks the Coaſt, the Court of Directors have been ſeidom mentioned. K 
the Court of This circumſtance proceeded leſs, from any inattention to that RE- El 
1 S$PECTABLE body, than from their want of importance in affairs, Y Ir 
mentioned. over which they are ſuppoſed to preſide. Radical defects in their fa 
weten, very inſtitution, their diſtance from the ſcene of action, their being | Sw 
0 individually called, from narrow and confined occupations, to the 1 ay 
8 extenſive field of political management, their fugitive authority, ay Va 
wks. a au- which ſcarcely laſted a ſpace of time ſufficient for tranſporting their | f th 
orders to the eaſt, their being too often ignorant themſelves, or too H al 

frequently deceived by others, rendered them objects of little conſe- BY ne 

quence, in a political ſyſtem, which they affected to guide. Ina I w 

manner conſcious of their want of importance, as a body, they en- 3 de 
deavoured to pay the debt owing to vanity, by gratifying the demands Ez 5 

Selfiſhneſss of ſelf-intereſt; and, therefore, their great inducement, for ſolicit— EF A 
ing and receiving their places, was to provide for their own relations 1 f 5 
Little ſolicit. and friends. This object being obtained, they became little folicit- | 1 - 
rebar og? wo ous about the intereſts of their conſtituents. To ſupport the appears „ ay 
K 


the COMPanys ance of authority, ſome ignorant clerk, who thought inſolence a 
mark of dignity, penned their diſpatches, and aſſumed the manner 
4 and 


to their ſervants, when they returned from abroad. 
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and diction of deſpotic power; but their orders were only obeyed, 


when they ſuited the views of thoſe, to whom they were addreſſed. 
Unimportant as the condition of the common herd of DireQors 
might appear to have been at home, it became an obje& of ambition 
The latter, to- 
gether with the ſpoils having acquired the manners of the Eaſt, fre- 
quently took arms againſt the authority, to which they owed their 
power ; till by force, by negociation or compromiſe, they obtained 
ſeats at the Board. The firſt uſe they made of their power was to 
cover the retreat of their own fortunes from India; and to ſupport, 
in ſome friend, favourite, or partner in plunder, the ſame ſyſtem of 


venality and corruption, which had enriched themſelves. Their local 


knowledge being blended with local prejudices, inſtead of enlight- 
ening the ignorance of other Directors, perverted their judgment, 
Inflamed by diſappointments, but forgetful of favours, they ſeldom 
failed to ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures, as might contribute to diſtreſs thoſe, 
who had failed to extend their liberality to the utmoſt limits of their 


avarice. Thus, the injuſtice and oppreſſion committed by the ſer— 


vants of the Company in India, inſtead of being checked by the au- 
thority of the Directors, were too frequently encouraged by their 
approbation. Theſe general obſervations are not intended, as a ge- 
neral cenſure ; for, in the conduct of the Court, we ſometimes meet 
with ſome commendable deviations, from the lines we have above 
deſcribed and ſtigmatiſed. 


To return to the affairs of India: In the negociation with Hyder 
Ali, which terminated in the treaty of the 3d of April 1769, the 


Preſidency having propoſed, that ſome chiefs, who had aſſiſted the 


Company, ſhould be included in the treaty; Hyder demanded the 


ſame advantage, for the Rajah of Tanjore, on His part“. The 
Preſidency juſtly conceived, that this demand was made, at the re— 


* Mr. Du Pie's Vindication, p. 15. 
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queſt of the Rajah, to preclude any animadverſion upon his conduct, 
for having furniſhed Hyder Ali, the enemy of the Carnatic, with 
money and proviſions *, for carrying on war againſt his ſuperior, 
the Nabob and his protectors the Engliſh. The Ripulation, in his 
favour, proved to a demonſtration the Rajah's guilt ; and that cir- 


cumſtance ought to have induced the Preſidency to reject, with re- 


ThePrefiden- 
cy inſiſt on in- 
cluding him, 

as their friend. 


This proceed - 
ed, not from 
Bis merit. 


His faithleſs 
conduct. 


5 pearance could not then be obtained. But when the Nizam deſerted 


fentment, a propoſal, which converted a ſubje& of the Carnatic, 
into an ally to its greateſt foe, But, it feems, that peace was, at 
that moment, ſuch a deſirable object, that indignation gave place to 
necefſity. As Hyder ſhewed no inclination to deſert his ally, the 


Preſidency propoſed to include him in the treaty, as their friend and 


ally; to prevent him, from becoming ſtill more attached to Hyder, 
by permitting that chief to become his avowed protector and guaran- 
tee T. Hyder, whoſe ſole object, in the propoſition, ſeems to have 


been a ſecurity to the Rajah, from animadverſion, acquieſced in 


the offers of the Preſideney, as ſtill better for his friend; than his 
own guarantee. 


This propoſal on the part of the Preſidency „ did not proceed. 
“ from any opinion, that the Rajah's conduct merited their at- 


« tention to his intereſt.].” They had been no ftrangers to his 


duplicity and treachery during the whole conrſe of the war. 


Though, at the requiſition of the Preſidency in July 1767 5, he had 


promiſed to aſſiſt them with a thouſand horſe and twelve hundred ſe- 
poys, he neither ſent that number, nor did thoſe he ſent join the 


army, till the 19th of February 1768 [. Had he ordered a body of 


cavalry to the aid of the Engliſh, when they were firſt required, they 


might have been of eſſential ſervice, © whilſt the united forces of 
'« the Nizam and Hyder were acting in the Carnatic J.“ Their ap- 


* Mr. Du Pce's Vindication, p. 15. | $.Rous's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 213. 
+ Ibid. | | Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, p. 11. 
bid. : ¶ bid. Po» 12. 
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Hyder, and evacuated the Carnatic, Tuha- Ii ſent his cavalry to Join 
the Engliſh, © when their ſervice could be of little uſe “.“ This 
4 pretended aid was only given to fave appearances, and to furniſh, 


« jn caſe of need, a future plea to both the contending parties; to 


« the Nabob, that he had /t ed; to Hyder, that he only /cemed to 
« aſſiſt +.” His cavalry, ſoon after they had joined Colonel Wood, 
in the Coimbettour country, dropped off by parties at a time” 
till, at length, the whole either deſerted of themſelves, or were re- 
called by their maſter, long before the concluſion of the war |. 
The dilatory and ſuſpicious conduct of the Rajah, his inattention 
to the requiſition of the government of the Carnatic, which had 
conſtitutionally a right to his aſſiſtance in war &, his acking, upon al- 
moſt every occaſion, contrary to that ſpirit of mutual friendſhip, 
which had been the oſtenſible baſis of the treaty of 1762, had nei- 
ther eſcaped the notice, nor had been ſuffered to paſs, without the 
animadverſion of the Prefidency. In their letter of the 8th of Oc- 
tober 1767 |}, they had fignified, to the Court of Directors, their 
reaſons for being diſſatisfied with the conduct of the Rajah of Tan- 
jore. The Court of Directors, happening at the time to be led, by 
men of comprehenſive ideas and political talents, did not heſitate, 
upon a ſubject, which involved the peace and fecurity of the Carna- 
tic. Conſcious, that the treaty of 1762, having only the quantum 
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of the annual peiſhcuiſh for its object, did neither infringe nor abo- 


liſh “ the right of the Carnatic to the military ſervice of Tanjore J,“ 


without inſinuating the leaſt doubt on that ſubject, they delivered 
their ſentiments to the Council at large, and ſent deciſive orders to 


the Select Committee, on the 17th of March 1769 ; ; whilſt the war 
with Hyder Ali was ſtill depending. 


Mr. Du Pre s Vindication, p. 12. § Ibid, 
I Ibid, Eaſt- India Houſe. 
1. Ibid, 
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Theſe ſentiments and orders explain the delinquency of the Rajah 
of Tanjore, at the fame time that they define the mode of puniſhing 


him, for his unjuſtifiable conduct. We obſerve with great diſſa- 


« tisfaCtion (ſay the Directors to the Council at large) the conduct of 
the Rajah of Tanjore, who forbore ſo long to join you with his 
„ horſe; and when they did join you, they ſeem to have been of no 
e manner of uſe, It is very extraordinary, that when the ſafety of 
« the Carnatic was in danger *, he ſhould have acted ſo dubious or 
% ſo puſillanimous a part. When we conſider the protection we have 
given that Rajah, and the long and uninterrupted tranquillity his 
% country has enjoyed by it, we cannot but feel the ſtrongeſt reſent- 
% ment at his conduct. Our further ſentiments on this ſubject, 
« and powers of acting therein, are entruſted to the Select Com- 
* mittee f.“ . . 

Thoſe powers were accordingly addreſſed to the Select Committee, 
in the following words : © It appears moſt unreaſonable to us, that 


« the Rajah of Tanjore ſhould hold poſſeſſion of the moſt fruitful 


e part of the country, which can alone ſupply our army with ſub- 
6 fiſtenee, and not contribute to the defence of the Carnatic, We 
« obſerve the Nabob makes very earneſt repreſentations to you on 
this ſubject, in his letter entered in the book of Country Corre- 
« ſpondence ; wherein he takes notice, that the Zemindars of the 
&« Carnatic have been ſupported and their countries preſerved to them 
by the operations of our forces, employed in his cauſe, and that 
« nothing was more notorious, than that three former princes of 
« the Carnatic had received from the Tanjore Rajah ſeventy, eighty, 
% nay, even one hundred lacks of rupees at a time; that to the pre- 
& ceding Nizam he had paid a contribution of fifty lacks ; and the 
« preſent, if he had met with ſucceſs againſt our army, would not 
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* When attacked, in September 1767, by + Diretors to Governor and Council, March 
the united forces of the Nizam and Hyder Ali, 17th, 1769. India-Houſe. i 
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have been content with leſs than a crore“ of rupees from the Ra- CHAP. 


« jah. How juſt then does it appear, that he ſhould be made to — 


owes his ſecurity and the peace 


bear ſome part of the expence of thoſe meaſures, to which he 


of his country ! We, therefore, 


« enjoin you to give the Nabob ſuch ſupport in his pretenſions on 


** the Rajah of Tanjore, as may be effectual; and if the Rajah re- 
fuſes to contribute a juſt proportion to the expences of the war, 
you are then to purſue ſuch meaſures, as the Nabob may think 

conſiſtent with the juſtice and dignity of his government f.“ 


The ſentiments of the Eaſt-India Company, with regard to the Their purport 


collected, from the above letter and 


40 


About a million ſterling, 
Letter to the Select Committee, March 


conſtitution of Tanjore as well as the conduct of its Rajah, may be 
orders. It appears, that, though 
the treaty of 1762 had limited the annual tribute to four lacks, 
the ancient conſtitutional right of the Carnatic to the military ſervice 
of Tanjore, remained unimpaired }. That the Rajah, having long 
evaded that ſervice, had at laſt induſtriouſly given it, in a way, which 
& had been of no manner of uſe.” 
conſidered Tanjore, as a part of the Carnatic, and conſequently ſub— 
ject, by a certain tenure, to its government. 


17th, 1769. India-Houſe. | 
+ Mr, Du Pre's Vindication, p. 16. 


niſhing 


That the Court of Directors 


That they judged the 
contributions raiſed, from former Rajahs, proper precedents for the 


preſent Nabob, in the ſums he might think juſt to demand, as a part 
of the expences of a war, during which Tanjore had been protected 
from the ravages of invaders. That they ſeemed to allow, that the 
Rajah was no more than “ a Zemindar of the Carnatic,” depending 
on its government, and deriving from it his protection; and that 
the Company, as allics to the Nabob, were not only juſtified, but 
even bound “ to purſue ſuch meaſures, as that prince might think 
conſiſtent with the juſtice and dignity of his government,“ in pu- 


recapitalated. 
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CONT niſhing a vaſſal, who had, neither with arms nor money, contri- 
w—— buted to the general defence. | 


\Reafons why The politive orders of the Court of Directors, for calling the 
the Prefidency 


ſuſpended the Rajah of Tanjore to account, for his conduct in the war, did not 
ä arrive till autumn 1769, when the ſeaſon was too far advanced, for 
carrying them into effect. But other reaſons, beſides thoſe, which 
aroſe from the climate, weighed with the Preſidency, when they 
15 reſolved to ſuſpend the execution of the orders, till a more proper 
opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. The ravages of Hyder Ali, the 
vigour with which he had carried on the late war, the earneſt if not 
8 commanding manner, with which he had inſiſted, that the Rajah 
i ſhould be comprehended in the peace, the animoſity, which he had 
exhibited on every occaſion, againſt the Nabob, rendered it highly 
probable, that he would not remain a tame ſpectator, ſhould an ex- 
pedition againſt Tanjore take place“. Though he was engaged in 
diſputes with Nizam Ali and the Marattas, he might be induced to 
compromiſe matters, with both thoſe powers, and turn his arms 
againſt the Carnatic, which he had reſolved, it was believed, on all 
occaſions to diſtreſs th. Theſe were the oftenſible motives, which 
prevented the Prefidency from carrying the commands of their 
They declare 4 maſters into execution ;” for they declared, © that the Rajah cer- 
| yr an er ce tainly deſerved chaftiſement ; and not only for the ſupply of mo- 
1 « ney and proviſions, with which he had furniſhed the enemy, in- 
„ ſtead of aſſiſting the Nabob and the Engliſh, but for ſince delay- 

for delaying © ing the payment of the petſhcuiſh, ſettled by the treaty of I 762, 


he paymen 
& the wibure, ® which had become due in the month of July 1769 4.“ This laſt 
he had done “ under the pretence of poverty, and ſoliciting to have 


« the whole remitted, in conſideration of the expence of the troops 


Cad 


* Rous's Appeadix, No. XXV. p. 939. + Ibid. — TL 
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© he had ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, during the late war; 
« and which gave the Engliſh no aſſiſtance 9. 


They affirmed, at the ſame time, that had no conſtitutional de- 


pendence in the Rajah, no acknowledged ſuperiority in the Nabob 
exiſted, it was © undoubtedly moſt reaſonable, that Tanjore ſhould 
bear a part of the charge of repelling the invaders of the Carna- 


« tic, by which it was ſurrounded on all fides “. 


tt 
6c 


4 


* 


reſulting from equity and the natural rights of governments. 
66. 


« ſuffer the exiſtence of ſuch a ſtate. 


4 control, to which other Rajahs had been reduced; and that it 


e would be equally good policy in the Company to do the ſame, 
That 
the impropriety and inconvenience of ſuch a ſtate ſubſiſting, in the 


e had they poſſeſſed the whole power of the Carnatic T.“ 


heart of the province, had been evident from the Rajah's con- 


duct, in the war with Hyder Ali; and that this conduct might 


have furniſhed the Preſidency, with a juſt plea for calling him to 


an account, had not the ſtate of the neighbouring powers rendered 
an expedition againſt his capital, dangerous in the execution and 


uncertain in the event . 

Whilſt the Preſidency were arguing thus, at Madras, intelligence 
of the peace with Hyder Ali arrived in England. The letters of 
the Court of DireQors arc full of indignation at a treaty, which, 
mw ſaid, could be only juſtified by neceſſity, After accuſing . the 


$ Rous's Appendix, No. XXV. p. 939 


+ bid. 
* Ibid. p. 938. 
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That this prin- 
ciple, even if it had not been eſtabliſned, by any particular 
compact, treaty, or agreement, was clear and determinate, as 


That it was certainly contrary to ſound policy in the Carnatic to 
That, if the Nabob poſſeſſed 
te the whole power of the Carnatic, it would be good policy in 
him, and conſiſtent with the principles of the Hindoſtan govern- 
« ments, to reduce Tanjore to the ſame terms of obedience and 


Prelidency * 
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vs Hyder 


C * P. Preſidency of having miſrepreſented the Nabob, on account of his | : 
GL diſqapproving of a peace, in which he is not ſo much as once ; 
named 8, they recapitulated ſome inſtances of their unjuſtifiable | 7 
conduct to that prince, during the war. They reprimanded them, | : 
for “ having pompoully appointed him Phouſdar of Myſore ;” S 
and for accuſing him, on account of his accepting that nugatory | a 
gift, „of an inſatiable deſire of extending his dominions ].“ They ; Y 
inſinuated, that by following their advice,“ he found himſelf re- 4 
duced, diſappointed, and almoſt deſpiſed, yet that they © blamed | As 
him for want of temper *. Having repeated ſome paſſages in their i = 
ſeveral diſpatches, they endeavoured to condemn them on their own | + 1 
evidence. They accuſed them of irreſolution as men, diſability as | 7 I 
negociators, weakneſs and deficiency as politicians, They affirm- Bi ” 
ed, that though they had raſhly dared to rouſe the jealouſy of the 4 
0 country powers, they had not diſcovered, on trying occaſions, the $ 
becoming firmneſs neceſſary to ſupport the dignity of the Engliſh - 
name; and that by their feeble conduct in war, and their puſilla- ; X 
nimity in ſubmitting to a treaty dictated by an enemy, „they had : 1 
é laid a foundation for the natives of Hindoſtan to think they may | BY 
/| inſult the Company at pleaſure, with impunity .“ = 
[ | Full of indig- Proceeding from this general cenſure, they dwelt with particular 7 
| 8 ſeverity on the article in the treaty with Hyder, which compre— L fo 
| [ eee hended, at the recommendation, or rather at the command, of that : 5 
1 abu 8 chief, the Rajah of Tanjore. Had you indeed obtained,” ſay the : . 
| | Directors, „from the Rajah of Tanjore the horſe and aſſiſtance i p. 
« you ſolicited; had he thereby drawn upon himſelf the reſent- 1 1 
« ment of the enemy; had it been difficult, on the Rajah's account, : 3 
ce to have appeaſed Hyder, there might have been ſome merit, in 4 
© procuring the Rajah ſafe terms. But we do not conceive that 1 1 
§Rous's Appendix, No, XX. p. 534. * Ibid, 5 
U bid. p. 532. + bid. p. 533. - 
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Hyder has diſcovered ſo much want of penetration, in his tranſ- 
actions with you, as to warrant a ſuppoſition, that he could 


himſelf be impoſed upon by ſuch an artifice; and his warm at- 
tachment to the Rajah of Tanjore, manifeſted by ſtrenuouſly inſiſt- 
ing he ſhould be included in the treaty, could ſcarcely be un- 


known to that prince. What their ſentiments muſt be of perſons, 


' whom they had reduced to the neceſſity of practiſing arts of this 
nature, it is not difficult to determine.---We cannot diſcern any 


advantage gained, by this extraordinary effort of your {kill in 
negociation, which you make matter of ſo much merit. The 


plain fact is, that the Rajah of Tanjore, who, as tributary to the 


Nabob, oug ht to have furniſhed his quota towards carrying on 


the war, which he has f done, is {till ſtyled by you, a friend 


to the Carnatic ; and by Hyder's adherence to him, for refuſing 


to aſſiſt you, he is, as we conceive, effectually ſheltered by the 


faith of a treaty, from being compellable to contribute a ſingle 
rupee, towards defraying the expence of the war. Our former 
orders, therefore, in his reſpect, relative to the Rajah of Tan- 
Jore muſt be /u/pended, becauſe they are, by your conduct, ren- 
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The 8 
ed ſuſpenſion 
of the orders 


of 1769. 


dered utterly impoſſible to be carried into execution without com- 


mitting a breach of the treaty you have concluded 1 
The concluding paragraph of the above quotation has been held 


forth, by the advocates of faction and party, as a revocation of the 
orders of the 17th of March, 1709, relative to the calling the Ra- 
jah of Tanjore to account, for his conduct in the late war. It ap- 


pears, however, by the ſubſequent conduct of the Court of Di— 
_ reQors, that they themſelves did not extend the meaning of their 
own words to the pitch, to which they have been ſince wound 


up, by hirelings or too buſy friends. In the letter of the Preſi— 
dency to the Court, dated the 31ſt of January, 1770, they “ point- 


| } Rous's Appendix, No, XX, p. 535. 
2. d edly 


That ſubjedt 
diſcuſſed. 
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ce edly declare, that they do not think the treaty with Hyder any 


e obftacle to the execution of the orders they had received 9.“ That 


letter was received in July, juſt four months after the pretended 


revocation had been diſpatched to India. Inſtead of enforcing the 
paragraph, as revoking their orders of the 17th of March 1769, 
« the Directors never thought proper to take notice of the ſubject 
e directly or indireQaly.” The Preſidency, therefore, had every 
reaſon to conſider the paragraph, which is now ſet up as a revoca- 
tion of the orders of 1769, as the ſtrongeſt confirmation and en- 


forcement of thoſe orders ||. The Court, inſtead of doubting of the 


propriety of their own orders, expreſs much diſpleaſure and diſap- 
pointment, at the article of the treaty with Hyder, which, as they 
conceived, oppoſed the execution of thoſe. orders. The truth is, 
the part of the paragraph, which factious writers conſtrue into a 
revocation, appears to have been merely an effuſion of paſſion, from 
minds chagrined, irritated and enraged, at the manner and terms 
of the treaty with Hyder Ali. But this 1s not the place for finally 
diſcuſſing a ſubject, which muſt be reſumed in the order of time. 
The unſucceſsful war, which had raged, for ſome time, on the 


_ coaſt of Coromandel, together with miſmanagements in all parts of 


India, had not only rouſed the attention of the Court of Directors, 
but turned the eyes of government towards the Eaſt, In autumn, 
1769, the Directors having appointed three commiſſioners, to examine 
and ſuperintend the affairs of the Company, in all the Preſidencies, 
applied to Government, for a ſquadron of men of war, © to give coun- 
ei tenance to their affairs “.“ The commander of this ſquadrom was 
Sir John Lindlay, an officer of diſtinguiſhed merit in his profeſ- 


ſion; who received alſo a commiſſion from the Company, as their 
plenipotentiary to all powers, upon or near the gulph of Perſia; at 


the ſame time, appointing him “ commander in chief of all their 
$ M. Du Pre's Vindication, p. 21. { Ibid, 
3 
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„ ſhips, frigates, and armed veſſels, in and through all parts of 
« India +.” The commiſſioners, appointed for ſuperintending and 
managing affairs, throughout India, were Meſſieurs Vanſittart, 
Scrafton, and Forde, men of charaQter and experience, whole me- 


lancholy fate is ſtill recent in every one's mind. 


Sir John Lindſay was inveſted with ſtill higher powers, than thoſe 
conferred by the Company. He was appointed by a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal, his Majeſty's Miniſter, with plenipotentiary 
powers, to Indian princes in general; but more particularly to the 
Nabob of Arcot, who had become an ally of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, by the eleventh article of the treaty of Paris. The managers of 
the affairs of the Company at home, as well as their ſervants abroad, 
had induſtriouſly concealed, from that prince, the nature and im- 
port of that article for ſeveral years. The ſucceſs, with which this 
ſecret was preſerved, furniſhes an irrefragable proof, that every in- 
dividual thought it his own intereſt, to keep the Nabob in a ſtate 
of ignorance of his rights. Though that prince had obtained, at 
length, ſome knowledge of the nature of the guarantee, which ſe- 


He ts ap- 
rointed his 
Majeſty's 
plenipoten- 
tiary to In- 
dian priuces; 
but particu- 


larly to the 
Nabob. 


cured to him the poſſeſſion of the Carnatic, he had found it almoſt 


impoſſible to avail himſelf of that knowledge. The authors of his 
grievances were the only channels, through which he could convey 
his complaints; and ſelf-preſervation effeQtually prevented them, 


from becoming their own accuſers. In the beginning of 1769, 
ſome account of his ſufferings had been conveyed to the throne ; 


and, before the end of the year, Sir John Lindſay, as plenipoten- 
tiary from his Majeſty, was on his voyage to India. 

On the 26th of July 1770, Sir John, after having remained 
ſome months at Bombay, arrived at Fort St. George T. Having 
laid his commiſſion before the Nabob, he opened to that prince 


He arrives at 
Madras. 


the object of his embaſſy and the nature of his inſtructions. He 


} Rous's App, No. XVII. p. 241. Sic]. Lindſay to Lord Weymouth, Oct. 13, 1770, 
FA aſſured 
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the promiſes made by his late royal grandfather, in his letter 


in the game of Of the 21ſt of February 1760S. That it was his Majeſty's per- 


his Majeſty to 
the Nabob. 


He demands, 
in the king's 


name, an ac-. 


count of the 
Nabob's 
grievances, 


Nabob's 
grateful an- 
ſwer. 


But is afraid 


to avai. him, 


ſelf of the 
prot: ction of 
the Crown. 


manent reſolution, like that of the late King, to continue firm to 
all his allies, in every part of the world. That the king was 


determined to ſupport thoſe engagements, into which he had en- 
tered, by the treaty of Paris, with other European powers, to ſe- 


cure the Carnatic to the Nabob and his poſterity. That ſhould it 
appear, upon examination, that the diſtreſſed ſituation of the affairs 


of that country, had proceeded from the intrigues of any of bis 
Majeſty's trading ſubjects, the Nabob might depend on the royal 
protection and friendly aſſiſtance; when the real ſtate of the hard- 


ſhips, under which he laboured, ſhould be laid at the foot of 
the throne. That to enable his Majeſty to vindicate his juſtice 
and good faith to the whole world, he had laid his commands on 


the plenipotentiary, to demand in his Majeſty's name, a full and 


ſuccin& account of the Nabob's tranſactions with the Company, 
ſince the treaty of Paris; that, upon a full information of all 
affairs, his Majeſty might have it in his power, not only to re- 
dreſs paſt evils, but to prevent future oppreſſions ||. 

In anſwer to theſe aſſurances, the Nabob ' expreſſed himſelf, in 
terms full of gratitude, for ſuch diſtinguiſhed marks of his Majeſty's 


friendſhip, and the repeated aſſurances of the royal protection to 


him and family. He affured the plenipotentiary, that he could 
find no words to expreſs the deep ſenſe he had of his Majeſty's 


goodneſs, in ſo ſeaſonably interpoſing in his behalf, and offering his 


royal aſſiſtance, when he moſt ſtood in need of ſupport . But not- 


withſtanding thoſe expreſſions of gratitude, he was ſtill afraid to 


avail himſelf of the protection of the Crown againſt men, who 
might continue to Poſſeſs that power, under the rigour of which 


& Counter-ſigned by Mr, 2 Pitt. 
l Sir John Lindſay to the Secretary of State, Oct. 1 3 1770, * Ibid.. 
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he had already ſo much ſuffered. To improve his fears, various O oy P. 
reports were induſtriouſly propagated. Some inſinuated a want of — 
powers in the plenipotentiary; others the inſufficiency of thoſe 


powers, had they really exiſted, in oppoſition to the charter of the 
Company. Jealouſy, dilappointment and reſentment aroſe, at 
once, in arms. The Nabob, knowing the fate of other princes, 
who had fallen victims to the diſpleaſure of the Company, began 
to dread, that reſentment might induce them to deprive him of his 


country, as their ſervants had threatened, two years before F. The 


example of the Nabobs of Bengal was conſtantly preſent to his 
eyes, with all its melancholy circumſtances ; and he ſhuddered at 


for protection, from the dictates of inſolence and the demands 
of ra pacity. 


The event ſhewed, that the Nabob's. fears were > beter founded 
than the hopes of ſupport preſented by the plenipotentiary. In a. 


government ſubject to frequent changes of men and conſequently 


liable to fluctuations in opinions, promiſes of protection are, at beſt, 
but unintentional deceptio:is, which may lead the credulous into 
ruin. This obſervation has actually been verified, in the perſon of 


Mahommed Ali, Nabob of the Carnatic. The oppreſſions of the 
Company, the imperious rapacity of its ſervants, had forced him to 


throw himſelf under the protection of the ſtate... The ſtate, in 


+ Sir John Lindſay to Mr, Wood, OR. 13, + Sir John Lindſay to Lord Weymouth, 


the 


1770. OR, 13, 1770. 


His reaſons, 


giving offence to a body of men, whoſe inſolence, tyranny, rigour 
and- injuſtice he had ſo frequently experienced. Diſappointed ambi- 
tion, and a ſtill more hardened and vindiQtive paſſion, diſappoint- 
ed avarice, were likely to lie in wait, for a proper time, to ſatiate 
themſelves, with the utmolt exertions of revenge. The ſupport 
offered was at a great diſtance and in itſelf uncertain ; but the ene-- 
my was near and ſure of ſeizing every opportunity, to wreck their 
reſentment upon an untortunate man, who preſumed to appeal 


The event 
ſhewed his 
fears were 
Ts 


His ſcruples 
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the moſt ſolemn manner, promiſed its protection; and, in the 
perſon of an ambaſſador, veſted by the ſeal of Great Bri- 
tain with every legal power to pledge the public faith, aſ- 
ſured the Nabob, that it was only neceſſary for him to ſpecify 
his grievances to have them redreſſed. He accordingly ſpecified 
his grievances ; but, after having been amuſed during three years, 
with the vain parade of an embaſſy, he found himſelf, in a much 
worſe condition than before. The royal commiſſion was recalled, 
without having accompliſhed the leaſt article of the avowed ob- 
jet, for which it had been granted. The plighted faith of the 
Crown was broken; the credit due to the great ſeal of ane of 
the firſt ſtates in the world was deſtroyed, at the requiſition of a 
body, who had tarniſhed the honour of a free nation, by in- 
numerable acts of tyranny and oppreſſion, To this ſource may 


be traced all the late misfortunes of the Nabob of the Carnatic. 


Government, inſtead of fulfilling engagements, which every fate 


holds ſacred, remanded back the wretched fugitive to the fetters, 


from which he had attempted to eſcape. The Company enraged 


at the PRESUMPTION of his defection, have added revenge to thoſe 


ſordid and unjuſtifiable paſſions, from which he had already ſuf- 
fered ſo much; and with a peculiar refinement on cruelty, whillt 
they diveſt him of his rights, they deprive him of his reputation, 
the laſt comfort of the unfortunate. 

The Nabob had ſufficient diſcernment to foreſee a part of thoſe 
misfortunes, which have ſince fallen on himſelf and his family, on 


account of his having appealed, from the oppreſſions of the Com- 


pany, to the juſtice of the Crown. He, therefore, expreſſed the 
greateſt anxiety abaut his own perilous ſituation, when the plenipo- 
tentiary demanded a faithful account of his grievances. But, upon 


the plenipotentiary's © promiſing, in his Majeſty's name, that ſhould 


* it become neceſſary for his protection, and the ſecurity of his fa- 
| «c mily, 


ti: 
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« mily, he would enter into a ſolemn treaty with him, as ſoon as he 
te ſhould make the neceſſity of ſuch a meaſure evident *,” the Nabob 


| gave a full detail of his tranſactions with the ſervants of the Com- 


pany, from the year 1760, when he was dignified with the title of an 
ally by the late king. He juſtly conſidered, that his being acknow- 
ledged the ally of that monarch, had entitled him to the royal pro- 
tection againſt the injuſtice of the ſubjects of Great-Britain, as well 
as againſt the force of foreign Europeans, This protection had been 
pledged in the moſt ſolemn manner; but the Nabob's neglecting to 


| ſecure himſelf, by the treaty offered by the plenipotentiary, fruſ- 


trated, in the event, his hopes of redreſs. 
Though the ſervants of the Company on the Coaſt had, almoſt 
uniformly, during the wars with the Nizam and Hyder Ali, treated 


the Nabob with contempt and injuſtice, the Court of Directors ſeem 


to have reſpected his rights, in the year 1769. In their inſtructions 
to the three commiſſioners, dated the 15th of September 1769, they 
enjoined them © to provide effectually for the honour and ſecurity of 
* their FAITHFUL ally, Mahommed Ali, Nabob of Arcot.” They 


blamed the Preſidency, for their injuſtice to that prince; and ſtigma- 
tized their conduct, as a moſt © flagrant breach of their repeated or- 


„e ders.” They declared their ſorrow to find, that the imprudent 


and impolitic ſchemes of the Preſidency had eventually increaſed the 
debts of the Nabob, and accumulated his diſtreſs. © When we re- 
flect (continued the Court of Directors) on the long experience we 
have had of Mahommed Ali's faithful attachment to the Engliſh 


and Council, in their letters of the 8th March and 27th June 
1708, to reduce him to a mere nominal Nabob . The ſanction of 


45 the 


®* Sir Jak Lindſay to Lord Warmen *« with Hyder increaſing, and as the appear- 


ance of troubles in Bengal forbade them to 
3 To complete the whole, as the Com- © hope for aſſiſtance from that quarter, as they 


probably had then a proſpeQ of making peace 
| „ with 


Oct. 13th, 1770, 46 


pany's ſervants found the expence of the war 


Company, we are ſurpriſed at the idea entertained by the Governor 
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e the treaty of Paris, by which treaty PUBLIC FAITH became the 
% guarantee of the Nabob's title, will be of little uſe to him, if no- 
«. torious infringements of the rights and powers uſually inherent 
in, and dependent on, ſuch title, ſhould be by us countenanced 
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% and permitted to take place. More eſpecially as, perhaps, we 


might thereby involve ourſelves in the very diſagreeable neceſſity 


Rajahof Tan- 


jore attached 
to Hyder, 


« of anſwering, at ſome future period, for the infraction of a pub- 


lic treaty. and the conſequences thereof 1. Unfortunately for the 


Nabob, the commiſſioners deſtined to carry theſe inſtructions into 


execution, never arrived in India. 


their friend, he was no ſtranger to the circumſtance, that he owed 


that favour to Hyder Ali. A principle of gratitude to that chief, 


with whom he 
correſponds. 


He evades the 
payment of 


the peiſhcuſh, 


or rather a fixed averſion to the Nabob and his allies, the Engliſh, 
had thrown him entirely into the intereſt of Hyder, with whom he 
carried on an uninterrupted and friendly correſpondence 9d. De- 
pending on his aid, or following his advice, he not only evaded the 
payment of che peiſhcuſh ſettled, by the treaty of 1762, but even 


peremptorily demanded fourteen lacks of rupees || from the Nabob, 


as the expences of the troops, which he had ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh in February 1768, but which he had withdrawn, betore 
they had been of © any manner of uſe *." 


„with Hyder, or. little hopes of conquering * to be conſidered or doubted of,” Sir John 


* his convtcy, they reſolved to iake. the Car- Lindſay to the Secretary of State, 2 1ſt Janu iy 
*6.natic into their own hands, as the only means 1771, | 

« of paying the expence of the war, which | Inſtructions to the Commiſſioners, Sept. 
© they bad undertaken contrary to the advice 15th, : 769. 

te of the prince of the country ; to leave the $ Letter from Select Comminies; Sept. 29th, 
„ Nabob, thovph included in the treaty of Pa- 1770. 

„rie, and an acki.owledged ally by their ſo- l 17;,000 l. Rous's Appendix, No. XXI. 
e ver-ign,” a name only, © without a country, p. 564. 

« This,” they fay, may look like violence, * General letter, March 17th, 1760 

6 but the meaſure 1s neceſſary, and not a thirg 
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Though the Preſidency at Fort St. George had affected to compre- 
hend the Rajah of Tanjore, in the treaty of the 3d of April, as 
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Though the Rajah ſeems to have been ſincere in his attachment to 


Hyder, that crafty chief wiſhed to command more deciſively the 
councils of his weak, verſatile and vicious ally. That profligate 
young man, being deſtitute of every dignity of mind, was always 
fond of the Company, and was conſequently led, by the advice of 
men of the loweſt caſts and moſt ſervile profeſſions. Gilbiliapah, a 


BARRA WAR, an office ſimilar to that of a pimp in a common bro- 


thel, but if poſſible of leſs dignity, was firſt his favourite and after- 
wards his miniſter *, In the beginning of the year 1770, one Huſſan 
Khan Soor, a fellow who had uſed to get his living at Putcotah, by 
catching fiſh , having recommended himſelf to the Rajah, by playing 
on a muſical inſtrument, was placed by him, in the chief management 
of the affairs of government. Mona- ji, who had ſerved his family fo 


long, was not only diſplaced, but confined ; and even a plot for aſſaſſi- 


nating him, in his own houſe, was formed |. The new miniſter, who 
ſeems to have been a Mahommedan, proved ſo ungrateful to a fooliſh 


maſter, who had raiſed him from the duſt, that he is ſaid to have de- 


viſed a ſcheme for placing the fort of Tanjore, in the hands of Hyder 
Ali F. T uha-ji, who was as inconſtant in his favours, as he was ver- 
ſatile in his politics, became ſoon tired of the fiſherman, and diſmiſſed 
him from the office of miniſter ||. But no change of ſervants 
wrought any favourable alteration in the mind of the Rajah. In 
the month of July 1770, he was in arrear, for the ſtipulated tri- 
bute ; and he continued his intrigues and correſpondence with Hyder 
Ali, throughout the remaining part of the year J. 

In December 1770, the deſigns of the Rajah to diſturb the repoſe 
of the Carnatic, began to be diſcovered by intelligence received, from 
various quarters, by the Preſidency, as well as by the Nabob. A 

* The Author of the Defence of Lord Pi- 
got expoſes his /elf, in making a Barawar, a 


character of dignity. That vile appellation is 


too coarſe to be even pronounced, by any !ndian, 
Folleſſed of delicacy, | 


| Ibid, p. 637. 

F Ibid, 

bid. | 

A lbid. p. 569, 570. 
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CH Ta P. vackeel from Hyder Ali, to the Rajah of Tanjore, was ſtopped, 
—— with his retinue, at the fort of Caroor *, under the juriſdiction of 

Fo Tritchinopoly, t till orders ſhould be received concerning him, from the 
3 Nabob and the Preſidency. An intercourſe of letters had paſſed, 
the Maratas, between Tulja-ji and Madaverow the chief of the Marattas * ; and 


the hoſtile preparations, which were made throughout the territory 


of Tanjore, ſeemed to place it, beyond a doubt, that ſomething 


more, than mere ceremony, was the foundation of the Rajah's cor- 
wy _— Py reſpondence, with foreign powers. On the 2d of February 1771, 
the Rajah marched from Tanjore with an army, with the profeſſed 


Deſcription of ;.. 
his . That country extends, along the bay of Bengal, from the bor- 


ES ders of Tanjore to point Ramen, the neareſt part of the conti- 


nent to the iſland of Ceylon, from which that point is ſeparated, by 
a ſhallow and narrow channel. The ſea, ftretching to the weſt from 
point Ramen, borders the country to the ſouth ; and an ideal line 
divides it, on the weſt, from the province of Madura, to whoſe 
— Rajah the Marawar was tributary {, before the Carnatic fell into the 


hands of the Mahommedans. Madura itſelf, with all its vaſſals, 


and Tritchi- depended on the province of Tritchinopoly, when the latter was 


nopoly. | g | . TH 
OY reduced by the Moguls ; and conſequently its tributaries, under 
their ancient tenures, were transferred to the conquerors ||. The 
Marawar himſelf acknowledged his dependence, and was ob- 
liged to furniſh * his quota of troops to the government of Trit- 
„ chinopoly, in time of war and danger J.“ The co ro- 
Greater and : 8 ul Te 


leſſer Mara= perly called that of the Marawar, was itſelf divided into two go- 
war. 


vernments, the moſt extenſive of which was ſubject to a chief called 


*Rous's Appendix, No. XxXII. Pe 569, pendence of Marava, or the country of the 


570. : Marawar. We find, by the letters of the je- 
+ Ibid. p. 569. | : | ſuits, who travelled in Marava in 1709, that it 
1 Ibid. p. 570. had from all antiquity been ſubject to the go- 


& Jeſuits Letters, vol. ii. The Preſident and vernment of Madura. 
Council of Fort St. George do not appear to || Rous's Appendix, No. XXI. p. 581. 
have been well informed concerning the de- I Ibid. No. XXII. p. 672, 680, 682. 


the 


intention of proceeding againſt the country of the Marawar . 
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the Marawar, were founded upon prior tranſactions, which require 
to be explained. In the year 1716, ſome diſputes ariſing between 
the Rajah of Tanjore and the Marawar, the former invaded the ter- 
ritories of the latter; who, though he was aſſiſted by his ſuperior, 
the Rajah of Tritchinopoly, was defeated, and loſt a part of his 
country to the victor T. Sadatulla Chan, then Nabob of the Car- 
natic, being the lawful ſuperior of both the contending parties, 
having interfered, transferred their diſputes into his Divan, who 
ſettled them under certain reſtrictions, with regard to the countries 
ſeized by the Rajah of Tanjore 4. Upon the death of the Marawar, 
in the year 1725, his ſucceſſor was diſplaced, by a relation, aided 


by the arms of Tanjore. Another pretender ariſing was aſſiſted, in 


the ſame manner, by the Tanjorines ; but, after he got poſſeſſion of 


che government, he proved ungrateful to his benefactors, and having 
defeated them, in the field, expelled them from the countries, which 
they had ſeized in 1716 f. In the time of Pretaupa Sing, his gene- 


ral, Mona-ji, retook the ceded territories; but the Marawar repoſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of thoſe territories, in the year 1764, when the Na- 
bob and Engliſh were engaged in the ſiege of Madura ||. It was to 
recover what his father had loſt, that Tulja-ji took the field, with 
a rabble rather than an army, conſiſting of ſixty-four thouſand 
men J. He was joined on his march by ſome topaſſes and artillery- 


* Rous's 1 No. XXII. p. 500. Horſe — 4,090 

I Ibid. No, XXII. p. 680. | Sepoys — 10,000 

| t Ibid, p. 681, | Peons — 40, ooo 

1 | 55 Commatties — 8 

bid. No. XXI. p. 588. This rabble 64,000 
conſiſled of | | 


Aa 2 | men, 
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the Polygar of Satputty “, or the Great Marawar ; the latter was © H AP. 


known, by the name of the territories of the Polygar of Nellah- Gon 
cottah, commonly, but corruptedly, ſtiled Nalcooty. 
The pretenſions, by which the Rajah juſtified his hoſtilities, igainft Rajah's pre- 
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men, from the ſettlement of Negapatam „the Dutch being offended 
with the Marawar for diſturbing their pearl-fiſhery ' on the coaſt ||, 


They were to have been gratified for their alliſtance, with ſome 
diſtricts along the ſhore f. | 


The Tanjorines, having taken the barrier of Mooderwauly, in 
the firſt week of February *, entered the territories of the Marawar, 
ravaged the open country, took almoſt every place of ſtrength, and 


| fat down before Ramnadaporam, the capital, before the end of the 


month T. The Marawar himſelf being a minor, the management of 
affairs was in the hands of his mother, the widow of the-late Mara- 
war, a woman of a maſculine ſpirit, To prevent herſelf and her 
ſon from falling into the hands of the Rajah, ſhe kept a quantity 
of powder near their apartments, to which ſhe had reſolved to ſet 
fire, ſhould they happen to be driven to the laſt extremity J. 


The vigorous defence of Ramnadaporam, at length, induced the 
Rajah to liſten to terms, a few days after he had opened his batteries. 
The conditions were, that the Marawar ſhould give a lack of rupees 
in ready money, two elephants, two pieces of cannon, ſome jewels, 


and other things of value. That he ſhould cede to the Rajah the 


countries he had lately taken by force; and deliver the fort and 
diſtrict of Armogan, for the reſidence of a perſon of the blood of the 
Marawar, whoſe pretenſions the Rajah had engaged to ſupport |. 
« Having niſbed the buſineſs of the Greater-Marawar**,” to uſe the 
expreſſion of the Rajah, that of the Leſſer-Marawar or Nalcooty 
only remained, which he reſolved alſo to finiſh FF Having effected 
his mode of ſettlement, by Ing money, territories and things 


& Rous's Appendix, No. XXI. p. 572. q Ibid, 

jj} Ibid, p. 573. + Ibid. p. 605. 
t Ibid, p. 574. | 2 Idid. p. 609» 
„ Ibid, p. 576. ä && lbid, 


+ Ibid, p. 594. 
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of value from Nalcooty, he returned to Tanjore; but kept his army 
in readineſs to take the field f. 

Though the Marawar was almoſt as faithleſs a vaſſal, as the Rajah 
of Tanjore, to the Nabob, he did not fail to apply very early for 
the aſſiſtance of that Prince, againſt the invader of his country. 

The Leſſer Marawar or Polygar of Nalcooty, knowing that he was 
deſtined to be the next victim, was equally preſſing in his ſolicitations 
for the ſupport of his ſuperior. Both owned their dependence and 
ſubmiſſion as ſubjects of the Carnatic“; they ſoothed, flattered, en- 
treated, and promiſed |. The Nabob, as the power of the ſword was 
in other hands, could only ſend remonſtrances to the Preſidency. Dur- 
ing the military progreſs of Tulja-ji, which continued only fix 
weeks, he wrote twenty two requiſitions; but the government of 
Fort St. George were, either too cautious or too ill prepared to take 
the field. Mr. Du-Pre, the Preſident, wrote a letter to the Rajah, 
on the 14th of February |, expreſſing his ſurpriſe at his commenc- 
ing hoſtilities, without laying the ſtate of his diſputes with the Ma- 


rawar before the ſuperior of both, the Nabob of the Carnatic. He 


told the Rajah, that he had given him, upon other occaſions, his 
friendly advice; and that, now, on behalfof the Company, as guaran- 


tee of the treaty of 1762, he was obliged to give it as his opinion, that 


the part the Rajah acted was contrary to that treaty d. The Preſi- 
dent added, When you reflect on this, if it be your intention to 
% maintain peace and friendſhip with the Circar of the Carnatic and 
the Company, you will, no doubt, immediately recal your troops, 
refrain from the leaſt hoſtility againſt the Marawar, depending 


that juſtice will be done, upon enquiry into the circumſtances of 
© the caſe ||.” 


1 Mr, Du Pre v Viedicaiion, p. 35. Þ Ibid. p. 574. | 
* Rou:'s Appendix, No, XXI. p. 580, 581. F Ibid. p. 575. n 
585. bid. 
+ Ibid. paſlim, 
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Though the Rajah eite this jetter, before he fat down before 
Ramnadaporam, about the 2oth of February, his anſwer was only I] 
returned on the 25th of March, a conſiderable time after he had | 4 
« finiſhed” the affairs of the Marawar. Having given ſome account El 
of the origin of his claims on the Greater and Leſſer Marawar, to- 
gether with injuries which he pretended to have received from the 
Polygar Tondiman, he concludes his letter with the following 
words, which are more expreſſive of his views and refractory conduct 
than any comment that could be made: © You are a protector of my 


« government,” you fay, © notwithſtanding you have not ſettled 4 
& a ſingle affair belonging to me *. If i ſtay quiet I ſhall greatly : 
« hurt my dignity, wherefore I marched myſelf. If you now ad- | 
« viſe me to deſiſt, what anſwer can I give to it f? In the treaty, : 
eit was not forbidden to clear the country poſſeſſed by the Mara- 2 
% war , or to undertake an expedition againſt the Polygars, who le 
„ may uſe compulſions; ſince it is fo, it cannot be deemed contrary 
« to treaty. You write, that if I deſiſt. you will ſettle the affairs in I 
©. reaſonable manner; I continued to ſpeak to you, this long _ 
e time, concerning this affair, but you have not ſettled it; not- 8 
« withſtanding, if you now write, that 1 did not acquaint you before _ 
© I began it, what anſwer can I make to ith? I have finiſhed the "© 
& affairs relating to the Marawar and confirmed him in his buſineſs. = 
Ihe affair with Nalcooty remains to be finiſhed, which 1 ſhall 1 4 
« alſo finiſh Sag 2 tha 
Though this letter, particularly the ſentence with which it con- 1 aa 
cludes, was conſidered by the Select Committee |, in the light of a EF dee 
* Mr, Du Pre had ſertled the treaty of 1762. with the French Governor of Pondicherry ; | len 
+ He had now finiſped the buſineſs. and ſenta Vackeel to the Marattas, who threat: war 
t The treaty related only to matters of ened at the time the Carna:ic with invaſion | 
t account.” Mr, Du Pr:'s Vindication, p. 16. Rous's Appendix, No. XXI. p. 608. 3 
& At the very time that the Rajah gave, in a | [hid. p. 669. : | 


manner, the lye direct to the Engliſh Preſident, + March 28, 1771, 
4 55 defiance, 
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defiance ®, they were unwilling, for various reaſons, to carry things 
to extremities. To a want of ability of taking the field with effect, 

they added their fears from foreign powers, eſpecially from the Ma- 
rattas T. Miſtaking the inſolence of Tulja-ji for a confidence de- 
rived from the certainty of aid, from the neighbouring ſtates, they 


became irreſolute and indeciſive in their councils; if a judgment 


may be formed from the peruſal of their minutes. But there is rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that private animoſity, in this caſe, as well as in 
affairs of greater intricacy, ſuperſeded, or at leaſt ſuſpended, the re- 
gard of the Preſidency for the public weal. The confidence which 
the Nabob had derived from the ſupport of his Majeſty's miniſter, 
had diminiſhed heir influence at his Durbar; and, from a reſent- 


ment, natural to men jealous of power, they were has to in- 


volve themſelves in a war for the conſtitutional rights of a govern- 
ment, which they had ceaſed to controul. An intercourſe of ſharp 


letters, which had begun between them and the Plenipotentiary 
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upon his arrival, ſtill continued; and, as the Nabob ſeemed to lean 


towards the ſentiments of the latter, in his correſpondence, freſh fuel 


Their deliberations could not be ſuppoſed 
to partake of any complaiſance to the inclinations of that Prince; 


was added to the flame. 


and we, therefore, muſt conclude, that their ſubſequent reſolutions 
againſt Tanjore proceeded either from neceſſity or a ſenſe of Juſtice; 
and not from any favour for the Nabob 4. 

Toſſed between the expediency and even neceſſity of bringing 
the Rajah to account, for his unjuſtifiable conduct, and their own 
animoſity againſt the Nabob, the Preſidency became irreſolute, in- 
deciſive, and fluctuating in their councils. On the one ſide, a 
ſenſe of duty and an attention to the public ſafety erected a bul. 


wark of facts and arguments, to ſupport their reſolution ; on the 


* Rous'e Appendix, No, XXII. p. 665. 

+ Ibid. 

The Company's ſervants really appear 
to be exceedingly forry, that the princes of 
India know their SovERII ON is greater than 


© the Governor and Council; 


* left their arbitrary mandates and practices 
* ſhould meet with any cheek, from being made 
„% known to their country,” Sir Robert Har- 
land to the Earl of Rochford, Feb. 26th, 1772, 
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CHAP. other, animoſity and exceſſive caution ſtept in and levelled all again. 


VI. | 
Nen In deliberating on the ſubject, they brought before them ſuch of 
ey delibe- 


rate on the the Company's orders, as ſeemed to affect what they called “ their 
Taljoie,. preſent critical ſituation *.”* The Court of Directors, in their letter 
| of the 27th of June, 1770, had ſtrictly forbidden them * to become 
* parties in any diſputes between the powers of India f.“ --But the 


Rajah of Tanjore was not an independent power, but a feudatory, 
and different * 


orders of the A vaſſal, who had failed in his duty to the Carnatic, of the peace 


— of which,” the Preſidency were the guardians. The Court of Di- 


rectors had declared, in their letter of the 23d of March, in the 
ſame year, that they were bound by the treaty of Paris to ac- 
„ knowledge, and ſtrongly urged by honour and intereſt to ſup- 
* port Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. Yet they ftrialy 
e forbid their ſervants, even in ſupport of their ally, to invade the 
«* dominions of thoſe, who deſire the friendſhip of the Company, and 
&« do not forfeit it, by becoming themſelves the acGREs80Rs f.“ 


* 


But the Rajah of Tanjore had not only leagued with their enemies, 


but had become “ the aggreſſor, by kindling a war in the heart of 
the Carnatic, the peace and tranquillity of which they had been or- 
dered to defend and vindicate d. The Court of Directors had, in 
their letter of the 17th of March, 1769, given ſtrict orders for 
bringing the Rajah to account, as a vaſſal of the Carnatic, for his 
conduct during the Myſore war; yet in their letter of the 23d 
March, 1770, in a fit of paſſion with their ſervants, on account of 


orders relative to Tanjore. But the Preſidency were of opinion, 
that the article of the treaty, which included the Rajah, was ſo far 
from ſecuring him, from being brought to account, for any breach 
on the conſtitutional rights of his ſuperior, that it could not be con- 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 59. t Ibid. p. (60. 
+ Ibid, F lbid. p. 662. 


ſtrued 


the treaty with Hyder Ali, they ſeem to /u/pend the execution of their 


Re 
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ſtrued to defend him againſt animadverſion, for his unjuſtifiable be- 
haviour during the war ||. 

Without having recourſe to the orders of the Court of Directors, 
© which, however poſitive, as they were made for general purpoles, 
© could never completely embrace the variety of circumſtances 


« which might ariſe *, the Preſidency ſhould have recurred to 


the expediency of the meaſure, founded upon the conſtitutional 
rights of the Nabob and the Rajah. It appears that the Najah's 


conduct was not orly unjuſtifiable, but deſerved immediate chaſ- 
tiſement, „ becauſe, being himſelf a tributary of the Carnatic, his 


« taking up arms againſt its dependents, was an act of hoſtility 


« acainſt the government to which he was a vaſſal f.“ That had it 
even been true, which was by no means the caſe, that the Mara- 
war was not dependent on Tritchinopoly, the Rajah was highly re- 
prehenſible, in deciding by arms diſputes, which ought to have 


been ſettled, according to ancient cuſtom, by the Divan of the 


Nabob of the Carnatic 1. That, as his lighting the flames of war, 
not only without the conſent, but contrary to the expreſs orders of 
his ſuperior, was an act of rebellion, it was the duty of the allies 
of that prince to aſſiſt him “ in a manner conſiſtent with the juſtice 
«and dignity of his government 8.“ That independent of their en- 
gagements to the Nabob, their own intereſt and the fafety of the 


poſſeſſions of the Company, depended on the ſpeedy reduction of 


a man, who was privately connected with the Marattas and Hyder, 
and had invited the arms of both to an invaſion of the Carnatic. 
That, beſides his intrigues with the powers of India, he had not 
only ſhewn a manifeſt partiality for other European nations, in pre- 


Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, p. 16. = Rous's Appendix, No. XXI. 


* Rous's Appendix, p. 659. $ Court of Directors to the Select Commit- 
+ Preſident to the Nabob, Feb. 20, 1771. tee, March 17, 1769. 
Rous's Appendix. 
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ference to the Engliſh, but had obſtructed and diſcouraged the com- 
merce of the latter ||. That, inſtead of adhering to the treaty of 
1762, in which he had been ſo much favoured, he had refuſed or 
neglected to pay his tribute, for the laſt two years. That, without 
any diſſimulation on that ſubject, he inſulted the guarantees, who 
bad ſolemnly bound themſelves to © aſſiſt the party performing 


* againſt the party failing to perform,” by declaring, “ that if the 


* Engliſh are inclined to maintain the friendſhip, the tribute may 
„ be paid ſometime ſooner or later *;” plainly making their good 
behaviour the condition of his performing his own duty. That it 
was, as contrary to juſtice as to ſound policy, to permit a power to 
exiſt in the heart of the Carnatic, who, inſtead of contributing to 
the general defence f, was ready with his treaſure and troops, to 
aſſiſt invaders T. That, upon the whole, the connection of the 
Rajah with the enemies of the Carnatic, his hoſtilities againſt its 
dependents, his flagrant breach of the treaty of 1762 §, his parti- 


ality to others in oppoſition to the Engliſh intereſt, his diſobedience 
to his ſuperior, his ingratitude to his protectors, his behaviour in 


the late war, the danger, if not certainty of his kindling an- 
other war, unleſs prevented, rendered it, at once, juſt, expedient 
and neceſſary, to bring him to a ſevere account for his con- 


duct J. 


|| Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 664. © money to Hyder, when he entered the Car- 
I Ibid, p. 623. Appendix, No. XXII. p. 685. 
„„ The Rajah has broke the peace; he 
$ The tribute had remained unpaid fince “ has not even paid the Peiſhcuiſh ; he is in 
& every reſpect the aggreſſor. The Nabod is the 
' © © The Rajah has, however, given grounds “ party injured ; and the Preſidency are bound 
« for many pretences to treat him with ſeveri= “to ſee juſtice done.” Sir John Lindſay to 


« ty; he has no: paid the Peiſhcuiſh regularly, the Preſidency, March 2oth, 1771. Rous's 
« he did not furniſh aſſiſtance in the war; and Appendix, No. XVII. p. 285. 
« he did furniſh proviſions and paid a ſum of : 

Though 


2 


« natic, in the beginning of 1769.“ Rouss 
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Though the Preſidency felt the force of all thoſe arguments and © =, 3 T. 
facts, they proceeded, with manifeſt caution, if not coldnels, in eee eg. 
their preparations, for an expedition againſt Tanjore. The want indecifire 

Fre 5 2 conduct of the 
of military ſtores, a deficiency of funds for the other expences of prefidency, 
war, the declaration of the Marattas in favour of the Rajah “, real 
or ſuppoſed dangers from Nizam Ali, the attachment of Hyder to 
Tulja-ji, the connection of that Rajah with the French and other 
Europeans were the oſtenſible reaſons, for the inactivity of the 
Preſidency. But, it is apparent, that the jealouſy of the Company's proceeds from 
ſervants of the influence of his Majeſty's plenipotentiary with the x pen i 
Nabob, which jealouſy had been inflamed into paſſion and even 
vindictiveneſs, by an intercourſe of intemperate letters, had been 
the chief obſtacle to deciſive meaſures T. The Rajah, aſcribing their Rajah ac- . 
inactivity to their want of power, acquired confidence, and re- Nom. 
mained in the ſame ſtate of open defiance to the Nabob and his 
allies. Having © fini/hed” the buſineſs of the two Marawars, he 
returned to his capital, which he prepared for defence T. He ad- 
vanced a conſiderable force, within two ſtages of Tritchinopoly. He prepares for 
reſolved to take 6000 Marattas into his pay; and as an undoubted 2285 
demonſtration of his intentions, he detached a body of five hun- 
dred choſen horſe, a battalion of Sepoys and two guns, to ſurpriſe 
and take the Nabob's ſecond ſon, who, he had heard, was on his 
way to Tritchinopoly $. 3 i 55 
Notwithſtanding the apparent unwillingneſs of the Preſidency to The Preſden— 
plunge themſelves into a war, in ſupport of the rights of the Na- A. Nabob. 
bob and their own guarantee of the treaty of 1762, the Rajah's 
conduct had become ſo glaringly hoſtile, that they could no longer 
remain inactive ſpectators l. They had been frequently ſolicited in 

* Rous's Appendix, No, XXII. p. 679. + Sir John Lindſay to the Secretary of State, 


F Sir John Lindſay to the Secretary of State, June 23, 1771, 
June 23, 1771, Vide Remarks, on the Na- & Ibid, 


bob' Letter of March 24, 1771. Rous's Ap- || Rous's Appendix, No, XXII. p. 686. 
pendix, No. XXII. p. 682 to 689. | 


Bb2 vain 
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C - 'S P. vain by. the Nabob ; but, now, they applied to that prince in their 
— turn“. Mahommed Ali, either impreſſed with thoſe difficulties, 


| which had ſuggeſted themſelves to the Preſidency, or, from a doubt b 
9 u- of the expediency of the meaſure, or a deſpair of the ſucceſs of an 1 
own Tan- expedition againſt Tanjore, expreſſed his unwillingneſs to accede to * 
a their propoſal. He informed them, that there were three obſtacles 0 
His reaſons. to the undertaking, which ſeemed inſurmountable. That the Ra- U 

jah had ſent a large ſum of money to the French, a thing much in 5 
his power, on account of his wealth. That he had gained Hyder, ä K 
by whoſe means he hoped to become independent of the Carnatic; p 
and that he had ſolicited and obtained the promiſe of aſſiſtance from „ Ry 
wrap har the Marattas T. The Preſident, in anſwer to the Nabob's objections, a 
1 obſerved, that things were now come to ſuch a paſs, between the 5 
** Rajah, the Company, and the Nabob, by the great lengths to 1 
| “ which the former had gone 4,“ that he really believed Tanjore th. 
His reaſons, would join any enemy of the Carnatic. That the reduction of a 4 
force ſo hoſtile was eſſential to the ſafety of the Nabob and to ” 
the intereſts of the Company. That an expedition of the na- | Ly 
ture of that propoſed muſt ever be attended with riſk, and 3 Fg 
might be productive of an invaſion by the Marattas; but that their 3 N 
coming, at that time of the year, would be attended with leſs loſs I 1 
and danger, than in the ſeaſon, in which the Nabob had been ſo 2 th 
_ eager for the expedition. That, as to the French, it was indeed 1 4: 
moſt probable, they would join the Rajah, as ſoon as they were in z 3 
any condition for that purpoſe; but, that this circumſtance, inſtead = 
of being an objection to the expedition, was the moſt urgent mo- | ; p. 
tive to the undertaking it, before they had acquired the power of N : p. 


giving effectual aid to the enemy. That, as to Hyder, there was 
little to be apprehended from that chief, conſidering the preſent 
untoward ſtate of his own affairs 9. 


„june 12, 1771, Rous's App, No. XXII. p. 685. + Ibid, p. 686. f Ibid. & Ibid- 
2. | : 1 
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To theſe reaſons, the Nabob replied, * that he was under the or- © 1 2 P. 


« der“ of the Preſidency. But the committee, who had waited upon W 
him, on the occaſion, thinking that he wiſhed to ſhelter the meaſure, to the mea. by 
under that expreſſion, declared that every thing depended, on the * = 
reſolution he himſelf ſhould form. Doubting no longer the ſincerity 

of their intentions, he begged leave to aſk three queſtions : Whether | 
the object of the expedition was merely to chaſtiſe the Rajah ? The ons. 
recovery of a ſum of money, for his contumacy ? Or the abſolute 

conqueſt of the country ? The committee anſwered, That could the 

Rajah be brought to the payment of a large ſum of money, and to 

ſubmit to ſuch regulations, as might remove all future apprehenſions, 

it were better than to proceed to abſolute conqueſt. But that, as it 

was doubtful, whether the Rajah could be brought to ſecure terms, 

without coming to that extremity, it was neceſſary to adapt the pre- 

parations for the expedition to that ultimate object. The reſult was, 

that the Nabob became, for the time, reconciled to the propoſals of 

the committee, upon their aſſuring him, that whatever ſums of mo- 

ney might be taken from the Rajah, ſhould be applied to the diſcharge 

of his debts to private creditors, after deducting from thoſe ſums, * 

the expences of the expedition 7. But after this acquieſcence of the. He recurs to 
Nabob, he recurred, in the beginning of July, to his former objec- 1 18 
tions, Theſe, however, were again over- ruled, by the eagerneſs of 

the Preſidency for an expedition, which the inſolent conduct and 

dangerous intrigues of the Rajah had, now, rendered abſolutely ne- 

_ ceſlary J. 

Notwithſtanding this ſecond acquieſcence to the inclinations of the g. refers 
Preſidency, the Nabob's averſion to a military expedition recurred. x. oye 
Preferring negociation, to a recourſe to war, it appears, that he pro- : 

poſed to bring about an accommodation, by the means of the Maratta 

vackeel F. In a conference with the Preſident, on the 22d of July, 
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h Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 687 t Ibid. p. 690. & Ibid. p. 693, 
| he 
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— — 


which is leſt 


in his hands. 


Preſidency 
promiſe to 
ſupport him, 


Orders iſſued 


to the army. 


by himſelf, without their interpoſition; but deſiring, neverthe. 


be Jore vackeel ; but that the vackeel declared, he had no powers to 


* might be attended with ruinous delays, he had propoſed to fend his 


e lays, procraſtinations, and evaſions, in order to waſte the time, 


fore, iſſued to General Smith, on the goth of July, to prepare the 
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he inſinuated his averſion to hoſtile meaſures, ſtated difficulties, and 
hinted the expediency of remaining quiet at preſent, and deferring 
the expedition to another time ||. In another conference, on the 
23d 4, © he expreſſed his diſinclination to an immediate expedition, 
** chufing rather an accommodation with the Rajah, to be negociated 


© leſs, their ſupport to the meaſure *.“ It appears, that the Select 
Committee, taking the whole ſeriouſly to their conſideration, had 
come to a reſolution to leave the negociation to the Nabob, and to 
give him every ſupport T. By the minutes of the 29th of July it 
*« alſo appears, that the Nabob had opened his demands to the Tan- 


* accommodate the matter ; that finding the negociations at Madras 


« eldeſt ſon to Tritchinopoly, requeſting the Preſidency to ſupport 
« him, with the appearance of reſolution, to compel the Rajah, if 
& neceſſary, by military force 4.” On the other hand, the Rajah, 
meaning nothing leſs than a reaſonable accommodation, © uſed de- 


&« till the ſetting in of the rains, and the riſing of the Monſoon, 
„ ſhould deprive the Nabob and Engliſh of the power of military 1 
„ compulſion, for the ſeaſon 8.“ 3 

The deſigns of the Rajah appeared ſo evident to the Preſidency, 
that they perceived no probability of his ſubmitting to ſafe and ho- 
nourable terms, without military compulſion 4. Orders were, there- 


army aſſembled at Tritchinopoly, for taking the field. Theſe orders 


mentioned, ** that the Nabob had determined to accept terms from 
| | 


|| Rous's Appendix, No, XXII. p. 694, + Ibid. p. 718, 719. | . 

695. t Ibid. p. 726. - | AB 
Ibid. p. 695, 696. $ Ibid. p. 718. 720. 
Ibid. p. 726. 5 + Ibid. p. 728. 
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« the Rajah ;” but the Preſidency, at the ſame time, declared that 
« it was highly probable, the Rajah would never comply with ſuch 
« terms, as ſhould be deemed ſafe, honourable and ſufficient, unleſs 
« compelled by force of arms ||.” Under the ſuppoſition, that 
matters might proceed to an abſolute conqueſt of Tanjore, they made 
prior arrangements for that event. Upon the requiſition of the Na- 
bob, they agreed to place the country and capital in his hands; in 
the ſame manner, as the Company had done, on former occaſions, 
with reſpect to the forts and territories of other Zemindars, who had 
been reduced, on account of actual rebellion againſt the government 
of the Carnatic, or for withholding the cuſtomary tribute J. 
In return, the Nabob promiſed to pay to the Company a free gift of 


refuſed to receive a garriſon of the Company's troops, as a matter 
of right, into the fort; though he declared, © that whenever there 


« ſhould be occaſion, he ſhould deſire and ſolicit the Preſidency to 


« lore, 


Subfance ef Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, Cc. 


Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 726. - 
| | 'The motives to the expedition of 1771 were 


C Ibid. p. 727, 


ten lacks of pagodas r, with a donation to the troops, in compenſa- 
tion for the plunder, ſhould the place be taken by ſtorm. But he 


e garriſon the place I, in the ſame manner as Tritchinopoly and Ve- 


Men, 


+ 400,000 l. 

1 Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 727. 

In addition to the fads and aguments, in 
the preceding pages, it is thought proper to 
throw inte a note the SuBSTARCE of Mr. Du 
Pre's Vindication of the Expedition of 1771. 
Though chat gentle man's reaſonings are not ſo 
forcibly expreſſed, in che following abſtract, as 
in his own work, ſome advantage may be de- 
rived from their being compendiouſly collected 
into one point of view. Whoever will be at 
the trouble of reading the ExorRMous volumes 
Publiſhed by the Court of Directors, in their 
own defence, will readily allow, that Mr, Du 
Pre is, at leaſt, an IM PART14l. authority, in 


2 regards the intereſts of the Nabob of 
cot. | 


« 8 
11 


partly in obedience to particular orders; partly 
to ſulfil the guarantee of the treaty of 17623 
but chiefly from juſt apprehenſions that the ge- 
neral peace of the Carnatic, and even the im- 
mediate poſſeſſions of the Nabob and Company 
would be endangered, ſhould not the power of 
the Rajah of Tanjore be checked. 

The temporizing and deceitful conduct of 


the Rajab, in the Myſore war, had excited the 


rcſentnient of the Court of Directors. This 
they expreſs in very pointed terms, in their 
letters to Madras, of the 17th of March 1769. 
In the 7th paragraph of that to the Select 
Committee, after animadverting ſeverely on the 
conduct of the Rajah, for not contributing to 
the defence of the Carnatic, which he ought to 
have done as a tributary, they enjoin them to 


gi Var” 


191 i 
HAF. | | | 
Eventual ar- | : 


rangements, 
in caſe of war. 


Tarore, ment. | | 
| | Theſe orders were poſitive. But before the that, however, they took no further notice of 
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CHAP. Mien, who neither underſtood the conſtitution of the Carnatic, nor 


VI. 


he peculiar ſituation of the Preſidency, have ſtigmatiſed theſe terms 


The whole ar- : 
gument ſtat- | 1 with 
ed, relative to | 


. give the Nabob ſuch ſopport in his pretenſions them inadmiſſible, they ought to have ſignified 


Company to on the Rajah, as he might thiak conſiſtent their diſapprobation, and thereby have prevent- 
the Kiſpoſal of with the juſtice and dignity of his govern- ed the execution of orders which appeated to 
e them inconſiſtent with the treaty. So far from 


Committee had taken any meaſures in conſe- the matter. The Preſidency, therefore, thought 

| quence of them, they had the mortification to themſelves warranted, from the ſilence of the 

. find that the indignation of the Court of Direc- Company, to conſider the orders of 1769 as 
tors, ſo lately expreſſed againſt the Rajah of ſill ſtanding in force, whenever the fituztion 

Tanjore, was transferred to themſclves, In of affairs ſhouid demand their execution. They 

the treaty with Hyder Ali, at the cloſe of the accordingly mentioned them in their diſpatches 

Myſore war, the Preſident and Council of Ma- of the 2oth of July I771,as one reaſon, among 

dras had, for political reaſons, included the Ra- others, for calling the Rajah to account, 

Jah, on the part of the Carnatic, though his Thoſe diſpatches were received in England in 

conduct deſerved no attention to his intereſt, January 17723 and the Court of Directors ap: 


From their miſtaking the nature and extent of proved of the conduct of their ſervants to that 


this tranſaction, it was condemned by the Court period. : RE 3 
of Directors, in terins full of acrimony and re- From theſe circumſtances, it is ſubmitted, 
proach. In their letter to the Preſident and whether the Preſidency had not reaſon to un- 
Council, of March 23, 1770, after ſome ſar- derſtand the filence of the Court of DireGors 
caſtic obſervations on the ſkill of their ſervants 4 an acquieſcence in their explanations an that 
in negotiation, they ſay, that the King of Tan- ſubject ; and whether they judged amils in con- 
Jore, who, as tributary to the Nabob, ought to ſidering the angry paragraph, which is now (ct 
have furniſhed his quota towards carrying on ah a eee > — of 1769, 8 
the war, is effeQually ſheltered by the faith of Cot ge nif, moch 45 e ere > 
a treaty from being compellable to contribute a n eee RE IF th their 0 
ſingle rupee; and that, therefore, their former vants for a certain article in their treaty with 
orders, relative to the King of Tanjore, were Hyder; but what they fay is evidently more 


neceſſarily ſuſpended, as being rendered utterly expreſſive ur Fears leſt that article denn 
im poſſible to be carried into execution. prove an obſtacle to the execution of their bor. 


f gk mer orders, than of a 4wifþ that thoſe orders 
The chagrin rather than the conviction of the ſhould be ſuſpended, Were one permitted to 


Directors, relative to the conſequences of the pazard a con je cture, it might be ſupp-ſ:d that 
treaty with Hyder, is evident. The Preſidency, there was not an intention to Juſpend, much leß 
in their own vindication, wrote their ſentiments to ,4a;4e, thoſe orders, uatil the new arian2- 
very fully in their letter of January 31, 1770. ments for reſtoring the Rajah in 1775 ende. 
They explained the motives of the war and ed a diſapprobation of old meaſures neceſlary. 

peace with Hyder, and declared it as their opi- With what colour of juſtice, thereſote, cin 
nion, that the ſtipulation with reſpect to the the Court of Directors paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure 


Rajah could neither be an obſtacle to the exe- upon their ſervants as to tel! them that, in the 


cution of the orders of the 17th of March 1769, expedition of 1771, they had departed fron the 
nor ſhelter him from any conſtitutional claims of letter and ſpirit of the Company's orders? if 
the Nabob ſor military ſervice or otherwiſe, the duplicity of the Rejah's conduct in the My- 

The ſame ſentiments Were repeated at differ- ſore War appeared to the Company in ſuch a 


ent times. If, therefore, the Court thought light, as to warrant the deciſive oiders wm 
| ä | | the) 


with the name of conceſſions, and, as ſuch, have aſcribed them to 
private and ſelfiſh motives. Theſe ought to have conſidered, that as 


they had given to their ſervants in 1769 ; how 
much more forcibly did both the letter and 
fpirit of thoſe orders ſpeak, when the Rajah 
not only refuſed to pay to the Nabob the ar- 
rears of a tribute ſtipulated by the treaty of 
1762, and for the performance of which the 
Company had made themſelves the guarantees; 
but when, at the ſame time, in defiance of al 
remonſtrances, and in direct violation of the 
treaty with Hyder, he became an aggreſſor, and 
took up arms againſt the dependents of the Car- 
natic! X 

Had the treaty with Hyder ſtipulated any 
thing in favour of the Rajah which could even 
be /appoſed to impede the execution of the or- 
ders of 1769, his following conduct plainly re- 


moved the obſtacle. By a breach of the treaty, 


ke ſo: feited all right to its benefits; and conſe- 
quently the orders, inſtcad of being any longer 
diubtful, became inſtantly clear and deciſive, 
and reſumed the ſame force and vigour as if no 
{uch treaty had ever exifted, 

But the Preſidency have no need to appeal to 
ſuppeſutions, and the deduQtions ariſing from 
them, in their own vindication. They can 
plead the expreſs declaration of the Company 


themſelves for the juſtice of their proceedings. 


The DireQors, in their letter to the Nabob of 
March 25, 1772, acknowledge, that the rafh- 
neſs of the Rajah in taking up arms againſt the 
Marawar and Nalcooty would, at all events, 
have urged them to unſheath the ſword in or— 
der to chaſtiſe him, had the Nabob enſured the 
neceſſary reſources, When, therelore, the 
Nabob did enſure the neceſſary reſources, the 
expedition had their ſanction. 

Such was their own ſeoſe in 1772, of the 
principle upon which their ſervants had pro- 
Ceeced in 1771. They avow the ſpirit of the 
orders of 1769 in its fulleſt extent. Whatever, 
therefore, may be now alleged to invalidate 
thoſe orders, it is evident that a different mode 
of conſtruction was not adopted till after that 
fed. But the expedition of 1773 made a 
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the 


very material change in the flate of the Carna- 
tic. That change of circumſtances ſeems to 
have ſuggeſted a change of meaſures; and, to 
juſtiſy the zew ſyſtem, it became neceſſary to 
condemn the old. 4 | 8 
_ Enough, it is hoped, has been now produced, 
both from the records of the Company and their 
ſervants, to convince the impartial public that 
the expedition of 1771 was flridly conformable | 
to the orders of 1769, But there were other 
motives, beſides an obedience to thoſe orders, 
which rendered that meaſure not only expedient 
but even neceſſary. 

The Rajah of Tanjore refuſed to pay the 
tribute ſtipulated by the treaty of 1762, for 
which the Company were reſponſible ; he 
would not contribute his quota towards the 
charges of the Myſore war; he had rebelliouſly 
invaded the rights of other ſubjects of the Car- 
natic, by force of arms; and there were the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to ſuſpect, that he had been 
in negociation with the Marattas, Hyder, the 
Dutch, Danes, and French. From all theſe 
circumſtances collected together, the ſervants of 
the Company thought they ſaw ſufficient cauſe, 
not only to be upon their guard, but even to 
mzke uſe of compulſive meaſures, ſhould the 
refractory conduct of the Rajah continue to 
render them neceſſary. 

They proceeded, however, with deliberation, 
Being averſe to a deciſion by arms, if it poſſibly 
could be avoided, they firit had recourſe to le- 
nient methods, They remonſtrated to him on 
the impropriety of his behaviour, and repre- 
ſented the conſequences to which it muſt ex- 
poſe him. They promiſed him the protection 
of the Company, as ſoon as he ſhewed that he 
deſerved it; but aſſured him, at the ſame time, 
that a regular payment of the peiſhcujſh, and a 
ſtrict compliance, in all other reſpects, with the 
treaty of 1702, were the only conditions on 
which he could either hope to obtain their 
friendſhip, or even eſcipe their feſentment. 
But nothing would do. Perſuaſion and threats 
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the diſpute related only to the feudal rights of the Carnatic over 


a dependent on its government, the riſque and expence of the war 
were to fall on the Nabob; and that, therefore, by the law of 
nations, he was entitled to the reward of victory. That the 
Company could only appear, as allies in his cauſe, either as gua- 
rantees of the treaty of 1762, or as guardians of the peace of the 
Carnatic, a character, which they had uniformly aſſumed, ever ſince 


were equally employed in vain. The Rajah 
was not to be moved by the one, norintimidated 
by the other. The former he treated either 
with contempt or negle&, and he ſeemed to ſet. 
the latter at defiance ; for he ſometimes carried 
the infolence of his anſwers ſo far as to exceed 
all bounds of forbearance. 

Had the Rajab diſcovered any ſymptoms of 
a conciliatory diſpoſition, there might have been 
hopes of an amicable accommodation, But 
his obſtinate and contemptuous behaviour, not 
only precluded every expectation of that kind, 
but naturally gave juſt alarm. It ſeemed 
clearly to point out, that he had a dependence 
on foreign connections; as it was not to be 


| ſuppoſed that he could rely on his own force 


alone againſt the united power of the Nabob 
and the Company, Ia ſuch a ſituation, what 
were the ſervants of the Company to do ? 'The 


| ſafety of the Carnatic was in imminent danger, 


The Nabob ſolicited the aſſiſtance of the Com- 
pany, both as their own ally and as the ally of 
the Crown, The Company were bound to 
protect his government and rights; and the 
ſecurity of their own poſſeſſions added weight 
to that obligation. As, therefore, no hopes of 
an accommodation were left, there remained 


no Other alternative, but to reduce the power 


of the Rajah to ſuch a degree as to be no 
longer dangerous. 

Compelled by theſe conſiderations, the Com- 
mittee, at length, yielded to the Nabob's ſoli- 
citations. He agreed to bear the expences of 
the war; and they, as auxiliaries, gave him the 
aſſiſtance of the Company's troops, to ſupport 
the demands of his eldeſt ſon, who was ſent to 
Tritchinopoly, with powers to propoſe terms to 


2 


the Rajah, He remained obſtinate, His ca- 
pital was beſieged ; but, when the breach be- 
came almoſt practicable, he ſubmitted to the 
Nabob's propoſitions, and the army returned to 
Tritchinopoly. a 

It was eaſy to foreſee, however, that this 
compromiſe would not be of long duration; at 
leaſt, on the part of the Rajah. Accordingly, 
freſh differences ſoon ariſing between the Na- 
bob and him, a ſecond expedition was under- 
taken againſt him in 1773, which ended in the 
total reduction of his country. 


In the letter of the Court of Directors of the 


12th of April 1775, both expeditions have been 
much cenſured, though the firſt was once ap- 
proved, But, as the ſame principal ſervants 
were not in office at Fort St. George, at thoſe 
different periods, it is only to vindicate the ex- 
pedition of 1771 that the preſent obſervations 
are ſubmitted to the public. Thoſe gentle · 


men, who are chargeable for the ſucceeding 


meaſures, can, no doubt, if neceſſary, ſufficiently 
anſwer for themſelves. 

It is therefore to be hoped, that enough has 
been ſaid to vindicate the government of Fort 
St. George, on that occaſion. But, ſhould any 
thing further be wanting, to ſatisfy the mind of 


the reader, it is ſupplied by the Court of Di- 


rectors themſelves, in their minute of the 18th 
of Auguſt 1773; wherein their Chairman, in 
their name, complimented the Governor on his 
return to England, in very high terms of ap- 
probation, for his wiſe and upright manage” 
ment of their affairs; for his good conduct o. 
wards their ally the Subah of the Carnatic; 
and, in particular, for his inyariable regard io 
their orders in all caſes. 


the 
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the French power had been annihilated on the coaſt. That, as allies, 


auxiliaries, or mercenaries, they could acquire no inherent right to any 


territory, they might over-run, to no fortreſs, they might ſeize. That 
the keeping poſſeſſion of Tanjore, which is a part of the Carnatic, 
would have been a direct breach of the treaty of Paris, by which 
Mahommed Ali is guaranteed in the entire and excluſive poſſeſſion 


of that country. That ſhould it be granted, a conceſſion which we 


are, by no means, inclined to make, that Tanjore was not a part of 
the Carnatic, yet, if conquered in a regular and ſolemn war, it muſt 
have become ſuch, as that war was the war of the Nabob, not the war 
of his auxiliaries and mercenaries, the Company. That, as the Com- 
pany neither were nor could be principals in hoſtilities, which might 
terminate in the capture of Tanjore, their taking poſſeſſion of that 


place for themſelves, or for any other than the Nabob, who was the 
principal, would have been an aQ of private injuſtice, if not robbery, 


puniſhable by the common law of the ſtate, of which they are the 
ſubjects. That, granting they may have had a right, in ſome caſes, to 


become principals in war in the Carnatic, they had evidently no ſuch 
right, in the preſent diſpute; for though the Rajah had broken the 


treaty of 1762, by his refuſing to pay, for the laſt two years, the ſtipu- 
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lated peiſhcuiſh, that treaty was not Heir treaty, and they had no right 


to enforce its terms, but upon the expreſs requiſition of the Nabob. 
That this requiſition could only place the Company, in the light of 


conqueſts, made in the war, either by the law of nature or nations. 
The Nabob's eldeſt ſon, being inveſted, by his father, with powers 
to accommodate matters with Tanjore *, arrived at Tritchinopoly, 
about the 20th of Auguſt 1771. Preparations, ſufficient for tak- 
ing the field, being made, Seid Muckdoom Ali, an officer of rank 
in the Nabob's ſervice, was ſent to Tanjore, with letters from the 


* Roug's Appendix, No. XXII. p 724. + Ibid, No. XXIV. p. 851, 
5 1 Preſident, 
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Preſident, from General Smith, and from the Nabob's fon, contain- 
ing propoſals of accommodation. Tulja-ji, having impriſoned his 


general, old Mona-11, and the Dobeer, who had managed his finances, 
had thrown the whole of his affairs, into the hands of Gilbilliapah, 


the Barawar or pimp, whom we have already deſcribed. It is 
doubtful, whether this vulgar miniſter exhibited moſt inſolence or 
folly, in a conference, which he deigned to hold with the bearer of 
the joint requiſition of the Nabob and the Engliſh. Seid Muckdoom 
having informed him verbally of the terms, he had been empowered 
to propoſe, © Gilbilliapah flew into a violent paſſion . * You will 
„ ſee (ſays this impertinent Barawar) in what manner 7 ſhall 257% 
« the Engliſh, ſo that they will long remember” the correction of 
this hand. I will order my Sepoys to fire, from the great ſmoke 
of which the Engliſh r will not be able to ſee any thing; then 1 
« will fall upon them with my horſe ; the duſt kicked up by their 
& heels, will get into the eyes of the Engliſh, as ſoon as the ſmoke 
« is diſperſed *.” © This is an excellent ſcheme (Seid Muckdoom 
<« replied), and certainly the true way of threſhing the Engliſh 9. 
The Barawar-miniſter, ſtill continuing his apt alluſions, faid, © the 
% way to catch birds is to put a piece of wax on their heads, when 
« the ſun is perpendicular ; which melting the wax, the ſame will 
« run into the eyes of the birds, and then they may be taken ||.” 
This wiſe and modeſt miniſter having finiſhed his conference with 
Seid Muckdoom, that officer was ſent for by the Rajah; who ab- 
ruptly aſked him, why he had come to Tanjore? © I have brought 


„ (ſaid Seid Muckdoom) letters from the Engliſh governor, the 


« Engliſh n and the eldeſt ſon of the Nabob.“ “What have 


t Rous's RI, No. XXIV. p. Pg fared 6 to the office of miniſter, by the Court of 


+ hide: Directors, when they replaced Tulja-ji “on 
* Ibid, | * the throne of his anceſtors ;'* yet manages 
$ Ibid, affairs for his maſter—and the Courant, be. 


bid. Gilbilliapah was not oſtenſibly re · hind the curtain. 
3 « I to 
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1 to do pale” the Rajah) with the governor ? I do not deſire him 
« to. guarantee Þ the treaty now 4.“ But when he ſaw the letter 
from the Nabob's ſon, he flew into a violent paſſion, and expreſſed 
himſelf in terms, with reſpect to the Nabob, which ſeemed fo inde- 

cent, that they could not be repeated by Seid Muckdoom. The Ra- 
jah's anſwer in writing is marked, with the inſolence and folly of 
his character. He inſiſted that the Nabob, inſtead of receiving the 


arrears of tribute, and ſatisfaction, for the Rajah's own rebellion and 


injuſtice, © ſhould defray the expences of his troops; and, in ſhort, in 
« oppoſition to each demand, he ſet up a like demand of his own *.“ 
He concludes his letter, with ſaying : © I, on my part, ſent my 
« demands in writing, which, I hope, you will take into conſidera- 
« tion, I am ready to undertake the ſame buſineſs” (that of war) 
© which you come upon at preſent J.“ 

All hopes of negociation being at an end, General Smith marched 
with the army, from Tritchinopoly, about the middle of September. 
| Having repulſed the Tanjorines, who had attacked him, on his 
march, he fat down before the fort of Vellum, which was evacuated 
by the enemy, on the 2oth of the month J. On the 24d, the army 
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encamped before Tanjore ||; but the batteries againſt the place were | 


not opened, till the beginning of October F. The French of Pondi- 
cherry and the Dutch at Negapatam had both ſent Europeans to the 
aſſiſtance of the Rajah ; and the Dutch, beſides, had ſupplied him 
with guns and ammunition in abundance **, I he fort of Tanjore 
was accommodated with every neceſſary, for an obſtinate defence; 
a numerous garriſon, compoſed of Arabs and diſciplined Sepoys, 
plenty of proviſions, and an inexhauſtible magazine of military 


+ Mr. Du Prè, who was governor of Ma- C Ibid. p. 968. 


Jras in 1771, had ſettled the treaty of 1702. || Ibid. No. XXII. p. 788. 
4 Rous's Appendix, No. XXIV. p. 865. § Ibid. p. 789. 

Idid. . Ibid. p. 753. 
4 Ibid, p · 866. 
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ſtores. The care and ſucceſs, with which Tulja-ji had provided the 
means of war, proved, that he had long meditated a revolt ; and 
had his foreign allies ſeconded his hopes, he might, perhaps, as he 
afterwards threatened, have driven the Engliſh, not only from 
“ Tanjore, but from the coaſt.” 

During the ſiege, in which inſtances of ſpirit - and courage were 
exhibited, on both ſides, the Rajah, in the uſual manner of the 
Eaſt, continued to treat for peace, to retard, if poſſible, the ope- 


rations of war. The ſeaſon was far ſpent; the rains and mon- 


ſoon were near; and ſhould theſe ſet in, he knew that the enemy 


muſt break up the ſiege, and conſequently put an end to treating; 
and another year might procure new allies, or obtain the effeQual 


aſſiſtance of old friends. On the 25th day, after the trenches had 
been opened, a breach, which was thought practicable, was made. 
This circumſtance induced the Rajah to think ſeriouſly of a tem- 
porary accommodation, to ſave his capital. The. rains had, now, 
ſet in, and the Nabob's ſon, dreading the conſequences of a repulle, 


in the aſſault, communicated the offers of the Rajah to General 


Smith. He, at the ſame time, told the General, that if he thought 
the fort could be taken, he would delay the negociation ; but the 
General ſpoke ſo undeciſively, on that head, that the terms offered 
by Tulja-jt were accepted on the 27th of October *. 
The moſt material conditions of this treaty, which, however, the 
Rajah never meant to perform, were theſe : The immediate payment 
of eight lacks, being the peiſhcuiſh of the two preceding years; 
thirty-two lacks, and 50,000 rupees, for the expences of the arm); 
for which diſtricts of his country, capable of paying that ſum, in 
two years, were aſſigned. The Rajah agreed, beſides, to cede the 
fort of Vellum, to give up his claim to the diſtricts of Elangad and 
Coiladdy, and to relinquiſh the Jaghire diſtrict of Arni. He pro- 


„ Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 877, 878. 
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miſed to reſtore the lands, money and effects, which he had extort- 
ed from the greater and leſſer Marawar ; to ſend troops to the aſliſt- 
ance of the Nabob, upon that prince's requiſition ; to be a friend 
to the friends, an enemy to the enemies, of the Carnatic; to de- 


liver up European deſerters, to give no protection to the run-away 
Polygars of Warriarpollam and Arialore. He, alſo, engaged to 


permit the trade of the Engliſh Company to extend itſelf through 
his whole country ; and to treat their weavers and other depend- 


ents with kindneſs T. The Rajah had ſcarcely ſigned the treaty, 
when he. began to equivocate about the terms J. But, as the guns 


had not yet been drawn from the batteries, diſpoſitions were made 
for recommencing hoſtilities; and a freſh negociation enſued 9. 
Thus ended the firſt expedition againſt Tanjore, and the army re- 
turned to Tritchinopoly and its environs I. 


When intelligence arrived at Madras of theſe tranſactions, the 
Preſidency expreſſed their concern and ſurpriſe at the terms of the 
treaty, as inadequate to their expectations, and, in themſelves, to- 


tally inſecure. They were ſo much convinced of the latter, that 


they declared, in their letter of the 7th of November, 1771, to 
General Smith, that it appeared“ neceſſary, that, in the very com- 


+ Rous's App. No, XXIV. p. 853, 854. Countries acquired, and their eſtimated value. 

4 Ibid, No. XXV. p. 931.5 Fort of Vellum, neither diſtri nor revenue. 

§ Idid, The diſtrit of Elangad and Coiladdy 

|| The pecuniary advantages gained by the recovered = = = 80,000 
treaty were theſe : The diſtri of Arni = 2,00,000 

Two years peiſhcuiſh recovered , oo, ooo The fort and diſtri of Hanamun- 

Intereſt on ditto - ''- _ + 77,000 tagoody, taken by the Rajah 

Indemnification for charges of the from the Marawar, and now 

expedition payable in two years 35,50,000 given up to the Nabob 2, o, ooo 


Nazir to Nabob's eldeſt fon = 3, co, ooo | — 


Ditto to his ſecond ſon | tw 1,00,000 Per annum, rupees 4, 80, oo 


The jewels, &c. of the Marawar were of 
Rupees 45, 27, oco ſmall value, Rous's Appendix, No. XXV. 
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te 


mencement of peace they ſhould be providing as if they were 


pofſible, to tranſmit to the Board a general return of the artillery, 
ammunition and ſores remaining, with their ſtate and condition, 
accompanied with an indent of what might be further requiſite, 


« in caſe it ſhould become neceflary to recommence hoſtilities *.“ 


cc 


cc 


They, however, declared that they would, on no account, have 
the idea entertained, that they meant to renew the war; for that 
they even wiſhed to conceal from the public, they were appre- 


henſive another expedition againſt Tanjore might become necef- 
ſary . They exprefſed their difſatisfaction at the treaty, in ſtill 
ſtronger terms to the Nabob, in their letter of the 9th of Novem- 
ber. Had the Rajah,” they ſaid, ſubmitted himſelf, and had 
« your Excellency then granted ſuch terms, as ſhould have been 
„ thought ſafe and honourable to vour government and the Com- 
„ pany, ſafe and honourable terms might have been adviſeable. 


© But the Rajah has acted a very different part. He ſet both your 


cc 


government and the Company at defiance, and compelled the 
« at my to lay a regular ſiege to his capital. Many lives have been 
„ loft, and great quantities of ftores have been expended. The 
& ſiege advanced ſucceſsfully, the breach was almoſt practicable, and 
ce the officers and ſoldiers were in good ſpirits. Under theſe cir- 


* cumſtances, there was every reaſon to hope, that the fort might 


& ſoon have been taken; and then your Excellency might have 
« given the law, and ſettled the affairs of Tanjore, in -a proper 
« manner 4.“ 

The Preſidency expreſſed the ſame ſentiments, | in terms equally 
rs in their diſpatches to the Court of Directors, dated the 20th 
of February 1772 8. General Smith, in his letter to the Preſidency 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XXII, p. 799. 1 Ibid. p. 80 1. 802. 8 
+ Ibid, | $ Ibid, No. XXV. p. 929, 930, 931. 
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of the Eth of November, 1771, makes uſe of the following re- 
markable expreſſions ; © I have very freely given my ſentiments, 
« with reſpect to the Rajah of Tanjore. I urged, that I thought 
e no medium could be preſerved with him; but, at the time I did 
« ſp, I hoped whenever an expedition did take place, that it 


« would be with a firm reſolution on the part of the Nabob, as 


« well as the Board, to REDUCE HIM ENTIRELY ®,” The Nabob, 


urged by the diſcontent of the Preſidency, became highly offended 
with his ſon, for concluding a peace, when there was ſuch a cer- 
tain proſpect of terminating the war, by the taking of Tanjore. 
Having expoſtulated with him, in ſevere terms, for his conduct, he 


Nabob ex- 


poſtulates 


told him, that he could only aſcribe it, to his want of abilities, his with his ſon, 


facility of diſpoſition, or his having been corrupted by the Rajah . 
In ſhort, the peace appeared ſo inſecure in itſelf, ſo inadequate to the 
claims of the Nabob and the delinquency of the Rajah, that it raiſed 
a general diſcontent among the Engliſh as well as the natives. No- 
thing was talked of in the ſettlement, nothing was read but letters 
from the army, repreſenting the certainty of their taking Tanjore, had 
not the peace prevented it; and every one declared, that it was 


„ ſhameful thus to ſtop the progreſs and tarniſh the glory of the 


„ Britiſh arms, in the moment that fortune preſented the laurel 4.“ 
Such univerſal diſcontents at a peace, which ſaved his capital 


A general diſ- 
ſatis faction at 
any peace 

ſhort of abſo- 


lute conqueſt, 


and country to Tulja-ji, demonſtrate, that he had deſerved to have 


Toft both, in the opinion of all, who, from their being on the ſpot, 
were the beſt judges of his delinquency b. 


P Rous' s Appendix, No. XXII. p. . „left to your deciſion on the ſpot. You have 
+ Ibid. No. XXIV. p. 881. «© certainly more opportunities than eve of 
t Ivid, No. XXV. p. 930. * coming at the true knowledge of the cauſes, 
$ The Court of Directors, in their letter of « the origin and tendency of diſputes, as 
the 1cth of April, 1770, make uſe of the fol- “on a ſudden ariſe, among the powers of 
lowing remarkable word: ; ** As to what re-. India, as of relations of intereſt in which 
© lates to the Nabob, and the conduct, which ** we ſtand to them.“ Rous's App. No. XVII. 
you are to hold in the preſent troubles in p. 404. 
* your pu of India, a great deal muſt be 
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To the preceding account of the expedition of I771, it may not 


be improper to annex the opinion of Sir Robert Harland, then his 


Majeſty's Plenipotentiary on the coaſt, concerning the conduct of the 
Preſidency of Fort St. George. That officer, after blaming their in- 
activity, from the month of February to September, proceeds thus, 


in his letter to the Earl of Rochford : “ The country of Tanjore 
&© was then, as I have been informed, unprepared. The fort was 


“ unprovided with the means of defence, the Rajah's troops were 
neither formed nor diſciplined. On the contrary, the Company's 


e ſervants poſſeſſed plenty of ſtores and ammunition ; and an army 


« lay idle and inactive at Tritchinopoly, within a very ſhort march 
« of Tanjore *.“ After ſpecifying the unaccountable delays in un- 


dertaking the expedition, the Plenipotentiary ſtates the equally in- 
explicable treaty, which terminated the war. The army was 


e thirty-ſix days before Tanjore. The walls were breached, and 
« diſpoſitions made for ſtorming the place, when the whole was ſet- 
& tled by negociation. The Nabob diſavowed his ſhare in that ne- 
“% gociation. The Governor was diſſatisfied. The Nabob's ſon, in 


his letters to his father, which I have read, ſays, that it was with 


the advice, conſent, knowledge, and approbation of the general, 
„e he agreed to terms. The general, denying this charge, con- 
ſiders the whole, as a contrivance between the Nabob and his 
« ſon T.“ After ſtating the improbability of the Nabob's being 


concerned in fruſtrating the object of the expedition, Sir Robert 


Harland proceeds: To conclude the whole, when I conſider 
e every thing, the ſituation, the ſtrength, the riches of Tanjore, 
« its vicinity to the French at Pondicherry, the uneaſineſs of the 
% Rajah at his preſent ſtate of dependence, the danger of future 
« inconveniencies, in caſe of his junction with the enemies of 


* Sir Robert Harland to the 1 of State, ray I5th, 1772. 
þ Ibid, 
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« Great-Britain, it appears very difficult to diſcover a due attention C H AP. 
« to the intereſts either of the Company or nation, through the Cu 
« whole of this tranſaction *. The Rajah's peiſhcuſh had been 
% much reduced, by the treaty of 1762, from what it had formerly 
e heen; and even that reduced tribute he did not pay. The trou- 
ee bles, which at any time ariſe in the Carnatic, are ſettled ſolely at 
* the expence of the Nabob ; but though Tanjore is protected, the 
% Rajah contributes nothing towards the general defence - 


. Sir Robert Harland to the Secretary of for concluding the treaty ; but they are foreign 
State, February 15th, 1772. | to the object of this work, | 
I Ibid, There were very weighty reaſons 
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y CHAP. VII. 
Tranſactious on the Coaſt, from the firſt Expedition againfl 


Tanjore in 1771, to the taking of that Place in 1773. 


N the year 1770, a diſpute about the poſſeſſion of a rocky and 
barren iſland, on the coaſt of South-America, had almoſt in- 
volved Great Britain in a war with both the great branches of the 
Houſe of Bourbon. The Eaſt-India Company, fearing that the 
expected hoſtilities might extend themſelves to Aſia, applied to Go- 
vernment for a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war, to protect their 


eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt. Though matters were ſettled in the be- 
ginning of 1771, the ſquadron was ordered to fail in the month of 
March, under the command of Sir Robert Harland, Baronet, Rear- 


Admiral of the Blue. That officer, on his departure, was veſted 


with the ſame plenipotentiary powers from his Majeſty to the princes | 


of India, which had been given to Sir John Lindſay, in the year 
1769. The object of the commiſſion, which was dated the 15th of 
March, was to ** inquire how far the eleventh article of the defi- 
* nitive treaty of peace and friendſhip, between the King of Great 
« Britain, the moſt Chriſtian King, and the King of Spain, con- 
cluded at Paris, the roth of February, 1763, had been complied 
with by the parties concerned; as alſo, to treat with any of the 
princes or powers in India, to whom the eleventh article might 
relate, with regard to the moſt effectual means of having the 


4 
cc 
40 


46 


&«& ſtipulations, therein contained, punctually obſerved and carried 


into execution *.“ His Majeſty, at the ſame time, promiſe 


& That he would approve, ratify, and confirm what ſhould be 
« apreed and concluded, in relation to the premiſes, between the 
« Princes and powers aforeſaid, or ſuch perſon or perſons, as they 


* Rous's Appendix, No, XVIII. p. 417. 1 
Ou 
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ce would depute or appoint for that purpoſe, and the ſaid Sir Ro- C 1 * 
« bert Harland *.“ ; 


On the ſecond of September, the Rear Adinirat arrived at Fort St. Hearrives at 


Fort St. 
| George; and, on the 13th, he communicated to the Preſidency George. 


the following article of his inſtructions, as Plenipotentiary from his 
Majeſty, to the Princes and powers of India |. The words were; 
% You will repreſent, in the freeſt manner, to the Governor and Article of ln 


ſtruction, re- 
« Council at Madraſs, any complaints, which in your judgment ſhall 2 * 4 


ebe well-founded, that may be made by the Nabob of Arcot, and — 
i tranſmit to us the earlieſt intelligence thereof, with your ſenti- 
* ments thereon f.“ This royal interpoſition, expreſſed in ſuch 
explicit terms, raiſed the hopes of the Nabob, and expelled his fears. 
Depending on the protection of the Sovereign, he naturally became 
leſs anxious about retaining the favour of trading ſubjects; uncon- 
ſcious that this little glimpſe of fun-ſhine was fo ſoon to be extin- 
tinguiſhed by a ſtorm. 

The Eaſt India Company, founded originally on the arkidples of Reſſections on 
commerce, had carried very early into every department of their or peg wg 


of the Com- 
management, all the hardened and unrelenting paſſions, which Paths origi- 


nal manage 
never fail to accompany an inſatiable love of gain. Their miſde- ment. : 
meanours had made them known to the world, before their conſe- 

quence had rendered them objects of attention; and their original 

annals are flained' with oppreſſions, piracies, frauds, and circum- 

ventions. Their limited power had confined their miſdemeanors for 

more than one hundred and fifty years, to a narrow circle; and 

theſe were partly concealed, under the veil of ſecrecy, with which: 

they affected to cover their tranſactions. But it muſt be acknow- 

ledged, that, in thoſe early times, their circumſcribed commerce had. 

confined the management of their affairs to mean and unſkilful. Their affairs 


5 | . at fiſt in 
Hands, Their Directors at home were no more than low and mean and un- 
| |  Kkilful hands. 
hs Rous's 8 8 No. XVIII. p. 417. I Ibid. p. 408. 
| | lbid.. .. ; T Ibid. p. 410, 
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rapacious tradeſmen; and their ſervants abroad were chiefly 
drawn from hoſpitals, appointed by charity for rearing indigent 


and deſerted boys. When the means of advantage grew more ex. 


tenſive, by the concurrence of various revolutions in the Eaſt, the 


manägement and ſervice of the Company became objects of ambi- 


Some men of 
talents con- 
cer ned in their 
affairs. 

Theſe were 
ſwayed 

by avarice, 
&c. 


Men of ability 


and principle, 


at this time, 
on the coaſt. 
But theſe can- 
not reſiſt jea- 
louſy, 


The Com- 
pany, from 
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the Crown, 


Intemperance 
in correſpon- 
dence and 
conſultations. 


tion to perſons of a better education, and more enlarged minds. 


Some men of talents, ſome of honour, ſeveral poſſeſſed of ſpirit and 


courage conducted affairs at their boards, and fought their battles in 
the field. But even theſe were not able to reſiſt that ſordid prin- 
ciple of avarice, which is inherent in every mercantile inſtitution; 
to which alſo the almoſt equally obdurate paſſion of ambition was 
annexed, when they acquired a controul over Princes, and the ma- 
nagement of provinces and kingdoms “. 

In the period, which is the object of the preſent diſcuſſion, ſeveral 
men of talents and ſtrict principles were in the Direction at home, 
and in the management of affairs on the Coaſt. But even theſe 
were incapable of diveſting themſelves entirely of jealouſy, when 


they found that a Prince, whom they had been accuſtomed to con- 
troul, had obtained the protection of the Sovereign. The exten- 


ſive poſſeſſions of the Company, an ample revenue, a large army, 
the many lucrative, and even honourable places in their gift had, 


in a manner, raiſed them from the rank of ſubjects, to that of rivals 
to the crown. Their principal ſervants, conſcious of their own for- 


mer conſequence, could not permit themſelves to be deprived of any 
part of that conſequence, without reſentment, This circumſtance 
introduced a degree of intemperance into their conſultations and 


„% Theſe are men, who are now become money may decide any thing. Nor will they 
% governors and viceroys of kingdoms larger, © eafily ſubmit to part with power, however 
« if we take our poſſeſſions from Surat to Ben- they came by it, they have ſo long been al 
« gal, than made half the Roman empire; and “ lowed to exerciſe; and that has brought 
# theſe are the men, who by the rapid and im- * them ſuch an immoderate degree of wealth, 
« menſe riches they acquire, from amongſt the“ without violent oppoſition to every thing and 
% [pave ↄf the people, who are to be expected *© every man, employed to prevent it.” or 
«© to look government in the face, with that aſl- Robert Harland to the Secretary of Slate, Jan. 
4e ſurance that has taught them to think, that gth, 1773. 
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correſpondence 3 and gave birth to unneceſſary complaints of 
the conduct of the Nabob to their Superiors at home. Thoſe com- 
plaints were greedily ſeized, by a more unprineipled DIR EC TION, 
than that which ſubſiſted at the time; and were made the ſpecious 
pretexts of coercive meaſures againſt the Nabob; which meaſures 
ſprung, in fact, from an unforgiving jealouſy, and ſelf-intereſted mo- 
tives. But theſe were the meaſures of ſucceeding times. The Directors 
of 1771, though they expreſſed their jealouſy of the interference of the 
crown, were ſenſible of the independent rights of the Naboh. In 
their diſpatch of the 1oth of April, they uſed the following remark- 
able words: We have no natural ally but the Nabob.—Our con- 
% nection with the Nabob ſtands entirely on ancient friendſhip, and 
* reciprocal kindneſs, and we wiſh to continue it on the ſame foot- 
„ ing, But as wwe cannot be compelled to follow his projects, when 
« they appear totally repugnant to our intereſts, ſo, on the other 
“hand, he cannot be forced into our views, if they are diſagreeable 
„ to him: All we have, therefore, left, is to expoſtulate with him. 
He muſt determine for himſelf, and we for ourſelves +.” 

In the paſſage juſt cited, the DireQors defined the limits of the 
Company's power, with reſpeck to the affairs of the Carnatic, 
How a ſucceeding Court trampled down this fence ſhall be, here- 
after, both explained and expoſed. The Directors of 1771, not- 
withſtanding their moderation, with regard to the independent 
rights of the Carnatic, were, at the very moment of writing their 
opinion on that ſubject, ſapping the foundation of thoſe rights, by 
endeavouring to remove the ſupport of the Crown from the Nabob. 
They lamented, that an unuſual commiſſion had been granted, 
without any communication with themſelves; and conſequently 
without previous ſteps being taken, for the prevention of thoſe jea- 


louſies, which might naturally be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſich cir- 


cumſtances *. Though they did not chuſe then to deny the igt of 


+ Rouy's Appendix, No. XVII. p. 401. ® Ibid. p. 403. 
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Oi © the Crown to ſend repreſentatives to its allies, they inſinuated, that 
che rights and privileges of the Company reſted upon as high autho- { 
rity as the King's commiſſion . Theſe ſentiments, expreſſed to their ; 

Servants, prove, that they had already made applications to Govern- l 

ment, for the redelivering the fugitive Nabob into the hands of his f 

former keepers. | 0 

In a country toſſed by faction, and ſtunned by clamour, miniſters " 
3 deſtitute of ambition, and fond of eaſe, too frequently become little P 

ſolicitous, about the honour of the ſtate. When the dog of diſcontent " 

growls at the door of the Cabinet, they throw to him a fragment of L 

the prerogative, as a ſop, to procure his ſilence; and, with a pernici- Fc 

ous want of dignity, they hope to diminiſh their cares, by leſſening * 

their authority. This torpid diſpoſition of mind is terrified at an ex- ti 

tenfion of power, as it is accompanied by an increaſe of labour; and in- ha 

formation is diſagreeable and irkſome, as it may bring on the trouble _ 

of doing juſtice. Each demand, for circumſcribing the conſequence 5 

of the ſtate and the rights of the crown, is heard by ſuch men with 0 

avidity, as every diminution of power contracts the circle of public tw 

buſineſs. This ruinous ſyſtem of frigid policy, they endeavour to im- all 

pole upon the world under the name of moderation ; but, by proſe- WI 

cuting it too ſar, the honour of the ſtate i 18 tarniſhed, and the pledged Ge 

faith of the ſovereign violated. | . oy 

Eaſt-India The Eaſt-India Company might have felt this ſelf-denying princi- 85 

Com pany had Ut 

experienced ple in government, almoſt during the whole of the preſent reign- 

15 — 4 1 That Company had obtained countries, provinces, and kingdoms, - 
ol the ſtate. under the protection and aſſiſted by the power of the ſtate, But go- g 

vernment, inſtead of aſſerting the State's claim of ſovereignty, cn Ei 

afraid to queſtion the Company's rights; for fear the trouble of a = 

revenue of near ſix millions a year ſhould fall into their own hands, _ 

The anxiety of the Court of Directors, about a royal commiſſion to ; 

der 


I Rous's Appendix, No. XVII. p. 403. 
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Indian princes, was vain and ſuperfluous. The ſtate had permitted 
them to riſe from the rank of ſubjects to that of ſovereigns, to hold 
dominions more extenſive, and ſcarcely leſs valuable, than its own; 
to maintain an army more numerous than that of Great-Britain; to 
appoint their relations, dependents and ſervants, to oſſices of more 
power and emolument, than any in the gift of the Crown; to carry 
inſolence and oppreſſion to every quarter of Aſia; to dethrone 
princes, and to inveſt mean perſons with the pomp and authority of 
royalty. It was, therefore, highly improbable, that a government 
ſo indulgent to the Company, would refuſe one poor Nabob to his 
former lords. It accordingly happened, that when the Directors 
muſtered ſufficient courage to demand the truant, the royal commil. 
ſion was immediately withdrawn; and he was delivered into their 
hands, to be puniſhed for his credulity in the ſupport of govern- 
ment, as well as his defection from the authority of the Company. 
But had the royal commiſſion continued in India, unleſs the pro- 
miſe of the Crown to redreſs grievances, and to draw clear lines be- 
tween the power of the Nabob and that of the Company, had been 


alſo performed, it was not worth the price of the ſheep-ſkin, on 


which it was written. Though the managers of the affairs of the 


Company, both in England and abroad, were at firſt alarmed, they 
ſoon found, that a commiſſion, neither ſupported nor followed by an 
- enquiry, was no more than a paper-kite, ſuſpended over their heads. 
Unfortunately for the Nabob, having been accuſtomed to the validity 
of ſeals in India, he repoſed implicit confidence in the faith of that 
of Great-Britain, This confidence was encouraged and confirmed, 


by the paper-war, which was carried on between the plenipoten- 


tiaries and the Preſidency; for he was then to learn, that the autho- 
rity of a king, to which his principles had annexed the idea of in- 
vincibility, was deſtined to yield to that of trading ſubjects. 

The conteſt by letters, between Sir John Lindſay and the Preſi- 
dency, which had begun, ſoon after his arrival in July 1770, had 
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languiſhed in the courſe of the ſummer of 1771. When Sir John 
Lindſay left the coaſt in October, he was ſucceeded in his differences 


with the Preſidency, as well as in his powers to the Nabob, by Sir 


Robert Harland. That plenipotentiary, either impreſſed with the in- 


juſtice of the Company to the Nabob, or anxious to acquire his confi- 


dence, by an appearance of zeal, eſpouſed his cauſe, with a vehemence, 
which created obſtructions to its progreſs, by its own rapidity . 
The Nabob, impreſſed by fears from the Marattas, or gained by their 
promiſes, had ſhewn a great eagerneſs, for an alliance with that na- 


tion, for more than a year. The Preſidency, on the other hand, 


either afraid of Hyder Ali, or bound by ſecret promiſes to that chief, 
had oppoſed the alliance; and, with perſeverance, and perhaps with 
prudence, had hitherto adhered to a ſtrict neutrality +. The Ma- 
rattas had wooed them, as the lion does his mate, mixing threats 


with courtſhip. Hyder was extremely polite ; and as they had ſmarted 


under his force, his preſent kindneſs acquired value from the me- 
mory of former injuries . They thought it, therefore, expedient 
to ſupport Hyder Ali againſt the Marattas, provided the revenues 
and reſources of the Carnatic were under their controul $.” The 
reſult, however, was, that neither Hyder nor the Marattas were aſ- 
ſiſted. The latter, willing to gain five lacks of rupees ||, which the 
Rajah of Tanjore had engaged to pay, upon condition of their in- 
vading the Carnatic J, entered the paſſes before the end of the year 
1771. To ſave his country, from the ravages of thoſe marauders, 
the Nabob was obliged to pay down a conſiderable ſum of money, 
beſides preſents of jewels, fire-arms and elephants |. 


© Ibid. p. 1395. | 

4 Sir Robert Harland takes the merit of 
having induced the Maratras to retreat. (Ap- 
pendix, p. 444.) But it is probable, that the 
money and jewels of the Nabob added ſome 


weight to his interpoſition. 


* Vide Rous's Appendix, No, XVIII. p. 
415, 416, &e. | | 

+ Ibid. p. 1401. 

t Ibid. p. 1387, & paſſim. 

{\ Ibid, 

U Ibid. p. 1394. 
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In the ebenes, between the plenipotentiary and the Preſi- © 7.3 P, 


dency, relative to the Marattas, the former explained, in ample wn 


Sir Rob 
terms, the right, which the Nabob had, to rely on the protection of . 


his Majeſty and the ſupport of the Crown. In the Nabob's pre- — _— 


„ ſent circumſtances (ſays Sir Robert Harland), he claims the royal hal os 


t“ protection, ſo often promiſed to him, by his late Majeſty George ontheCrown. 


« the Second, and repeated by his preſent Majeſty, our ſovereign, 

4 in ſeveral letters addreſſed to his Highneſs, ſtrongly expreſſive of 

te the greateſt friendſhip and moſt perfect regard for him and his 

“ family. At the ſame time, he throws himſelf upon the nation for 

« protection, agreeable to his expectations, from the eleventh article 

« of the treaty with France and Spain in 176g f. Having ſpeci- 

fied the Nabob's right to the ſupport of the ſtate, he animadverts He animad- 
with ſeverity, on the oppoſition given, by the Company's ſervants, rs — 
to that ſupport. Having demanded an account of their tranſactions og Fun. 
with the country powers, they had told him, that they“ could not, 

« conſiſtently with their truſt, render an account of their conduct to 

* him, or to any but a conſtitutional power .“ This expreſſion, 

appearing to deny the authority of his commiſſion, threw the pleni- 

potentiary into a violent rage. Your charge ſeems to me (he ſaid) He accuſes 
to be directly pointed at the royal authority, and the undoubted Tales 
rights of the Crown. When you take upon you to cenſure a egance. 
* meaſure, which is the ſacred privilege of majeſty, and the conſti- 

* tutional right of our ſovereign, let me tell you, it is very unbe- 

% coming, it is preſumptuous, it is arrogant &. 

This angry language terrified the Preſidency, and, by raiſing the They are ter- 
hopes of the Nabob, led that unfortunate Prince into error. He _— 
could no longer doubt of the permanent ſupport of a Crown, whoſe 
authoriſed ſervant had irritated the Company beyond their common 


pitch of 8 In proportion as the Nabob' 8 expectations of 


$ Ibid. p. 427. 
royal 


1 Rous's Aprendix, No, XVII. p. 416. 


1 Ibid, p. 419. 
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royal favour increaſed; the confidence of the Preſidency, in their 
own ſafety, diminiſhed. .** The heavy charge brought againſt us,“ 
they ſaid, © evidently ſhews what is intended againſt us, and ren- 
* ders any attempt to juſtify our conduct to Sir Robert Harland im- 
« proper; as it is neceſſary we ſhould reſerve our defence, until we 
are called upon to make it in a legal and conſtitutional courſe * 
Trivial as theſe circumſtances are in themſelves, they deſerve to be 


recorded, as they influenced the conduct of the Nabob ; and con- 


Expedition 
againſt the 
Marawars 

meditated, 


Nature of 
their depend- 
ence on the 
Carnatic, 


Their refrac= 
tory conduct. 


ſequently the ſubſequent meaſures of the Company. 

During theſe diſputes between the Plenipotentiary and the Preſi- 
dency, the latter were meditating an expedition againſt the Greater 
and Lefler Marawars, Polygars dependent on the government of the 
Carnatic. The country of Marawar, as has been already mentioned, 
depended anciently on the province of Madura, which was itſelt 
ſubject to the Rajah of Tritchinopoly, long before the country fel! 
by conqueſt into the hands of the Mahommedans. The ſtate of 


the ſubjection of the Marawars to the government of Tritchinopoly 


was, that they paid a certain annual tribute; and brought, upon re- 
quiſition, a certain number of troops into the field, at their own ex- 
pence, when their ſuperior was engaged in war T. In caſe of either 
neglect or diſobedience of orders they were fined, like other Zemin- 
dars; and when they fent a leſs force than the eſtabliſhed number 
of troops, government uſed to levy a proportionable ſum upon the 
revenues of their countries. During the troubles which ſucceeded | 
the death of Anwar-ul-dien, father of the preſent Nabob, the Ma- 
rawars paid little attention to the government of the Carnatic: 
When peace was reſtored, they ſometimes ſent ſmall preſents, Þut 
no regular tribute, to the Nabob ; but, in time of war, they neither 
ſent troops nor furniſhed money. for the general defence. When 
the Rajah of Tanjore invaded their territories in the beginning of 


® Rous's Appendix, No. XVIII. p. 22. + Ibid, No. XXVI, p. 941. 
5 | | 1770 
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1771, they owned their errors and profeſſed their entire ſubmiſſion 
to the NabobÞ ; but, though the expedition againſt Tanjore was 
partly undertaken on their account, they furniſhed neither troops 
nor proviſions during the ſiege, when required by their ſuperior, in 
terms of their tenure and dependence . 
Ramnadaporam, the capital of the Greater Marawar, is ſituated 
on that point of the continent which advances neareſt to the iſland 
of Ceylon ||. That of the Nalcooty Polygar, or Leſſer Marawar, is 
called Tripatore J. The firſt lies at the diſtance of little more than 
one hundred miles to the South of Tritchinopoly ; the latter is forty 
miles nearer to the laſt-mentioned city*. The two Marawars could 


but their troops, like thoſe of other Polygars, were rather a rabble, 
than ſoldiers. Having received intelligence of the intended expedition, 
they aſſembled their native troops in the beginning of March 1772; 
and entering into a treaty with the Dutch, the Preſidency of Nega- 
patam promiſed to write to the Governor of Colombo, for fifteen 
hundred Europeans and as many Malays . The hoſtile appearance 
of the Marattas on the borders of the Carnatic, had ſuſpended the 
expedition for more than ſeven months; but that fear being re- 
moved, orders were iſſued to General Smith to march, with the 
troops in the South, againſt the refractory Polygars. The plan and 
conduct of the expedition were left entirely to the General. But, as 
the Company only acted as friends and allies to the Nabob, nego- 
tiation and treaty were left wholly to that Prince F&. The Preſi- 
dency, at the ſame time that they own, that the right of peace and 
war was veſted in the Nabob, inſinuated to the General, that he 
® Ibid, 

+ Ibid, 


tt Ibid. p. 952. 


1 480 Appendix, No. XXI. p. 577. 
§ Ibid, No. XXVI. p. 942. 946. 


U Ibid, No, XXVI. « QTO, 
J Ibid, . 
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- / duced ||. 


Ramnadapo- 
ram taken. 


Army 
marches 


againſt Nal- 


cooty 3 


who is killed 
in an aſſault, 
owing to the 
negligenc of 
his Vackeels. 


A new quar- 
rel with Tan- 


ore. 


General Smith, having marched from Tritchinopoly on the 11th 
of May 1772, before the end of the month ſat down before Ham 
daporam*. The town being ill fortified and worſe defended, was 
taken by aſſault, on the 2d of June, with very inconſiderable loſs on 


the ſide of the victors T. As the plunder of the place, by the laws 


of war, became the property of the captors, the Nabob's eldeſt fon, 
who attended General Smith, on the part of his father, in the expe- 


dition, agreed to pay a ſtipulated ſum to the army for the right to 


the ſpoil}. The other forts belonging to the Greater Marawar ſoon 
followed the fate of the capital hy. General Smith then directed his 
march againſt the Polygar of Nalcooty, or the Leſſer Marawar, 


That unfortunate Polygar fell a victim to the negligence of his own 


Vackeels, who had negotiated a treaty of ſubmiſſion with the young 


| Nabob. Lieutenant-colonel Bonjour, whom the Preſidency had ordered 


to proceed from Madura with a detachment, to ſupport the operations 
of the main army, was advancing with haſty ſtrides towards the reſi- 


dence of the Little Marawar. When the terms of the treaty were 


ſettled, General Smith delivered letters to be ſent, by the Polygar's 


agents, to ſtop the progreſs of Bonjour. But they delayed to ſend the 
letters; and the reſult was, that the Lieutenant-colonel attacked the 
ſtrong poſt into which the Leſſer Marawar had retired ; and in the 
aſſault the Polygar was ſlain +. The death of the Leſſer Marawar left 
his whole country to the entire diſpoſal of the victors. This event 
happened on the 25th of June 1772 FF. 

The expedition againſt Tanjore in the year 1771, had rather 
irritated than humbled the Rajah. The retaining of the fort of 


C Ibid. 1085. 

+ Ibid. p. 1:06, 

FF Ibid, p. 1007. 1027. The conqueſt of 
the two Marawars was obtained with the loſs 
of twenty men. 


|| Rous's Appendix, No. XXVI. p. 956. 
® Ibid. p. 989. 
+ Ibid p. 9,0, 
1 Ibid, Fs 598. 
$ Ibid, p. 1c02, Ibid. p. 1012. 
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Vellum, which had been intended by the Preſidency as a check on © HA F. 


Tulja j *, had hurt his pride and rouzed his reſentment. He, —— 


therefore, refuſed to permit proviſions to be carried to the place; 3 
. . | | a | ejah pre- 
alleging, “ That the ſtipulation was merely the ceſſion of the fort, vents provi. 
| lions from be- 

« which could by no means be conſtrued as an engagement to reit- jnghent io 


« ger its market flouriſhing +.” To this quibble, in evaſion of the Vellum. 


late agreement with his ſuperior, he added ſerious and dangerous 
intrigues for diſturbing the peace of the Carnatic, In the month 
of Tune 1772, he was known to negotiate with the Marattas; and 
to have offered to that government ten lacks of rupees, upon con- 
dition of their ſending an army of horſe to his aid T. The objects 
the Rajah wiſhed to obtain by the aſliſtance of the Marattas were, 
e the reduction of Vellum, the removal of the Nabob's people in 
the aſſigned lands from his country, and an acquittal of the 
« Peiſhcuſh $.” Thoſe raſh ſchemes were entirely planned by the 
Rajah himſelf; for, as he knew that both Mona-j1 and the Dob- 
beer NJ would diſſuade him from meaſures likely to involve him in 
inextricable difficulties, he carried on this negotiation ſecretly, by 
his mean dependents and vulgar friends, Whilſt he ſolicited fo- 
reign enemies to invade the Carnatic, he received, protected, and 
encouraged the fugitive Polygars of the Marawar country, who 
were meditating new diſturbances |. 

In the beginning of 1773, the Rajah ſeems to have re-admitted 
into a degree of his confidence Huſſein Chan Soor, the Mahommedan 
fiſnerman, who had been his miniſter during a part of the year 
1770 fl. Several other perſons of mean birth and abilities planned 
his meaſures and ſhared his favours. The friends of the expelled 
Marawars flattering his vanity and inflaming his paſſions by their 

* Robs's Appendix, No. XXVII, 3 1100. I Ibid, 


+ Ibid, p. 1099, 1 100. 4 Ibid. p. 1101, 1102. 


1 lbid, p. 1098. | Ibid, p. 1104. 1106, 
§ Ibid. p. 1099, 
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C 8 1 p. intrigues, endeavoured to obtain his aid to reſtore their affairs, 


— —) Having applied to Hyder Ali for a force to recover their reſpeCtive 
poſſeſſions, that chief told them, © That he knew who they were, 
% but that, if they would bring him a letter from the Rajah of Tan- 


He corte. ©. jore, he would then agree to give them ſome aſſiſtance“.“ Hay- 


fronds with 


Hyder. ing carried this intelligence to Tulja-ji, he agreed, with joy, 


to give them a favourable and full letter, agreeably to their utmoſt 
wiſhes. He received, at the ſame time, into his capital, with great 
ceremony and civility, Vencata Narrain, the Vackeel of Hyder T. The 
Vackeel promiſed, in his maſter's name, that immediately, on his 
return to Seringapatam, from an expedition in which he was then 
engaged, he would ſend and promote the aſſiſtance of the Ma— 


He loads his rattas J. To prevent a diſcovery, the Rajah diſmiſſed the Vackee|, 


Vackeel with 
civilities and After loading him with marks of reſpe& ; whilſt, at the ſame time, 


Preſents. he wrote letters to the Maratta government, full of the moſt 
flattering expreſſions d. But whilſt he was planning meaſures 


of danger, he was buſy in diſgracing ſuch of his old ſervants, a3 


He firikes off were poſſeſſed of abilities to carry them into execution. He de- 

the allowance 

of Mona- i. prived Mona-ji, not only of all power, but his allowance from go- 
vernment, except two villages, which that chief poſſeſſed by way 
of Jaghire . Huſſein Chan Soor, the fiſnerman, ſo often men- 
tioned, roſe in favour, in proportion as Mona-ji declined. This 
vulgar ſtateſman, deriving boldneſs from ignorance, adviſed the Ra- 
Jah to with-hold the money due to the Nabob, and ſet that prince 
at open defiance J. 


His intrigues Secret intelligence of theſe tranſactions was received at | Madras 


at Poona dil. in the month of April; and that part of the intrigues of Tulja-)! 


covered by 


Mr. Moſiyn. which regarded the Marattas, was fully diſcovered in May, by Mr. 


 Moſtyn, the Company's reſident at the court of Poonah. In a letter | 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. P · 11 $ Ibid, 
+ Ibid, 5 j| Ibid, 
1 lbid, p. 1106. | AI ibid. 
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of the 14th of May, Mr. Moſtyn informs the Preſidency at Fort 
St. George, that a Gozamie, by name Mohim Geer, applied to the 


Maratta government, as Vackeel from the Rajah of Tanjore, 


for leave to raiſe ten thouſand horſe, which he made no ſeeret 
were to be employed againſt the Nabob of the Carnatic*æ. The 
ſame intelligence had been conveyed, on the 6th of May, by Mr. 
Moſtyn, to his immediate ſuperiors, the Preſidency of Bombay . 
Though the Maratta government yielded, at firſt, to the Rajah's 


requeſt, by means of preſents to ſome of the miniſters, the levying 


the troops was afterwards ſtopt, by the influence of Sacaram Bapoo, 
who pointed out the bad conſequences, which might attend the 
meaſure; but the Vackeel of the Rajah ſtill retained hopes, as he 
had received no poſitive denial F. 

Whilſt the Rajah's emiſſaries were employed in ſoliciting the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Marattas, he himſelf uſed every art of entreaty and, 
perſuaſion, to gain the ſupport of Hyder Ali. He ſent for Vencata 


Narain, the Vackeel of that chief, and told him, that he had no 
other protector, but his maſter F. That no union, no friendſhip, 


no cordial alliance could ever ſubſiſt between himſelf, the Nabob 


and the Engliſh Company. That it was incumbent on Hyder to 


come with his whole force; and that he himſelf would collect his 


own forces and join him, as well as the expelled Polygars of Ma- 
rawar and Nalcooty, who were all his allies. That, as their ſucceſs 
againſt the Nabob and the Company admitted of little doubt, the 
provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly might be eaſily taken, which 
two countries ſhould be made over to Hyder for his aſſiſtance, to- 
gether with ſome ſupplies of money. The Rajah earneſtly ſolicited 
the Vackeel to write to his maſter, in the moſt perſuaſive terms, 


to prevail upon him to advance ſpeedily, with his whole force. He, 


* Rous's Appendix, No, XXVII. p. 11c5. f Ibid. 
1 Idid. & Ibid. p. 1111, 
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CHAP. at the ſame time and to the ſame purpoſe, wrote a long letter to 
—_—— Hyder himſelf; and to give more weight to the negociation, the 
Hyder's an- old Dobbeer, or Duan, wrote another letter ||. To thele letters Hy- 
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der ſent an anſwer deſiring to know, how much ready money the 
Rajah would give? By what means he propoſed to take and cede 
over to him the provinces of Madura and Tinnevelly ? What friends 
he had in thoſe countries? Who of the Polygars were his allies * ? 
That he muſt determine, on all theſe circumſtances, and inform him 


of the reſult of the whole f. 


Though the intrigues of Tula-ji, with the Marattas and Hyder 
Ali, were not likely to produce any ſerious or immediate effect, their 


_ exiſtence proved the dangerous and reſtleſs conduct of that Rajah, 


During his applications for aſſiſtance beyond the limits of the Car- 
natic, he deviated, in almoſt every point, from his duty, as a de- 
pendent on that country. In the expedition againſt the two Ma- 
rawars, he choſe to neglect to obey the requiſition of his ſuperior, 
for the aſſiſtance of his troops : on the contrary, he diſmiſſed a 
part of his cavalry, that they might aſſiſt the Polygars, without the 
appearance of his being concerned d. When thoſe chiefs, by their 
own folly in refuſing the equitable terms offered by the Nabob, had 
ſuffered the extremities of war and were expelled, the Rajah not 
only admitted the fugitives into his country, but encouraged them 
to raiſe diſturbances “ . This circumſtance forced the Nabob to keep 
an army, in the territories of the Marawars, at an expence, be- 
yond the amount of the revenue ff. The Rajah had engaged, in the 
agreement ſigned, ſealed and ſworn to, at the gates of Tanjore, 
in October 1771, to refuſe his protection to the runaway Polygars 


| Rous's Appendix, No, XXVII p. 1111, cil, April 1oth, 1772. Ibid, No. XXVI. 


* Ibid. p. 1112. p. 954. 
5 | * Ibid. No, XXVII. p. 1109. 
4 Ibid. p. 1109. | | ++ Ibid, 
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of Warrior-pollam and Alianore, and to reſtore their effects. But 
he not only detained their effects, but had aſſigned them a place of 
refuge, in the diftrict of Cumcurrum belonging to Tanjore. He 
permitted, or rather perſuaded the Collories of his own country to 
make incurſions, into the province of Tritchinopoly ; and to drive 
the cattle of the inhabitants away. He neglected to diſcharge the 
debt due to the Company, for their Paddy, which he had ſeized, in 
the year 1771; and he obſtructed, by various dithculties and troubles, 
the Engliſh garriſon at Vellum, from being regularly ſupplied with 
proviſions ||. Though he was in conſiderable arrears to the NabobT, 
he appears to have been in no want of money, by the ſums, which 
he had offered, and actually ſent, to other powers, to induce them 
to invade the Carnatic |. rs 

Determined to ſupport his diſobedience and refractory conduct to- 
wards his ſuperior, the Rajah entered into a negociation, with Dutch 
and Daniſh factories on the coaſt, to ſupply him with money, upon 
mortgages on ſome diſtricts of his country . He had reſolved to 
obtain a conſiderable loan from Goland Moodaly, who was Dubaſh 
« to moſt of the GREAT FOLKS at Madras F.” Had he purſued 
this plan, with more conſtancy, and to a much larger extent, the 
GREAT FOLKS, who were the maſters of Goland Moodely, might 


have had an intereſt, in overlooking for ſome time longer his deſigns. . 


But Tulja-ji, though not more faithleſs, was leſs prudent, than his 
father Pretaupa Sing ; who had always an expert agent at Madras to 
negociate a loan, when he wiſhed to obtain a favour. But the preſent 
Rajah choſe rather to enter into dangerous connexions, with the 
Dutch, than to negociate with the Engliſh Prefidency. Theſe con- 
nexions were deeply rooted, and, therefore, full of peril to the 


|| Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1110. * Ibid. p. 1110. 
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| C WA P. Company, as well as the Nabob, The latter had Witten to the Ge- 


Cry neral of Batavia, complaining of his ſubordinates at Negapatnam, 
Governor © | 


Batavia avows for aſſiſting the Rajah but that governor avowed, that in ſupport- 
hk. ing that Rajah, the factory. had done no more than they were 
| * bound to do by their engagements ; and that in conforming to 
e thoſe engagements, they had done right g.“ Whilſt the Rajah 

was buſy in breaking every article of the agreement of 1771, the 

Nabob not only adhered to the terms, but ſeemed willing to eſtabliſh 

. friendſhip and perpetuate harmony, between himſelf and his vaſſal g. 


ThePrefiden= The intrigues of Fulja-ji, his avowed diſregard of the agreement 


Cy agree to an 


e d- of 1771, his alliances abroad, his preparations for war at home, in- 


"gy Tan- duced the Preſidency to liſten to the requiſition of the Nabob, for 
the aſliſtance of the Company to reduce entirely an inmate ſo dan- 
gerous to the peace and ſecurity of the Carnatic. Mr. Du Pre, who 

had been Preſident during the firſt expedition againſt Tanjore, 

had reſigned the government, and returned to Europe, in the end 

of February 1773; and. Mr. Haſtings, who had been deſigned to 

ſucceed: him in the chair, had left the coaſt, more than a year before 

Mr. Du Pre's departure, to take upon him the government of Ben- 

Mr, Winch gal. Mr. Wynch, the ſecond in Council, had ſucceeded Mr. Du Pre, 
Mr. Du Pre as governor; and it was to him the requiſition of the Nabob, rela- 
8 tive to the reduction of Tanjore, was made. The Select Committee, 


The treaty of in deliberating on the ſubject, declared, that the treaty of 1762 had 

Derr been cancelled, by the conduct of the Rajah, which obliged the gua- 

725 rantees of that treaty to take up arms, and enter into a ſolemn war ||. 

That it is eſtabliſhed by the law of nations, that when a rupture 

happens, all treaties between the contending parties, prior to that 

e e rupture, are thereby diſannulled, or at leaſt ſuſpended; and that upon 
a I oe 


tion, a reſtoration of peace, the former treaties may be reſtored, but not 


& Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. 
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without being named, to the ſtate in which they were before the rup- 
ture, or that others may be ſubſtituted in their place J. That the 
treaty of 1762 was ſo far from having been reſtored by the agree- 
ment, which had terminated the war of 1771, that it was not even 
mentioned or alluded to, in that agreement. That, at the commence- 
ment of the expedition, the Preſidency had promiſed and agreed, 
not to interfere in any negociations between the Nabob and the Ra- 
jah; but to leave the whole to be ſettled by the former“. That the 
Nabob had actually ſettled the whole, without a ſingle alluſion to 
the treaty of 1762, That, upon the whole, as war, which extin- 
guiſhes all treaties, had intervened, the Company could not be con- 
ſidered, as guarantees to a treaty, which no longer exiſted. 

Though the meaſures of the Preſidency, who were veſted with the 
whole executive powers of the Company, were, in their political ca- 


pacity, deciſive, and when they regarded the country powers IRRE- 


VOCABLE, their arguing upon every point was neceſſary, for the 


reaſons advanced might be proper grounds of cenſure, or a juſt 
foundation for applauſe. But, neither in the preſent caſe, nor in 
any other, beyond the trading powers, granted to the Company by 
charter, are the motives, reaſons or arguments of the ſervants of the 
Company to be admitted, by the diſpaſſionate, as a juſtification of 
wrong meaſures, or a confirmation of thoſe, which were right. This 
obſervation is, by no means, made to invalidate the juſtneſs of their 
reaſonings upon the treaty of 1762. Had the Rajah and his anceſ- 
tors been independent, from all antiquity, on the government of the 
Carnatic, his intriguing with foreign powers to invade that country, 
his raiſing diſturbances within its limits, his known deſign to join 


any of its eventual enemies t, the danger of that deſign, from the 


ſituation of his country * in the heart of the province T,” would 


q Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 725. 
* Ibid. No, XXVII. P. 1116. 


+ 


+ Ibid. p. 1117, 
] Ibid, 
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not only render it juſtifiable, but, from ſelf-preſervation, neceſſary 
in the Nabob, to prevent the intended miſchief, by the power, which 
Providence had placed in his hands. The Preſidency joining, or re- 
fuſing to join, could alter, in no degree or reſpect, the nature of the 
caſe. They had no claim to appear, as principals in the war, they 
had no right to decide upon its iſſue. The only thing of which they 
were the competent judges was the expediency of the meaſure, with 


regard to the intereſts of their conſtituents. That this expediency 


_ exiſted, is apparent from the ſtate of things, as well as from their 


No right to 
reverſe the 
effect of the 

war. 


Preſidency 
more eager for 
the expedition 
than the Na- 
bob. 


own declaration. If their maſters thought otherwiſe, they had a 
right to cenſure, to ſuſpend, to diſmiſs their ſervants ; but they had 
no right to interfere, none to reverſe the effect of the meaſure, in 
which thoſe ſervants had dtd e m mere auxiliaries of a coun- 
try power. | 

The Preſidency were ſo ſenſible of the expediency of the 854 
tion againſt Tanjore, that it is apparent, from their own minutes, 
they were much more eager for that meaſure, than the Nabob *, 


That prince, dividing his fears between Hyder and the Marattas, the 


allies of the Rajah, was unwilling to riſque the ruin of his own 
country, from an invaſion made by either of thoſe powers, by an 
expedition of uncertain event, againſt Tanjore f. It was known, 
that the object of each of thoſe powers was to take Tanjore into pol- 


ſeſſion, and not under protection | ; and the march of the Nabob's 


He declares 


his unwilling- 


neſs, 


forces againſt the place would probably be a ſignal, for their invading 
The Nabob, therefore, declared that he was unwil- 
ing to preſs a ſervice of ſuch danger, unleſs it ſuited in every reſpect 
the Company's affairs h. He promiſed, however, to find the re- 
ſources, in the ſame proportion, as during the laſt ſiege. He de- 
clared his doubt of the event, as the Rajah, beſides his e 


his dominions. 


1 Ibid. p- 1122. 
Ibid. 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1124. 
+ Ibid, wy 
wit 
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with the country powers, was 1n friendſhip with the French, and 
had promiſes of aſſiſtance, from the Daniſh factory of Tranquebar *. 
The Select Committe repreſented to the Nabob, that in caſe the ex- 
pedition againſt Tanjore ſhould take place at all, it ought to be un- 
dertaken, in time ſufficient to bring it to a concluſion, before the 
ſetting in of the rains FT. They, at the ſame time, reſolved in their 


minutes, that © it was proper and neceſſary that the expedition 


« againſt Tanjore be undertaken ; and that the preſent opportunity, 


all circumſtances conſidered, is the moſt favourable for carrying 


« the ſame into execution 4.“ The reſolution of the Select Com- 


mittee was confirmed, by the Council at large, on the 29th of June 
1773. In their minutes upon the ſubject, they recapitulated old 
arguments and advanced new. They agreed, that as the treaty of 
1762 was annulled and extinguiſhed, by an intervening war, fol- 
lowed by another treaty, in which the Company were not mention- 
ed; that © all idea of the exiſtence of a guarantee was removed.“ 
They, therefore, founded the auxiliary aſſiſtance, which they pro- 
poſed to give on the expediency, and even neceſſity of the meaſure F. 


the ſecond expedition againſt Tanjore, have been reviled, cenſured 
and ſtigmatized by the Directors of the year 1775, that enlightened 
body could not have, with any juſtice, accuſed their ſubjects of ne- 
glecting the intereſts of the Company, in their ſtipulations with the 
Nabob. They inſiſted, that he ſhould not only pay for the future 
but replace the pay already iſſued to three thouſand Seapoys, which 
the Preſidency had thought proper to levy ſome time before . But 
as to the Nabob's promiſſory preſent of ten lacks of Pagodas © to the 
Company, the Governor declared, that he made no condition for, nor 


* Rous's Appendix, No. XVII Ibid. 
+ Ibid, | . 


t Ibid. p. 1125. 
Vide paſſim. 


1773. Rous's 1 No. XXVII. p. 1129, 
1130, 113. 
| | Ibid, p. 1118. 
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claim, of, any thing ; but that whatever his Highneſs, out of his 


good-will and friendſhip, ſhould he pleaſed to offer, he would will- 
ingly receive it for the Company “. In return for theſe grants, on 
the part of the Nabob, the Preſidency engaged to ſupport him in his 
expedition againſt Tanjore, with a, large army, to place the fort 
when taken, either by capitulation or ſtorm, in his hands, with the 
But they de- 
clared, that ſhould it be taken by ſtorm, the plunder ſhould become 
the property of the captors, by the uſage of war F. 

The preparations of the. Preſidency, for taking. the field, could 


, not long remain, unknown to the Rajah. Having ſome time before 
diſgraced and confined Mona:-ji, at the requeſt of his vulgar para- 


ſites, he had, as early as the month of May g, endeavoured to re- 


concile the mind of that aged Chief, as the only perſon fit to manage 


his affairs, 1n times of difficulty and danger. Mona-ji endeavoured 


to excuſe himſelf, by alleging, * That he was now beſet with old 


* age and infirmity, and had no abilities left $.” But being ſoothed, 
flattered, and threatened by the Rajah, he, at firſt, took the com- 
mand of a body of five hundred horſe, and one thouſand Sepoys||, 
and on the 1oth of July, he was placed at the head of the army “. 


The capital was, in the mean time, placed in the beſt ſtate of de- 


fence **, More than twenty thouſand men, of various kinds, were 
in arms |. The French of Pondicherry amuſed the Rajah with hopes 
of effectual aſſiſtance FF. The Dutch of Negapatnam, and even 


: thoſe of Ceylon, were ſincerely in his intereſt, and the ſupport of it 


favoured. their own. The Danes of Tranquebar, as well as the 
| Clbia, p. 1151. 

*I bid. 

+ The force of Tanjore, in the beginning of 
Auguſt, 1773, amounted to twenty-one thou 
ſand nine hundied thirty-three men. Ibid, p. 
1167, 1168. | 

W. p. 1145. 1158. 1160, 1167. 

Duted 


* Mr. Wynch uſes the very words of Mr. 
Du Prè, on a like occafion, Sept. 18th, 1771, 
Ibid. p. 1145. 

+ Ibid. p. 1145. 

2 May 28th, 1773. 

§Ibid. 

bid. 
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Dutch on the Coaſt “, aſſiſted him with men 7, money, and war- 
like ſtores. The uncle of the King of Candia, having arrived at 
Negapatnam, ſent a Vackeel to the Rajah, and promiſed aid 1. The 
Dutch obtained in mortgage from him Nagore, Trivalore, and Vi- 
derniam, for an hundred and fifty thouſand Pagodas; and he or- 
dered his Vackeel, at Negapatnam, to ſell entirely, for thirty thou- 
ſand more, the villages and grounds, for which the Dutch had till 
then paid rent d. Hyder Ali, having aſſembled a force at Dunde- 


gul, ſent aſſurances that he would aſſiſt the Rajah; when the army 
| They ſupply 


ſhould move againſt Tanjore ||. The Dutch having hoiſted their 
colours at Nagore, ſupplied the Rajah with guns, military ſtores, 
and men, from Nagapatnam ; and, in ſhort, every Preparation was 


made for the ſecurity of Tanjore, which the Rajah er deter- 


mined to defend to the laſt extremity J. 


General Smith having encamped the army, in the plain of Trit- 


chinopoly, in the end of July, entered the province of Tanjore, in 
the beginning of Auguſt. The firſt hoſtilities commenced on the 
Gth of that month, when the Nabob's cavalry defeated a body of the 
enemy, with conſiderable loſs, near the walls of Tanjore |. On the 
20th ground was broke * before the place; but the batteries, for 
making a breach, were not opened till the 27th of Auguſt 8 
detail of the ſiege is unimportant in itſelf, and unneceſſary to the 
| purpoſe of this work. On the 17th of September, a practicable 
breach being made, Tanjore was rather ſurpriſed than ſtormed, at 
twelve of the clock at noon, when the ſun was moſt intenſely hot; 


« given by thoſe of Coromandel to the Rajah 
*« of Tanjore, I ſhall demand account from Ne- 
„ gapatnam. Mean while ſerves to your Excel- 
&* lency's information, that the Netherlandiſh 
© Company ſtands in alliance with that prince, 
« and that the duty of faithful confederates re- 
4% quires to aſſiſt one another, in caſe of ne- 
« ceſſity. 

| Ibid. p. 1174. 
» Thid. p. 1193. 

++ Ibid, p. 1200. 


* Rous's Ae n, No. XVII p· 1166. 

Þ ibid, p. 1152. 

t Ibid. p. 1150. 1152. 

{ Ibid. p. 1 150. 

{| Ibid. p. 1152, 1153. 1181. 1191. 

I Ibid, p. 1153, 

The dangerous connection of the Rajah, 
with the Dutch, is proved by the following ex- 

add of a letter, from the Governor-General of 
Batavia, to the Nabob, dated July 26th, 1771. 

* Concerning the aſſiſtance of warlike ſtores, 
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and the garriſon, conſiſting of twenty thouſand fighting men It, ex- 


cept a few, not expecting an attack, had retired frbm the breach 
« to their houſes to eat rice 5. The Rajah and his family, with 
Mona- ji, together with his ſons, were made priſoners; and the Na- 
bob having agreed to pay a ſtipulated ſum to the army for the plun- 


der, the place was ſaved from the devaſtation and rapine, which 


uſually attend a conqueſt acquired by aſſault ||... 

Whilſt Tanjore was preſſed by a ſiege, the 88 Preſidency of 
Negapatnam took poſſeſſion of Nagore, a conſiderable ſea-port, be- 
longing to the province of Tanjore J, together with ſeveral valuable 


diſtricts, on the pretence of having. purchaſed them from the Rajah, 
To ſupport their uſurpation, they had aſſembled a conſiderable body 


of troops in the neighbourhood of Nagore, to defend their new ac- 
quiſitions. The Nabob, after repreſenting the invalidity of thoſe 
tranſactions, between his tributary and the Dutch, and likewiſe 
the bad conſequences, which might reſult to his government, and 
conſequently | to the Company, from the addition of influence 
and conſequenee, which any other European power in India might 
derive from territorial poſſeſſions, requeſted the aſſiſtance of the 
troops to recover the alienated diſtricts, ſhould the Dutch refuſe to 
relinquiſh their claims in an amicable manner T. But the Preſi- 
dency, though ſenſible of the danger and inconvenience of per- 
mitting any other Company to increaſe their power on the coalt, 
ſhewed an unwillingneſs to adopt a meaſure, which might be. con- 
ſtructed into a violation of treaties ſubſiſting between the Crown of 


Great Britain and the States of the United Provinces “. They con- 


ſulted therefore, Sir Robert Harland, his Majeſty's Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary, on that ſubject; and he gave it clearly as his opinion, 


that the Company's aſſiſting the Nabob, in recovering lands un- 


« juſtly alienated by his Feudatory, could be conſidered, in no re. 


t Rous's Appendix, p. 1216. @ Ibid. p. 1362. 
4 Ibid. No. XXII. p. 1217, 1218. + Ibid, 


M Ibid. p. 1217. | ®. Ibid. 


= ſpect, 
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« ſpect, as an infringement of treaties, which could not have re- 
« garded any encroachments wantonly made on dominions, to the 
« diſpoſal of which the Crown, much leſs the Company, had no right. 
© That as the Preſidency, as auxiliaries, had actually aſſiſted the Na- 
« bob, in the reduction of Tanjore, it was equally incumbent upon 
« them to give their aid to put him in poſſeſſion of the country de- 
« pendent on that capital. That he himſelf, as the repreſentative of 
e the King of Great Britain, would have no objection to affiſt the 


«© Company with the force We his command, ſhould it be re- 


« quired F. 

The Preſidency were e ſenſible, e that- from the ſyſtem of govern- 
© ment, and the nature of tenures in India, the Rajah of Tanjore, 
% not being Lord Paramount of his country, but tributary io the 
« Nabob, had no right to alienate any part of his lands, without 
« the conſent of his Liege Lord, the Ruler of the Carnatic Payen- 
* ghaut *;” but notwithſtanding this reſolution of the Preſidency, 
the army, who expected little benefit from a conteſt with Europe- 
ans, ſhewed an apparent unwillingneſs to proceed on that ſervice I; 


Condudt of 
the army. 


and “ conſequently, nothing was done with ſpirit 5. Accounts of | 


this unwillingneſs were ſoon carried to Negapatnam ; and the Dutch 


became conſequently obſtinate T. The troops were, at length, pre- 


vailed on to proceed, but with a peculiar refinement on the opera- 
tions of war. The Nabob's troops were placed in the front, to ex- 
pel the Dutch; and thoſe of the Company were only to aſſiſt, in 
caſe of neceſſity, hoping, by this ſubterfuge, to ſeem not to have 
acted againft the Dutch. This conceit was practiſed with ſuch a 
minute ceremony, that ſome of the Company's Officers, who led 
the Nabob's cavalry, © unſaſhed, and - Sead themſelves off 

1 Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1363. $ Sir Robert Harland to the Secretary of 


Idid. p. 13668. State, OR, 29th, 1773. 
+ Ibid, No, XX VII. paſſim. | C Ibid, 
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0 * P. © duty {.” But the Dutch thought proper to reheve them from 
L=—— their embarraſſment, by relinquiſhing the territory and town of Na. 
gore to the Nabob, upon his Og the n which they had 


paid to the Rajah |]. 


333 Thus fell Tanjore into the hands of the Nabob of the Se te 
conquet, by a regular conqueſt accompliſhed in a ſolemn and neceſſary war. th 
To the inconteſtible right which that Prince acquired by this event, of 

do the territory of his dangerous and rebellious feudatory, was added T 

IEICE the ſanction of the King of Great-Britain, not only in the perſon of of 
EO. | his repreſentative acting in India by the authority of the great ſeal, th 

that conqueſt but ,even by his Majeſty's perſonal approbation of the meaſure, in; 
_—_— Sir Robert Harland had ordered, at the deſire of the Preſidency, the 

two of his Majeſty's ſhips, the Dolphin and the Swallow, to bring pe. 

troops and ſtores from Maſulipatam, to aſſiſt at the reduction of Tan- the 

and by bis jore. He, at the ſame time, ſignified to the Governor and Council, of 

way boten. That ſhould they find it expedient for the preſent ſervice, he was Pre 

| ready to land the marine forces under his command to do duty it une 

the garriſons or to act in the field. He aſſured them, that ſhould [ct 

they judge it neceſſary to require any further aſſiſtance of his Ma- } 
un jeſty's ſhips, or of the force under his command, they had only to of i 
l fignify their wiſhes; as he was well-diſpoſed to co-operate with them, 4 
in every thing, for the public good“. His Majeſty had approved reſt, 

of the firſt expedition againſt Tanjore, in a letter under his own +: 

hand; and it may .conſequeutly be inferred, that he approved of the a6 

ſecond expedition, which was founded upon the ſame grounds of = * 

juſtice, expediency, and neceſſity. The words in his Majeſty's letter | 1 5 h 

to the Nabob, which is dated April 7, 1772, are theſe: * It gave, | 7 n 5 

eus ſatisfaction to hear, that the Governor and Council of Madras i 1 « th 

$ Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. paſſim. * Rous's Appendix, No. XXVIL p. 113% | 4 " 10 

I The Honourable Company have agreed, in 1135. = ** Oy 

their late diſpatches, to accept from the Rajah + Papers publiſhed by the Company in 1777» _ 

the town and diſtricts thus rebought by the vol, i. p. iv. bor 


Nabob. | | ce bad 
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te had ſent the Company's troops with yours to reduce your tri- 
e butary the Rajah of Tanjore to obedience, in which we a by 
« the bleſſing of God, they will be ſucceſsful |.” 

To this approbation of the Crown and aſliſtance of its Plenipo- 
tentiary, with reſpect to the meaſures againſt Tanjore, was added 
the acquieſcence of the Court of Directors, if in their caſe, as in that 
of others, the old addage may be applied, that * Silence 1s conſent.” 
They had not even been ſilent on this ſubject; for the expedition 
of the year 1771 differed in no reſpect, in its cauſe and object, from 
that of 1773. The Court of Directors had been fully and regularly 
informed of the motives which had induced the Preſidency to give 
the aſſiſtance of the Company to the Nabob, in the firſt of thoſe ex- 
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peditions; and they had approved of every part of the conduct of 


the Preſidency down to the month of January 1772 f. On the 2oth 


of September 1773, juſt three days after the taking of Tanjore, the 


Preſident and Council informed the Directors, that they had been 


unanimous in their opinion in favour of the meaſure, for the reaſons 


This diſpatch was received in 


jet forth in their proceedings ||. 


„ that he will reconcile the differences which 
have ariſen between you and the Company's 
ſervants againſt your mutual, iutereſt, It 
gave us ſatisfaction to hear that the Governor 
and Council of Madras had ſent the Com- 
pany's troops with yours to reduce your 
TRIBUTARY, the Rajah of Tanjore, to obe- 
dience, in which, we hope, by the bleſſing of 
God, they will be ſucceſsful; and fo we bid 
« you farewel, wiſhing health and profperity 


1 It is thought proper to throw the whole 
of the letter into this note, as it contains ſome 
of thoſe ſolema aſſurances of ſupport, which “ 
the Crown is bound, in honour as well as inte- 
reit, to give tothe Nabob. 


© George the Third, &c, &c. &, To Nabob 
_ © Wallajah, &c. Nabob of Arcot and the 
« Carnatic,” W 


We received with pleaſure your letter, in 


which you expreſs to us your gratitude for 
** the additional naval force which we have 


** ſent for your ſecurity, as we'l as that of o 
** Eaſt India Company, and your CONFIDENCE, 


© that we ſhall tread in the fleps of our royal 
33 by granting PROTECTION 
** to yoy, and your family, We have given 
our Commender in Chief and Plenipoten- 
** tiary, Sir Robert Harland, our inſtructions 


* ſor that purpoſe, and we flatter ourſelves 


* tayou and your family. 
Given at our Court at St. James' 85 the 


4. 7th day of April 1772, in the 12th 
« year of our reign, 


« Your affectionate friend, 
| *$ GEQRGE; & 
$ Vide thanks of the Court to Mr, Du: 'Pre,. 
Auguſt 2773. Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, Jaſt 
page. 
i Rous' 8 SO: No. XXVII. p. 1361. 


London. 
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London on the 26th of March 1774; three weeks at leaſt before 


— the latter ſhips of the ſeaſon ſailed for India. On the 24th“ and 


Their entire 
acquieſcence 
proved, 


29th of October 1773, the Preſidency tranſmitted an account of 
their tranſactions, and the motives of their conduct, relative to the 


conqueſt of Tanjore, to the Court of DireQors; and both thoſ: 


diſpatches came to the India Houſe, on the 26th. of March 1774+. 
The Select Committee, on the 29th of October 1773, entered into 
a detail of the motives and reaſons which weighed with them in the 


| reſolution which they had taken to aſſiſt the Nabob in reducing Tanjore, 


ſending, at the ſame time, a copy of their proceedings to the Com- 
pany; and © we truſt,” ſay they, © that our conduct will meet 
de with your approbation 4. This letter was alſo received on the 
26th of March 1774yh; but though the Court of Directors were 
poſſeſſed of the whole materials, and had ſome weeks to deliberate 
on the ſubject, before the failing of the latter ſhips, they remained 
totally ſilent. 

Though, in the a of the ſummer 1774, ſeveral other diſ- 
patches, relative to the conqueſt of Tanjore and the ſubſequent mea- 
ſures, which aroſe from that tranſaction, the Court of Directors 
entered into no examination, formed no reſolution, made even no 
mention at all of the ſubject. They paſſed it over as a matter of 


_ courſe, an event which had ariſen from expediency, and even ne- 


ceſſity; a tranſaction, which had been the natural conſequence of 
the Company's connection with the Nabob, and the propriety of 
ſupporting the rights and dignity of his government, over his vaſ- 
ſals, according to their own uniform and repeated orders to their 
ſervants ||. The winter of 1774, and the firſt two months of 


1775, paſſed away, in the ſame filent approbation of the conduct of 


J Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1361. 7 Ibid. p. 1367. 
* I bid. $ Ibid. p. 1366. 
I lbid, p. 1364. March 17, 1759, March 23, 1770, *© 
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the Preſidency of Fort St. George, relative to the conqueſt of Tan- 
jore. The Directors of 1773 had, in the moſt public and deciſive 
manner, approved of the expedition of 1771, which differed neither 
in juſtice .nor propriety from that of 1773. They had thanked 
Mr. Du Prè, who had concerted and executed the meaſure, for his 
eminent ſervices to the Company, in every part of his conduct, 
during his government, and, in particular, in his $UPPORT of the 
rights of the Nabob. They had rewarded Mr. Haſtings, who 
had been Second in Council at Fort St. George, when the expedition 


of 1771 was planned and executed, with the government of Ben- 


gal. For near thirteen months after intelligence of taking Tanjore 


was received, at the India-Houſe, the Court of Directors, like their 


predeceſſors in 1773, ſeem to have entirely approved of the mea- 
ſure, by their total ſilence on the ſubject. It was not till the 12th 
of April, 1775, the very day on which the Court of Proprietors 
were met to chuſe new Directors, that the old diſapproved, cen- 
ſured, ſtigmatized, and reverſed not only the meaſures of their pre- 


decefſors but even their own. How and from whence this ſudden 


light fell on the India-Houſe, and kindled in the minds of the 
Directors, when their power was juſt expiring, ſuch a fervour 
for juſtice, is leſs important, than it is difficult to explain. 

The more points, in which the ſubject of Tanjore is viewed, 
the leſs defencible will the ſubſequent conduct of the Directors of 
1775 appear. It has been already proved, beyond the power of a 
juſt reply, that Mahommed Ali poſſeſſed the only ſovereign authority 


in the Carnatic, That the Company, neither by charter nor even 


by uſurpation, either could poſſeſs, or even pretended to hold any 
lovereignty in that country. That in no war, which, either the 


diſobedience or ambition of the Nabob's vaſſals might kindle, or 


render abſolutely neceſſary, the Company had any right to appear, 
as principals, That, by their connection with Mahommed Ali, their 


Intereſt in the ener of his government, they thought themſelves 


2 bound 


A brief ſtate 
of facts. 


Mahommed 
Ali poſſeſſed 
the only ſove- 
reign power, 


Company had 
no right to 
appear as 
principals, 
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C 1 2 P. bound in duty to appear as his allies, when he found himſelf 
8 obliged to take the field againſt foreign invaders or refractory 
| appear as bis ſubjects. That the ſervants of the Company abroad never claimed 
Ts 20 any other title to themſelves, than that of allies, nor to their troops 
claimed any but that of auxiliaries to the government of the Carnatic. That, 
other ele. in the two expeditions againſt Tanjore, the Preſidency had been uni- 
Declare them- formly careful to mention, in almoſt all their minutes on the ſub- 
| elves aux ject, that their forces were only auxiliaries in the Nabob's army. 

That, as they had laid no claim to the war, as their own, they had 

moſt ſolemnly relinquiſhed every idea of having any right to the 

making of peace, That, in the firſt expedition, they were fo ſen- 

| fable of their own want of every right to interfere, they acquieſced 

in a treaty, which they declared to be inſecure ; and withdrew their 

troops from the walls of Tanjore, when a practicable breach was 

made. That, when the expedition of 1773 was undertaken, the 

1 Governor and Council, who were veſted with definitive powers rela- 
every claim tive to all agreements with Indian princes, diſavowed every claim to 
Om any conqueſt, that might be made. That having accordingly aſ- 
ſeiſted the Nabob in making a conqueſt, that conqueſt was ſolemnly 

| The conqueſt and irrevocably veſted in that prince, as the acknowldged principal 
1 in the war. That, when a territory is acquired in a regular and 
f ſolemn war, by any power, that power has the moſt decided, the 
moſt indiſputable and irreverſible title to that conqueſt, by the law 

of nature and nations. That, by the ſame law, both the victor and 

his aſſigns are to be defended in the poſſeſſion of whatever he has 

The abſolute taken from his enemies T. That, ſhould any other power diſpoſe 


pr veted in Of territories acquired, by the rights of conqueſt, ſuch interference 


the Nabob. would amount to actual hoſtilities, and place the injuring party in 2 


ſtate of war with the party injured. That, ſhould the ſubjects of 


+ Plato de Leg. lib. i. Ariſtot. de Repub, vii. cap. 5. Grot. lib. iii, cap. 6. fed. 2. 
lib. i. cap. 4. Xenophon. de Inſt. Cyr. lib. Puffendorf, lib. vii. cap. 7. ſect. 3. 


3 any 
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affy other power, under any pretence whatſoever, ſeize or alter the CHAP. 
poſſeſſion of any conqueſt, ſuch power is bound by the law of na- 
ture and nations, to puniſh its offending ſubjects, and to make, 
from their effects, due reparation to him, whom they had diſpoſ- 5 
ſeſſed of his undoubted and acknowledged rights. That, ſhould Compa"y Pu- 


| iſhable for 

the ſtate whoſe ſubjects the offenders are, either neglect or refuſe to invading that 
* 5 Sb right, &C. 

bring them to juſtice, ſuch ſtate would commit a violation of the 

treaties ſubſiſting between it and the injured power ; and be fur- 

ther acceſſory to a flagrant and unpardonable breach of public 

faith, ſhould it overlook the injuſtice done to an ally, by ſuch 

offenders, for any deſpicable advantage to be derived from them, 

to itſelf, fy | 


H h OHA: 
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CHAP. VIII. 


| 


The Refloration of Tanjore examined. 


1 
| 
C HA 7. HE Eaſt India Company, ever ſince their firſt inſtitution, } 
6 had induſtriouſly, and, till lately, very ſucceſsfully, covered 4 
Cauſe of the 5 . : , 4 : 

ſecrecy of the their tranſactions with a veil of ſecrecy ; which few had the curio- 0 
3 A ſity, and fewer ſtill the means to penetrate. This maxim of myl- { 
Commerce. tery naturally ſprung from the jealous principles of commerce, r 
which hopes to preclude rivals, by a ſuppreſſion of its profits. When ſi 
ſtates and kingdoms, by ſcarcely accountable revolutions, came un- m 
| der the management of the Company, the ſilence, which had been tit 
thought neceſſary for preſerving commercial advantages, was tranſ- of 
he 1 mg ferred to a ſtill more neceſſary buſineſs, the concealment of plunder, tic 
| The principal ſervants, having fabricated fortunes under a myſte- of 
rious cloud, had an intereſt in remaining quiet; and the fear of diſ- of 

miſſion, and conſequently of ruin, deterred thoſe in inferior ſtations 
from divulging that ſmall portion of the delinquency of their ſupe- ſic 
Reaſons why riors, which fell within their knowledge. Beſides, the enviable cr 
OY: ſituation of tyranny and pillage, was a prize in the wheel, into Y of 
| wan which they had thrown their own lots; and even a kind of miſ- be 
| | . placed honour ſometimes prevented men of principle from detecting in 
Peculation, injuſtice, and vice; to avoid the diſgrace, which the th 
' world has, perhaps injudiciouſly, annexed to the character of an ha 
| informer, fre 
The diſtance The diſtance of the ſcene of iniquity naturally diminiſhed the im- fe: 


ö of the ſcene : ; 255 
| of iniquity, Preſſion made by vague reports of crimes; and the national cur10- 
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ity, with regard to the affairs of the Eaſt, was leſſened by the 


national averſion to a monopoly, which precludes the people at large 
from their natural rights to univerſal commerce. The plunder of 
Aſia, in a manner, brought the firſt authentic accounts of Aſiatic 
revolutions to Europe. Mankind began to enquire, “ how, and 
« whence ſuch ſplendor came;“ and when they ſaw, that perſons of 
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i e 
VIII. 
— 
Averſion of 
the nation to 
their mono- 

poly. 
The vanity 
of their ſer- 
vants, 


mean parts had amaſſed great and ſudden riches, they naturally 


ſuſpected, that rapacity, injuſtice and tyranny had ſupplied their 
Inſtead of prudently brooding over their ill-got 
hoards, the Company's ſervants, upon their return from their pro- 
vinces, flew in the face of nobility itſelf; rivalled it in the poſſeſſion 
of lands, outſtripped it in diſſipation, oftentation, and luxury; and 
ſometimes overcame it in parliamentary influence. 
reſentment, which are too often more powerful paſſions, than a de- 
ſire of redrefling the injured, excited a degree of revenge. Some 
men of talents, who precipitately thought, that national indigna- 


tion might produce national juſtice, unveiled ſome of the fountains 


of corruption in the Eaſt. Their diſcoveries were heard with atten- 
tion by the nation; but a benumbed ftate ſeconded not the ardour 
of the people, for reſtoring public honour, by exhibiting examples 


ol public juſtice. 


An enquiry into abules, when it is not followed by animadver- 
lion and puniſhment, inſtead of repreſſing vice, produces a lar ver 
crop of delinquency. The Company's ſervants in the Eaſt, inſtead 
of © ſhortening their hands from vice,” if an Aſiatic expreſſion may 
be uſed, on an Aſiatie ſubject, © lengthened” them to every act of 
inſolence and oppreſſion. Their maſters in the Weſt, finding that 
the ſtorm, which threatened the miſmanagements of the Company, 


had diſſipated without falling, flew in the face of a ſtate, which, 


from its inactivity, they had great reaſon to deſpiſe. When the 
fear of future puniſhment was removed, former rancour and ani- 


H-h.2 molity 


and their 
oſtentation, 
create ſuſpi- 
cions. 


Jealouſy and 


How a diſco- 
very was 
made. 


Enquiries not 
followed by 
puniſhmenis, 


encourage 
crimes. 
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© 1 p. moſity returned. To partake of the injuſtice, if not to fhare in the 


- pjpeculations of their ſervants, a Court of Directors, not only re— 
They reverſe * 


the deciſions verſed the moſt ſolemn and decifive meaſures of their predeceſſors 
of their pre- 


decefſors, &c. in office, but invaded and fruſtrated the moſt ſacred engagements 
of the ſtate. Some writers of ſpirit and information took arms in 
They are the cauſe of humanity and juſtice. They dragged forth the delin— 


arraigned at 5 0 8 
the ooblic quents from the cloud, in which they had involved themſelves, and 


8 88 brought them bound to the tribunal of the public. The public, 
before ſentence was paſſed, ſhewed a laudable inclination to hear 
the culprits, in their own defence. 


hy ane The Court of Directors undertook this defence, with an appear- 
take their 


own defence. ance of conviction of their own integrity and the rectitude of their 
| meaſures; a circumſtance calculated to impoſe upon the world. 
In a public advertiſement *, they aſſured their conſtituents and the 


Promiſe to re- nation at large, That from the materials before them, they had 
ute the 


charges, or to © not the leaſt doubt of refuting the heavy charges brought againſt 
1 5 ee them, which, could they be proved, would not only render then 
© unkit to conduct the affairs of the Company, but utterly unworthy 

„ of every degree of public truſt and confidence.” To ſupport 

this precipitate declaration, they proceeded to what they called a 


defence of their conduct. But, when they ought to have ſtated 
their caſe in the plain and ſimple garb which conſcious integrity 


They over- and truth always chuſe and love, they overwhelmed and frightened 


"hy g : g Ss 
Heng the nation, with many enormous volumes, printed from the heavy 


public with and contradictory records of the Company. The Directors, by this 


enormous 


cv og re- clumſy artifice, hoped, perhaps, to create a general diſguit againſt a 
Cor ds 


Hope to diſ- ſubject, which few had abilities and ſcarcely any the perſeverance i | 


ſt the na- 
255 againſt ex piſcate, in ſuch a confuſed maſs. Under the cover of a dull and 
the ſubject. 


further cenſure. This Aſiatic mud-fort formed of conſultation? 


® March 26th, 1777. 


diſpatches; 


| torpid publication, they thought they had ſecured a ſafe retreat from 
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diſpatches, and country correſpondences, we have ſtormed, with 
leſs danger than labour; and, we truſt, we have had the good for- 
tune to diſcomfit an aukward enemy, by turning on him his own 
artillery. 
Though the Court of Eaſt India Directors have failed, in their 
ſolemn engagements to the public, to juſtify their own conduct re- 
lative to their behaviour towards the Nabob of Arcot and the pre- 
tended Þ reſtoration of Tanjore, it is feared, that © by crawling over 
« the ſubject, they have rendered it diſguſtful to the generality 
ce of readers, by the ſlime of their heavy papers.” Our apprehen- 
ſions on that head will render it perhaps neceſſary to recapitulate 
ſome capital points, which have been more diffuſely examined and 
proved in the preceding part of this work. Where any doubts may 
ariſe in the mind of the reader of this chapter, he is referred to the 


pages in which the ſubject is treated at large, under the evidence of 
unqueſtionable authorities. 


In ſhort, inſtead of following the ex- 


ample of our opponents, whoſe obvious intention has been to reſtore 


the tranſactions of the Company to their original obſcurity and un- 
certainty, we ſhall endeavour to develope truth, and to preſent her, 
in her native ſimplicity, before the eye of the public. Whatever the 


deciſion of that public may be on the ſubject, we ſhall think ourſelves - 


ſufficiently rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of W 0 expoſed INI- 
QUITY and ſupported jgsT ICE. 

It has appeared that the Eaſt India Company, which was firſt 
formed in a period of time unfavourable to commerce, had carried 
into its original inſtitution and management, the narrow principles 
of mean traders 1. That the managers of their affairs at home had 


+ We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſhew, 
that the reſtoration of Tulja-ji, notwithſtanding auction of corruption in the Carnatic, 
the pompous virtue expreſſed in the orders of 4 Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt India 
April 12, 1775, was but a cruel! mockery of Company, p. 8. 12, 13. 
that Rajah, who has been only raiſed as a figure | 


very 


of ſtraw againſt the Nabob, to promote an 
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of their pub- 
lication has, 
however, 
raiſed a diſ- 
goſt againit 
the ſubject, 
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a ſhort reca- 
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Reaſons ſor 


reducing into 


a narrow- 
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very early uſurped an abſolute dominion over the ſtock-holders ; and 
had, by private contracts, unjuſt deduQtions, and iniquitous frauds, 
embezzled their property hq. That their principal ſervants abroad, 
following the example of their ſuperiors, or obeying their orders || 
had been guilty of treachery to the natives of India, and of acts of 
cruelty, injuſtice, and oppreſſion to their fellow-ſubjeQs J. That 
when they were called to account by the Great Mogul for their in- 
juſtice to his ſubjects, their conduct in adverſity was as mean, ab- 
ject, and ſubmiſſive, as their inſolence and haughtineſs had been 
intolerable in proſperity “. That when the miſmanagements of the 
Company forced, in a manner, their affairs into parliamentary dif- 
cuſhon, they were detected in perverting public juſtice, by corrupt- 


ing the venal and bribing the profligate T. That, after the two 


Companies were united, in the beginning of the preſent century, 
the ſame attention to ſelf-intereſt, the ſame eager purſuit of perſonal 


gain, continued among the leaders at home; and the ſame tyranny, 


circumvention, and fraud, among the principal ſervants abroad |. 
That when the Company, by various revolutions in Aſia, aſcended 
from the condition of traders to that of SOoVEREIGNsS, they mul- 
tiplied their acts of injuſtice, in proportion to the extent of their 
power §. That though ſome men of talents and ſome of integrity, 
had frequently the management of affairs at home and abroad, few 
of theſe could diveſt themſelves of the confined principles of avarice 
and ſelf-intereſtedneſs||. That inſtead of behaving themſelves like 
dutiful ſubjects to the ſtate, with whoſe juſt authority the real 
intereſts of the Company are cloſely and inſeparably connected, the 
$ Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt India + P. 17. Journals of the Commons, pril 
Company, p. 13. 1695. 5 : ; . 
I Ibid. p. 14. 4 P. 19, 20, 21, &c. Harris, vol. il, Doc 
q [bid, p. 14, 15. Hamilton, vol. i. Har- Jey, vol. ii. Hamilton, paſſim. — 
ris, vol, ii. Dodiley, vol. ii. Univ. Hitt. & Vide the whole of this work, with the un- 


vol. x. doubted authorities on which it is founded, 
#* P, 16. Hamilton, vol. i. P. 160, et paſſim. | 
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managers of wett affairs inſulted the commiſſion of their Sovereign, 


diſregarded the public faith, and trampled upon a national guaran- 
tee. That theſe principles, as they proceed chiefly from radical 
defects in the conſtitution of the Company, call aloud for the cor- 


recting hand of the legiſlature, to prevent future miſchiefs by new 


regulations, if not to puniſh former delinquencies. 


In the courſe of the preceding work, it has been proved, that 
the Company's ſervants uniformly were conſidered and owned 
themſelves the ſubjects of the Mogul, in all parts of that mo- 
narch's dominions, where they poſſeſſed ſettlements “. That, eſpe- 
cially in the Carnatic, when they took up arms, upon any occaſion, 


they avowed that they only performed their duty, as ſubjects of the 
Mogul empire, according to their original condition and tenure in 


the country and the fundamental principles of the Mogul govern- 
ment T. That they conſidered and always acknowledged the Na- 
bob of Arcot, as the mediate power, between them and the Mogul, 
to whom their allegiance and ſupport was due, as faithful and ap- 
proved ſubjects |. That they knew and owned, that Mahommed 


Ali, the preſent Nabob of the Carnatic, was the LAWFUL Nabob 


of that country, by the free and legal Saneds of the Mogul, as well 
as of his deputy, the viceroy of the Decanh. That they looked 
upon the French Company, who had been eſtabliſhed in the Car- 
natic, on the very ſame footing with themſelves, in the light of 
REBELS, for carrying on war againſt Mahommed Ali i. --- That, in 


the perſon of their governor, Mr. Pigot, they ſignified their wiſh 
** to carry on their buſineſs, ander that prince's 


P. 28. Hamilton, vol. i, Rons's Ap- 
peudix, No. I. p. 15. Tbid. p. 9. Governor I | 
daunders to the French Deputies, Feb. 15th, || Governor Saunders, Feb, Isth, 1754, 


1754. Mr. Pigot to Nabob, Auguſt 5th, 1759, Lawrence's Narrative, p. 5, 
f P. 112. Governor Saunders, ubi ſupra, 


+ Ibid, 
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© * P. „ did under that of former Subadars *.” That, upon the whole, Þ T] 
Z as no revolution has happened in the Carnatic, no breach upon the = qu 
legal appointment of Mahommed Ali, to the government of that = of 
N Brgy country, the Company. and their ſervants {till continue, in the ® the 
. ſame relation to that Nabob, as they had uniformly ſtood with re— = du 
gard to his predeceſſors and to himſelf. That, in the double ca- ab 
pacity of ſubjeQs to Great Britain, and to the government of the the 
country, where the ſettlement is placed, the Company, neither had wn 
Have no ; JP. . 1 * 5 
right to be nor have any right, to become principals in any war; and that they Y the 
e in can only appear, as allies, auxiliaries or mercenaries. Ihat in gef 
none of theſe characters, they have any right whatſoever to either van 
Pwr) the poſſeſſion or the diſpoſal of conqueſts ; and, that their claiming WW Th 
conquelts. the one or arrogating the other is a violation of their duty, as ſub- mai 
jects of Great Britain, as well as of the country government. of! 
8 we To demonſtrate the indiſputed right of the Mogul to the Car- 
e hiſtory © : a : | : 
the Carnatic. natic and all its dependencies, by conqueſt, the hiſtory of that coun- 
; po © . H 
try has.been deduced from the earlieſt times. It has been proved, 1 
that, as early as the year 1310 ＋, a Gentoo prince reigned in the * 
. _ 1 5 | { wal #7 
Carnatic, who was ſovereign of the provinces of Canara, Mylore, 55 
8 Fon Travancore, TAN JoRE, Marava, and Madura 2. That this prince, ne 
the earlieſt to defend himſelf againſt the incurſions of the Mahommedans, had 2 
Limes, i ; ; 5 : ; ging 
built the city of Bigenagur 8, in the mountains, about eighty geo- _ 
metrical miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Goa ||. That this city, which not a 
. 1. . . + nfs alt f 
gave its name to the kingdom of which it was the capital, was at 9h 
tacked and taken, in the year 1565, by the united force of the four Pay a 
tent 
The whole Mahommedan principalities of the Decan **, That, in a war W :hich a 
Carnatic re- d ler 100 
euced by Bi. commenced in 1650, the whole Carnatic was entirely reduced un- _ 
. J Celle 
. the yoke of the Mahommedan kings of Bijapour and Tellingana Ff. toner: 
| SITE, | | alſo ( 
Mr. Pigot to the Nabob, Aug. 5th, 1759, $ Dow, vol, i. ae 
and ſune 23d, 1760. Lettres Edifiantes, tom. xxiii. Ft, 
+ P. 142. Dow, vol. i, * De Faria, p. 252- = 
+ De Faria, vol. i. p. 95. vol. it. p. 83. 142. r Dow, vol. lit. That 4 
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That in the years 1686 and 1687, the emperor Aurungzebe con- 
quered the kingdoms of Bijapour and Tellingana, That the Naigs 
of TaxJore, by that conqueſt, became feudatories and vaſſals of 
the empire T. That about the year 1696, nine years after the re- 
duQion of the kingdoms of Bijapour and Tellingana, one Ecko-j1, 
a Maratta, ſervant to the king of Bijapour, having been called by 
the hereditary Naig of Tanjore to his aſſiſtance, ſeized the country, 
which he had been called to defend F. That the Mogul Nabob of 


the Carnatic reduced Sahu-)1, the 
dependence on the empire. 


ſon of the uſurper, to an abſolute 


That the Nabob impoſed upon the 


vanquiſhed Sahu-ji,. an annual tribute of thirty lacks of rupees ||. 
That, in conſideration of that ſum and his entire ſubmiſſion to the 


mandates of the Mogul, that monarch conferred upon him the title 
of Rajan, by an imperial Phirman “. 


1 F $09 7. 
CP 07. 
| 375,090. 


* Comlnamma from Nabob Zulphukar Cawn Ba- 


hauder, Nabob of the Carnatic, to Sahougee, 

the Son of Ecko-ji, Naig or Zemindar of Tanjore. 

I have received your obligation in writing, 
containing aſſurances of your humiliation, ſub- 
miſſion, penitence, and dejection, and of your 
avoiding your former antoward conduct, and 
not aſſiſting Ramah, begging pardon for your 
pail faults, and engaging to become a faithful 
la5ect of the Empire; and alſo engaging to 
Pay an annual tribute of thirty Jack ↄf rupees, 


twenty lack you will pay now, with jewels and 


elephants, and tea the next year; and in the 
oom of furniſhing me with a force, you will 
del her up to me the forts of Pollamcottah, Cit- 
toners, and Tank, with their diſtricts; and 
allo Cantenanae: goody, Sheamuſty, Tutlegoo— 
dynar, [:nrapoor, Et ace or, Ha alcooret, and 
Ps 3 Koe. Which you took from Ram 
ge; and further, begging to have the ora- 
cigus Phirmaun, pardoni: ing your faults, a 


11 


That, during an irregular 
ſucceſſion 


giving you the title of Rajah, and the Zemin- 
dary of Tanjore.— Though your faults, from 
the beginning to this time, do not merit for- 
giveneſs, and by the bleſſing of God, the re- 
duQion of Tanjore was as good as accompliſh- 
ed, yet as the Imperial court is replete with 
mercy and forgiveneſs, and the ſervants there- 
of are ever diſpoſed to pardon offences, con- 
ſidering your humiliation and ſabmiſlive en- 
treaties, I have agreed to your propoſal, on 
condition of your diſcharging the ſtipulated 
tribute, and not by any means aſliſling the 
rebellious Ramah.—lI have ſworn by the King, 
who 15 the ſhadow of the Mott High (for whoſe 
ſafety may thouſands give their lives) and hav- 
irg marked this paper with the palm of my 
hand, have ſent it you, as an aſſurance that 
you may, in peace of mind and in confidence, 
diſcherge your tribute, deliver up the forts and 
diſtricts, avoid any connection with the rebel, 

and not act in any manner whatſoever, con- 
trary to orders; that we may write to the 
preſence of the King, and obtain for you his 

gracious Phirinaun, granting you forgiveneſs 


of 
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ſucceſſion of the poſterity of Ecko-ji in Tanjore, the ſettled tribute 
was paid, and the feudatory ſervices performed, by that country, 
for more than thirty years . That, when the Rajah proved re- 
fractory, his ſuperior, the Nabob of Arcot, ſeized his country, as a 
forfeiture to the empire, and threw the revolted vaſſal into priſon, 
as a puniſhment for his contumacy . That, though the Rajah, 
during troubles, which aroſe in the Carnatic, recovered his liberty 


and government, he continued ſubject to the empire of the Mogul; 
and was accountable for his tribute and feudal duties to the Nabob 
of Arcot, the mediate power between him and the throne, 

During the wars, which aroſe on the coaſt of Coromandel, from 
the ambition of the French and the intrigues of M. Dupleix, it has 
been ſhewn, that the Rajah of Tanjore not only neglected to pay 


his tribute, but acted a very undutiful and faithleſs part towards 


of your faults, and giving you the title of Ra- 
Jah, and the Zemindary of Tanjore,—by 
which you will be honoured and exalted!” 


Tranſlation of an Obligation to Zulphukar 
Cawn Bahauder, from Sauhougee, Zemin- 
dar of Tanpore. | 


« It having pleaſed the moſt high and 
mighty Zulphukar Cawn, Nabob, to intend 
taking Tanjore from me Sahougee, Zemindar 
thereof, —I do hereby promiſe. and engage to 
act differently from my former conduct, and to 
have no connection with, and give no aſſiſtance 


to, Ram Rage, but faithfully and humbly to 


pay ſubmiſſion to the Imperial court of his 
high. Majeſty, which is like Solomon's in 
glory and magnificence ; and being convinced 
that remaining his faithful ſubject mult contri» 
bute to my. preſent and future welfare and ad- 
vantage, I therefore. ſubmit myſelf to his or- 
ders, and promiſe to ſerve him as his vaſſal; 
and I have agreed to pay him a tribute of 
thirty lacks of rupees annually, I will now 
pay twenty lacks in ready money, jewels, and 
elephants, and I will be anſwerable for ten 


lack in the next year; and inſtead of furniſi- 
ing the ſaid Nabob, in his expedition againſt 
Gingee, with a thouſand horſe and four thou- 
ſand Sepoys from my troops (as was intended), 
I will deliver him up three forts, viz. Pollam- 
cottah, Cittoners, and Tank, with their di- 
tricts; and alſo Culmanargoody, Sheemuliy, 
Tuttegoodynar, Imrapoor, Elvanſore, Haul- 
coorchy and Pandalum, &c, which I took 
from Ram Rage; all which I give the ſaid 
Nabob as a tribute. I hope, as a ſervant of the 
Court, to receive the gracious Phirmaun in 
my name, through the means of the ſaid Na- 


bob, giving to me the title of Rajah, and the | 


Zemindary of Tarjore, I promiſe that | will 
by every means, ſupport a connection with the 
garriſons, which are placed in the newcon- 
quered countries; and I will not, in any ke. 
ſpe, be guilty of diſobedience, or deviate 


from the path of ſubjection.— Given this 


2th of Shavaul, in the 38th year of his Ma- 
jeſty's reign,” 
| + Rous's Appendix, No. IV. p. 70. 
＋ P. 60. | | 
his 
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his ſuperior the Nabob and the Engliſh Company“. That though 
he ſent a force to aſſiſt them in 1752, it was after they had ob- 


243 


of, if, oe 
VIII. 
3 ů— 


tained a manifeſt ſuperiority, by the junction of the Marattas and F 


Myſoreans T. That when they had loſt that ſuperiority in 1753, 
he amuſed them with inſidious promiſes, whilſt he actually treated 
with their enemies J. That his conduct during the whole war, was 
not only uniformly deceptious &, but that he privately correſponded 
with the enemy ||, entertained their agent at his capital I, ſtopt provi- 
ſions from being ſent to the Engliſh army, and diſconcerted their 
operations *. That, though the French attacked his capital in 1758, 


he exhibited marks of animoſity againſt the Engliſh, and, when he 


thought their fortune on the decline, when Madras was beſieged, 


he not only refuſed affiſtance to them and his ſuperior, the Nabob, 


but treated their repreſentative, Major Calliaud, with every mark 


of diſreſpect and contempt f. That, though the power of the French 


manifeſtly declined, when they were forced to raiſe the ſiege of 
Madras, he not only refuſed aſſiſtance to his ſuperior the Nabob, but 


anſwered the requeſt of the Preſidency with a h upon their 


conduct 4. 


Notwithſtanding the treaty of 1 762, which ſettled the tribute of Tan- 
jore, at leſs than half the ſum paid in the moſt regular times, was ſo fa- 


vourable to Pretaupa Sing, it has appeared, that he ſhewed ſo little in- 


elination to be punctual, in performing his part of the terms, that no- 
thing but his terror from the troops, marching to the ſiege of Madura, 


He amuſes 


them with 1n- 
ſidious pro- 
miſes. 
Correſponds 


with the 
enemy. 


Treats their 
agent with 
contempt. 


The treaty of 


1762 raiſes 
no gratitude 
in his mind, 


could induce him to pay his ſecond Kiſt FF. When, upon the death Succeeded by 


of Pretaupa, in December 1763 ||||, his fon Tulja-ji ſucceeded to the 


Rajaſhip, he improved on his father's obſtinacy and crimes. Having 


| . * Lawrence's Narrative. 
+ Orme, vol. i. Lawrence's Nar. paſſim. ++ Orme, vol. ii. p. 437. 


1 Lenin es p. 41. Orme, vol. i. tt Ibid. p. 465. 
& 145 rence's Narrative, p. 44. 8 Rous's Appendix, No, xIll. p. 189. 
P. 85. [| | Ibid. p. 88, 89. 


JOrme, vol. i. p. 285, 286. | 
11-2 | removed 


Tulja-ji, 


"7 HISTORY AND MANAGEMENT OF 


Cc 15 1 P. removed the legitimate branches of his own family, either by tlie 


—— — dagger or bowl ||, he formed a cloſe connexion and eſtabliſhed a ſe. 
eg cret correſpondence, with Iſoph Chan, then in actual rebellion, and 
1 N beſieged in Madura, by the Nabob and Engliſh J. When a war 

was kindled between Hyder Ali and the Engliſh, the Rajah, though 
he had obtained, at the time, favours from the Preſidency, aſſiſted 
their enemy with money $F. When that chief invaded the Carna- 


tic in 1769, Tula-ji aſſiſted him with money and provilions |, 


Aſſiſts Hyder, 


which enabled him to carry the war to the gates of Madras, and to 


conclude a peace on his own terms. Hyder Ali was ſo ſenſible of 

| the Rajah's ſervices, and the Rajah fo certain of the protection and 
3 aſſiſtance of that chief, that Hyder inſiſted, his new ally ſhould 
— 4 inthe be comprehended in the treaty TT, which he dictated, in a manner, 
to the Preſidency in April 1769, Though the Preſidency, by a ſub- 
terfuge, to which they endeavoured to affix a meaning Tf, inſiſted 

upon including the Rajah in the treaty, as their friend, he did not 

conſider himſelf in that light; but, on the contrary, depending upon 


Ie PAL the power of Hyder Ali, ſtopped the payment of the ſtipulated tri- 


his tribute. bute, which became due, juſt three months after the treaty of April 


1709 was concluded **, 


Directors ir- It has appeared, that the Court of Directors were fo ſenſible ot 
itated at hi 
e " the duplicity and treachery of the Rajah, and ſo much irritated at 


the whole of his conduct, that, on the 17th of March 1769, they 

8 ke ſent poſitive orders to the Preſidency, to aſſiſt the Nabob in bringing 
to account, to a ſevere account his undutiful vaſſal . That the Court plainly 
were of opinion, that the treaty of 1762 had not abridged any part 

of the conſtitutional rights of the Carnatic over Tanjore. That ty 


conſidered that country, as a PART of the Carnatic 1 and its Rajah 


| Rovs's Appendix, No. XIII. p. 198. ++ Ibid. 

J P. 147% 8 | * Rous's . No. XXV. p. 939: 
„ P1585. P. 164, 165. DireQors to the Goverr0! 
It Mr. Du Pce's Vindication: p- 15. and Council, 5 to the Sclect Committee, 
J Ibid. March 17th, 1769. 
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only a Zemindar of that province T. That he had not only de- 
ſerved chaſtiſement for his conduct; but that the Company were 
bound to aſſiſt the Nabob againſt his refractory feudatory . 
It has been ſhewn, that the oſtenſible reaſons, for not exe- 
cuting thoſe. orders, proceeded from circumſtances very different 9, 
from any amendment in the behaviour of the Rajah. That the Pre- 
ſidency, who were, by no means, prejudiced in favour of the Na- 
bob, declared that the Rajah certainly deſerved chaſtiſement, for 
having aſſiſted the enemy of the Carnatic, with money and provi- 
ſions, and for delaying the payment of the peiſhcuiſh, ſettled by the 
treaty of 1762||. That, in the end of the year 1770, the Rajah's 
correſpondence with Hyder and the Marattas, which two powers he 
invited to an invaſion of the Carnatic, was diſcovered, by the Preſi- 
dency, as well as the Nabob J. That, whilſt he ſolicited foreign 
enemies to attack the Nabob, he himſelf actually took up arms againſt 
the dependents and vaſſals of that prince |. That when the Engliſh 
Preſident wrote to the Rajah to ſuſpend hoſtilities, inſtead of paying 
attention to that apphcation, he conveyed inſult and impertinence, in 
his anſwer **, That, upon the whole, the intrigues of the Rajah, 
with the avowed enemies of the Carnatic, his taking up arms againſt 
the dependents of a prince, to whom he himſelf was tributary TT, 
his breach of the treaty of 1762, of which the Company were gua- 
rantees, his oppoſition to the Engliſh commerce, his connection with 
other European factories, his avowed diſobedience to his ſuperior, 
his ingratitude to his proteQtors, his behaviour in the late war, the 
danger that might reſult from his known character, in any future 


war, rendered it juſt, expedient and neceſſary, to bring him to a 
levere account &. 


+ P. 165, 4 Ibid, 

1 lbid, ** Ibid. No. XXI. p. 629. 
} Rous's Appendix, No. xXxV. p. 939. ++ Preſident to Nabob, Feb. 20th, 1771. 
| Ibid, 


* Rous's Appendix, No, XXII. p. 685. 


Though 


1 Ibid, No, XXII. p. 569. 
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Though the conduct of the Rajah appeared to the Preſidency to 
merit the ultimate chaſtiſement of war, it has been ſhewn, that the 


Nabob preferred negociation to hoſtility f. That when the deciſion 


of arms became neceſſary I, he veſted his eldeſt ſon with powers, to 
accommodate matters with the Rajah Fd. That when an agent was 
ſent with letters to Tanjore, from the Preſident, the General, and 
the young Nabob, Tulja-ji treated him with indignity, and his diſ- 
patches with contempt ||. That notwithſtanding, when a praQica- 
ble breach was made, a peace was concluded, ſo favourable to the 
Rajah, that the Preſidency expreſſed the higheſt diſſatisfaction, on 
that head J. That, from the known character and views of Tulja- ji 
it was the opinion of the Preſidency, that a ſecond expedition againſt 
Tanjore would ſoon become neceſſary |; and that nothing ſhort of 
the abſolute reduction of the Rajah could preſerve the peace of the 
Carnatic. That this opinion was verified by the ſubſequent condu& 
of the Rajah, who renewed his intrigues, with foreign powers, as 
ſoon as the guns, which had breached his walls, were withdrawn 


Demands ſuc- from the batteries **. That he demanded ſuccours from the Marat- 


cours from 
the Marattas 
and Hyder, 


Treats-with 


the Dutch, 


Danes and 
French. 


Refuſes to aſ- 


fiſt his ſupe- 


. rior, 


tas TT, aſſured Hyder, that he had no other protector *, promiſed to 
aſſiſt that chief, in diſmembering the Carnatic 4, entered into in- 
trigues, treaties and agreements for a military aſſiſtance, with the 
Dutch of Negapatnam, Danes of Tranquebar $F, and French at Pon- 
dicherry |||]. That, inſtead of treating the juſt authority of his ſupe- 


rior, with becoming reſpect, he had refuſed, upon requiſition, to 


aſſiſt him with troops, in terms of his tenure J. That he received, 


* Ibid, No. XXV. 934. No. XXVII. 


+ Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 686, 
| p. 1107, 1108, 1109. 


687. 693. 


t Ibid, p. 728. ++ Ibid. No. XV. p. 230. ; 
§ hid. p. 724. * Ibid. No. XXVII. p. 1111, &e. 
I Ibid No. XXIV. p. 865, 866. tt Ibid. 


$5 Ibid. p. 1113, Kc. 
Mr. Du Pre's Vindication, paſſim. 
TA Rous'> Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1109. 


protected 


C Ibid, No. XXII. p. 801, 802. No 
XXV. p. 929, 930, 931. 
+, Ibid, No. XXII. p. 799. 
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protected and aided the enemies of the Nabob 4, encouraged depre- 
dations in his country *, and negleQed to pay the money , ſtipu- 
lated by the agreement, to the obſervance of which he had r 
ſworn, in the month of October 1771 Jg. 

Upon the whole, it has been ſhewn, that the Rajah, by with- 
holding, for more than two years {\, the tribute ſtipulated to be an- 
nually paid to the Nabob, had broken the treaty of 1762, to which 
the Company were guarantees. That the Company were bound, by 
that treaty, which they themſelves had made, to aſſiſt the Nabob 


- againſt the Rajah |||]. That, though the Rajah, as a tributary to the 
Carnatic, was in juſtice bound to furniſh his quota of men and 'mo- 


ney, towards the general defence, he refuſed both, and aſſiſted the 


enemy. That the Preſidency of Fort St. George, by the expreſs 


orders of their ſuperiors, were obliged to give their aſſiſtance to the 
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He breaks 
the treaty of 
17C2, 


The Preſiden. 
cy bound to 
aſſiſt the Na- 
bob. 


Nabob, in preſerving the peace of the Carnatic, as well as the rights 


and dignity of his government *. That the dangerous intrigues, 


preparations, and even hoſtilities of the Rajah had broken that peace 
of which they were the guardians T. That their duty to their ſupe- 
riors, their engagements to the Nabob, and even ſelf-preſervation I, 


forced them to take the field h. That, when a war was once com- 


menced, they could only appear, as they themſelves uniformly ac- 
knowledged, in the light of allies, auxiliaries or mercenaries. That, 
in none of thoſe characters, they poſſeſſed, or pretended to poſſeſs, 
any right to what might be obtained by victory, except the plunder 


of places taken by ſtorm ||. That, as Tanjore was a part of the 


Carnatic, as being tributary to that province, the keeping poſſeſſion 


of that place, when reduced, or the giving it to any other, than 


4 Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1109. Treaty dated Sept. 2oth, 1762. 


** Ibid. p. 1110. Letter of March 17th, 1769. 
+ | Ibid. + P. 194, 195. | 
I Ibid. No, XXIV, I Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1118. 


$F Ibid, No, XXV. p. 939. Mr. Du Pre's § Ibid. R 1117 & paſlim, 


Appendix, paſſim. |} Ibid, 


They are 
forced to take 
the field. 


But as auxili- 
aries, 


Have no right 


to the con- 
queſt. 
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law. 
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bob and Ra- 
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its lord paramount, the Nabob, would have been, in the Company, 
a direct infringement of the treaty of Paris, which guaranteed Ma- 
hommed Ali, in the entire and excluſive poſſeſſion of the whole 
country J. That, granting Tanjore had t been a part of the Car- 
natic, a poſition which we deny, it became a part of that country, 
when it was conquered by the arms of the Nabob, in a neceſſary, 
regular, and ſolemn war. That, as ſoon as it became a part of the 
Carnatic, by conqueſt, which is the leaſt diſputable of all rights, it 
immediately fell under the ſecurity of the treaty of Paris. That 


nothing but another conqueſt, or a voluntary ceſſion of Tanjore, by 


the Nabob himſelf, could alienate it from that prince. That the 
Company, by taking poſſeſſion of it, by keeping it for themſelves, or 
transferring its revenue and government to another, not only 1n- 
fringed the guarantee of the ſtate, but committed an act of private 
injuſtice, if not robbery, which ought to be, and perhaps is, puniſh- 
able by the laws of their country |. That, by reſtoring Tanjore to 
the Rajah, or, what in fact is the caſe, their ſeizing it for themſelves, 
they broke a ſolemn contract, concluded with the Nabob, under the 
faith of their own ſeal *. 

The merits of the caſe being ſtated, it may not be improper, to 


contraſt the characters of the perſons, principally concerned. The 


Nabob of Arcot poſſeſſes the acknowledged and lawful ſove- 
reignty of the whole Carnatic, by the fundamental laws of the Mo- 
gul empire, and by the regular and legal phirmins of all the ſuccel- 
ſive emperors, who have ſwayed the ſceptre of Delhi, for thirty years. 
Tulja-ji is deſcended of an illegitimate branch of the family of a 


| Maratta adventurer, who wreſted Tanjore, a part of the Carnatic, 
by treachery, from the hereditary Naig, who was himſelf a vaſlal to 


$ 


q Vide 11th article of the Treaty of Paris, bob paid to their army, as mercenaries, a git 
Feb, 1763. of ſeven lacks of pagodas (280, ooo l.), beſides 

+ P. 19g & paſſim. the enormous expences of the expedition. 

* Under the faith of this 3 the Na- | 
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the Mogul. Mahommed Ali has adhered, without deviation, for 
more than thirty years, to the Engliſh intereſt, and the Engliſh 
cauſe. The father of the Rajah, and after him the preſent Rajah, 
were, during that period, uniformly treacherous, and often hoſtile 

to their ſuperior, and always faithleſs to his allies, The Nabob, 
beſides his other expences in defending the Carnatic, againſt the 
enemies of the Engliſh, as well as his own, had paid, from the year 
1750 to the end of 1773, 17,984,916 pagodas, a ſum exceeding 
SEVEN MILLIONS STERLING, into the Company's caſh t. The 
| Rajah, whoſe territories lay in the heart of the Carnatic, inſtead of 
furniſhing his proportion of the general expence of defence, aſſiſted 
the enemies of the country, with money and proviſions. The Na- 
bob deviated, on no occaſion, from his engagements. to the Com- 
pany. Tuha-ji broke their treaties, diſregarded their guarantee, and 
inſulted their principal ſervants. The Nabob is not leſs different in 
his private character, than in his public behaviour, from the new fa- 
vourite, whom. the Court of Directors have preferred to an old friend. 
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Private cha- 
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Mahommed Ali was not only dutiful to his father, but affectionate 


to brothers, who had rebelled againſt his government ; yet, whom 
he not only pardoned, but till maintains, together with their fami- 
lies, at an expence, ſuitable to their dignity. Tulja-ji was ſuſpected 
of having murdered his father; and he actually cut off, upon his 
| acceſſion, as has been already related, almoſt all his relations. The 
firſt is virtuous in his private life, juſt and dignified in his public 
conduct. The ſecond is addicted to almoſt every vice, that depraves 
and diſgraces human nature; and his public tranſactions have been 
uniformly marked with treachery and folly. 
The chain of facts, with the arguments, which naturally aroſe 
from thoſe facts, contained in the preceding pages, and founded 
+ © The money, which I have paid into the * The REST is well known to others now in 


" Company's caſh, ſinge the year 1750, amounts “ England.“ Nabob to Sir Robert Harland, 
to 17,954,916 pagodas (7,193,966 1, 8 8.) — Jan, 15th, 1774. 


K k 


That of Tul- 


; J a· ji. 


The firſt vir- 


tuous. 


The ſecond 
vicious in ex- 
treme. 


Obſervation. 


chiefly. 
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chiefly on the authority of the papers publiſhed by the Director, in 


their own defence, may be thought ſufficient to decide the judgment of 
the public. But the carrying forward a conciſe narrative of tranſac- 
tions to the reſtoration of Tanjore, may not be diſagreeable to ſome 
readers. In the year 1772, the miſmanagements of the Company 


abroad, but chiefly their pecuniary diſtreſſes at home, reached the 


ears of the nation, and rouzed, in ſome degree, the attention of 
government. The matter, when ſet afloat in parliament, was tolled 
and tumbled, with all that vehemence and indeciſion, which are the 
characteriſtics of numerous aſſemblies. A ſubject rude and without 
form, extenſive in itſelf, and rendered ſtill more intricate and per- 
plexed, by thoſe who dreaded an enquiry, was not likely to receiv: 
much light or benefit, from the deſultory examination of men averſe 


to application and labour. Committees were appointed to interrogate 


A bill for the 


regulation of 
India affairs. 


The Coacr 
left c/ear to 
the Directors. 


A permanency 
given to the 
members of 
that court, 


witneſſes, and to examine records. Much time was loſt, but little 
information gained. A bill was, at length, introduced and paſſed, 
which was ſo much amended in its prog reſs, that it fell ſhort of its 
object. A change made in the government of Bengal rendered that 


opulent province leſs ſubject than formerly to the controul of the 


Court of Directors. But the leſs fortunate coaſt of Coromandel was 


left as a field for the exerciſe of their talents, and the exertion of 


their authority. 
The principal diſcovery made by the Committees, who examined 
the affairs of India, was, in all appearance, conveyed to them, by 


ſome members of the Court of Directors, who were diſpleaſed, at 


the ſhort duration of their own power. They repreſented, that the 
miſmanagements abroad aroſe chiefly, from that diſregard to the or- 


ders ſent from home, which had been naturally encouraged, by thoſe 
fluctuations in men and opinions, which had fprung from a frequent 
choice of Directors. To give permanency to the power of Directors, 


was the only way to ſecure the obedience of Preſidencies. This ſug- 


geſtion was ſeized with eagerneſs, by men averſe to the labour of an 
4 | annual 
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annual exertion of influence. Vainly imagining that gratitude was 


a ſtronger paſſion than fear, they hoped to gain by a favour, perſons 
whom that very favour placed beyond their controul. The perma- 
nency ſo much recommended and requeſted was accordingly given 


to the Court of Directors; but, inſtead of producing amendment, it 


ſerved to confirm, and perpetuate the old ſyſtem, with all its errors 
and abſurdity, The Court became, at once, independent of Go- 
vernment and the Proprietors, The latter were, in fact, reduced to 
mere cyphers, though they were ſtill amuſed, with the yearly mockery 
of voting for ſix Directors; who had actually ſecured their election, 
by an agreement with the eighteen brethren, whom they had left 


behind the bar, the year before. Thus the. Directors themſelves, like 


the parliament of Paris, became their own electors; whilſt an im- 
provident Government and an ill- uſed Proprietary were left ſpecta- 
tors of meaſures, which they could not prevent, and which were too 
troubleſome to be reverſed. | | 

The Court feeling their own independence, began to think of the 
means of turning it to the beſt advantage. The law, which had 
rendered them perpetual dictators, had unluckily deprived them of 
Bengal, their beſt and moſt deſireable province. On the Coaſt, ſome 
advantages and much reſentment ſtill remained. A conqueſt had 
been made of an opulent province, under the auſpices of a governor, 
who, having come by accident to the chair, had not, perhaps, of- 
fered the cuſtomary Nazir, to his ſuperiors. Mahommed Ali, though 
perſecuted by ſervants, had not yet felt the heavy hand of the maſ- 
ters, to correct him, for his defection to the ſtate. The ſtate, with 
peculiar reſpe& to the Company, had delivered the victim into their 
hands; but the hurry arifing from a parliamentary enquiry, had hi- 
therto prevented the building of the altar, on which the ſacrifice was 
to be made. A new governor for Madras, to officiate as high-prieſt, 
at the intended ceremony, was {till to be found ; and as the choice 
pieces were to become his perquiſites, there were many candidates for 


the office, 
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The intrigues of Leadenhall-Street are frequently too dark to be 


traced, and are ſeldom worth the labour of detection. The Court of 


Directors having, by a ſmall majority, nominated a governor for Fort 
St. George, in the beginning of 1775, their nomination was reverſed 
by the Proprietors, by a ſtill ſmaller ſuperiority of votes. The obje# 
of the Company's choice was Lord Pigot, who, before he attained 
the rank of an Iriſh Baron, had managed the affairs of the Compa- 
ny, for ſome years, as their Preſident, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Such parts of the conduct of Mr. Pigot, in that Ration, as ſuited the 


public eye, have been explained, with the ſtricteſt impartiality, in 
the preceding part of this work. Other things we have choſen to 


leave in the ſhade, from a reſpe&t due to the dead. Beſides, 
the misfortunes, which attended the latter part of Lord Pigot's life, 
though they cannot juſtify his meaſures, claim an indulgence, againſt 
the ſeverity of animadverſion. But an undeviating attention to ſuch 
truths, as are abſolutely neceſſary to explaſy our ſubject, muſt ſuper- 
ſede every other conſideration. 


Mr. Pigot, having returned to Europe, ſoon after the conclu- 


ſion of the laſt peace, had ſucceſſively obtained the rank of a Ba- 
ronet and that of a peer of Ireland. Though poſſeſſed of thoſe 
honours and an ample fortune, Lord Pigot, after having paſſed 


twelve years in England, growing ſuddenly tired of the vapid plea- 


ſures of an idle life, reſolved to ſolicit the government of Madras, 


and to return to India, More motives, than a love of buſineſs, 
probably ſuggeſted this reſolution to his L ordſhip. The treaty ot 


1762, which had ſettled money-matters between the Nabob of Ar- 
cot and his vaſſal the Rajah of Tanjore, had been, for various rea- 


ſons, the favourite meafure of his former government. The vague 
reports, concerning the deprivation of the Rajah, had been con- 
firmed to his Lordſhip, by a letter from Moodoo-Kiſtna, a Dubath, 


_ Whole ſteady friendſhip had remained unimpaired, during an abſence of 


5 | many 
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many n This faithful Dubaſh, having Natel lands to a very © * n P. 


conſiderable amount from Tuha-j? *, lamented the fall of that 
Rajah, with all the ſincerity of a grateful tenant. In the warmth 

of his zeal, he probably repreſented to his noble friend, the caſe of 

„ that monarch” in a very different light, from that eſtabliſhed, 

by incontrovertible evidence, 1n the preceding part of this work. 


To his repreſentations of the injuſtice of the reduction of Tan- 775 nm * 


jore, Moodoo-Kiſtna probably added thoſe reports of the cruelties of hy regions of 


the Nabob, which were induſtriouſly circulated in the beginning of * ms 


1775, in Leadenhall-Street. It was alleged that Tulja-ji was cloſely 
confined in a dungeon at Tanjore; and, at the ſame time, that 
he was in irons at Tritchinopoly. Though theſe two ſtories could el. in a 


dungeon at 


not poſſibly be true, they were both believed, by ſome tender-hearted 1 
rons 

perſons in the India-houſe ; if their own allegations deſerve any Tritchinoyo- 

| . . * "Sh ly at the fame 
credit. Some feeling clerks in office diſſolved into tears, upon dme. 


; : Te | Clerks in the 
hearing the melancholy tale; and even a few Directors, at the ee as af 


weekly feaſt in the London Tavern, were obſerved to abſtain from tears. 


. 3 , | Some Direc- 
the delicacies of the Company's table, when they heard the ſad re- tors abllain 


. a ; > # hei 
verſe of fallen MAJESTY. Lord Pigot himſelf, transferring all his - 04 nes 
friendſhip for Pretaupa, to the unfortunate Tulja-ji, reſolved to paſs 
immediately to Aſia, to fave the life of the devoted Rajah, from e ot 
the dagger of Mahommed Ali. That hardened prince, it had been pals into Aſia, 
found by experience, was capable of any injuſtice. Though he had 
appointed Lord Pigot his agent in England, much of the ſalary Nabeb bad : 
annexed to the office remained unpaid. The Nabob, it ſeems, had b 

Ds ; 1 EE remit a ſala» 
ſheltered himſelf under the trite maxim, © that no reward ought 7. 
to be given, where no ſervice is performed ;” and had conſe- 
quently been UNPARDONABLY negligent, in his remittances. 
Though a majority of the Court of Directors had voted, for an- His Lord- 
other Governor, they were not ſo much attached to their former 2 
A | 3 ; victory. 
* Original Papers, vol. iii, p. 124. | 
5 choice, 


without a 
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CHAP. choice, as to carry their reſentment to any ſteady oppoſition to the 


C—— meaſures propoſed, by the noble Lord recommended, by their con- 
ſtituents. The party, who had oppoſed the nomination of Mr, 
Rumbold, acquired credit and conſequently influence, by the deci- 


ſion of the Proprietors, i in favour of Lord Pigot. The event of the 


conteſt brought to the latter all the advantages, derived from vido- 


A new lipht | . | . 4 R : 
r A new light Fell upon the IO hows, which laid open at 
India-houſe. one view, to the Directors, all their own negligences and the errors 


An India go- of their predeceſſors. The obtaining or enjoying a government in 


vernment, ; | . 
| India, without the ſplendour of ſome great revolution, was an ob- 
revolution 


contemptible. ject beneath the dignity of a noble perſon, who had already made a 
diſtinguiſhed figure, in the affairs of the Eaſt. The example of 
another Lord, who had new-modelled the tenure of the Company in 

Bengal, was an inducement to emulation, though not an object of 

Gela. jealouſy, The diſtreſs of Tulja-jt, and the merits of bis father 
brought the ſofter feelings of pity and 1 to the aid of the 
more ſturdy paſſion of ambition. 


Reſentment The Nabob of Arcot, though he had uniformly fulklled? his engage- 
5 agg Na- ments to the Company, had, in his attention to friends in the Faſt, 
neglected thoſe in the Weſt. He had beſides, been ſufficiently hardy 
to have appealed to a Government, who had ſuffered a ſignal defeat, 

in the conteſt, which had given a new governor to Fort St. George. 

Ilis Lord. Theſe reaſons, combining themſelves with the wiſhes of a ſuccels- 
"ps pry, ful oppoſition in the India-Houſe, left Lord Pigot and his party the 
7 4h ag arbiters of the fate of the Carnatic. Orders and inſtructions were 
' framed, leſs conſiſtent with the former conduct of the Directors, than 
ſuitable to their preſent views. Theſe views were ſo powerful, in 

their effect, that, in the purſuit of them, all regard to matter of fact, 

Leal begets as well as to juſtice, was overlooked. The orders of the Court of 


abſurdity and 
abi demon Directors, for removing Mr. Wynch and appointing Lord Pigot. to- 


gether | 
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vether with the. commiſſion to the latter, we may ſafely affirm, are 
not to. be paralleled, -in the records of any body of men veſted with 
authority. | Ignorance, which by itſelf , only merits contempt, aſ- 


ſumes, in thoſe papers, a preſumptuous form, which might juſtify. 


indignation, were the authors worthy of a paſſion of any dignity 


total want of caution, which is liable to detection, and conſequently 
muſt meet with diſgrace, and ought to ſuffer puniſhment. The facts, 


which we have eſtabliſhed, by incontrovertible evidence, in the preced- 


ing pages, are diametrically oppoſite to. all the allegations contained 
in the orders of April the 12th 1775. If the DireQors will chuſe to 
deny this truth, they muſt own, that they have impoſed 8PUR1Ovs 


RECORDS on the world, in the volumes, which they have publiſhed. in 
their own defence. 


To purſue theſe orders, through all their mazes of abſurdity and 


ignorance, would be a laborious and undignified taſk, We ſhall, 


however, examine briefly the moſt material; though to anſwer ill- 
founded allegations, may give them a conſequence, which they do 


wt deſerve “ We have been uniform in our orders,” ſay the Di- 
reQors of 1775, © prohibiting our ſervants from extending the ter- 
* ritories of the Company and the Nabob “.“ But the reduction of 
Tanjore was not extending the Nabob's territories. That country 
was already in the heart of his dominions, defended by his reſources 
and arms, ſubject, under certain ſtipulations, to his government, 
liable to fall as a. forſciture into his hands, upon the diſobedience of 


its Rajah, and in every reſpect a part of the Carnatic. The true 


meaning of former orders, againſt enlarging territories, was to cir- 
cumſcribe the extent of country to be defended, and to limit the ex- 
pence of defence. The reduction of Tanjore, inſtead of increaſing 
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C 8 the preſent expence, was providing againſt a future waſte, It 1 was 
— the removing an internal enemy, and the obtaining reſources againſt 
foreign invaders. Beſides, the treaty of 1762 was ſuperior, 1 In au- 


thority, to any-orders from the Court of Directors, could even theſe 


orders be conſtrued to extend to territories, within the limits and go- 


vernment of the Carnatic. The Rajah had broke that treaty. The 
Company were bound to aſſiſt the Nabob. A war was begun, which 
terminated in a conqueſt. That conqueſt veſted an indefeaſible right 
to the territory of Tanjore, in the Nabob ; and the Company's or- 
ders could not affect that right, without violating the law of nature 
and nations, the guarantee of their ſovereign, and the tenure, by 
which they held their own ſettlements on the coaſt. 


Direfors LT We can by no means allow,” ſay the Directors, “that you were 
miſrepreſen- © warranted in recurring to arms, ſo long as the king of Tanjore's 
ping ot ce vackeel declared himſelf ready and willing to ſettle affairs . 
own records. The Directors allude to the expedition of 1771, of which they 

themſelves had approved in the moſt ample and ſolemn manner +. 


They aver, that the Rajah's vackeel was ready and willing to ſettle | 


affairs. But it appears, from the papers which they have publiſhed, 
in their own defence, * that the Nabob had opened his demand to 
the Tanjore vackeel. But that the vackeel declared, he had no 
« powers to accommodate the matter |.” How could the vackee! 
have powers, when his maſter meant nothin g leſs, than a reaſonable 
accommodation &? The Directors have ſince owned in their defence, 
that Tuha-ji © uſed delays, procraſtinations and evaſions, in order t9 
“ waſte the time, till the ſetting in of the rains and the riſing of the 
6 OR ſhould IIs the Nabob and the Engliſh of the power 


* Rous's Appendix, No, IX. p. 146, para- ment, eſpecially for his ſupporting the rights 
graph 31. of the Nabob of Arcot. Aug. 177 

+ Vide public thanks to Mr. Du Pre for + Rous's Appendix, No. XXII. p. 72% 
every part of his conduct, during his govern- F Ibid. p. 718. 72 
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« of the power of military compulſion, for the ſeaſon.” What are 


we to think of the morality of men, who advance falſehoods for 
facts? what of their knowledge, when they are ignorant of the 
very records, which they publiſhed in their own defence *? | 
The Directors affirm, in their orders for the reſtoration of Tan- 
jore to the Rajah, that it was, at the requeſt of the N abob and Pre- 
taupa Sing, that the Preſidency became guarantees to the treaty of 
1762 +, But we have already ſhewn, that the treaty was forced on 


the Nabob. That Mr. Pigot framed it without his conſent. That 


he ſeized the Nabob's chop, and put it, with his own hand, to the 
paper ; and that even Pretaupa Sing would have been glad to fore- 
go the benefit of that treaty, could he have retained the money, ex- 
pended in the courſe of the negociation d. The reduction of Tan- 
Jore, ſay the intelligent Directors, was © a direct violation of the 
«* treaty of 1762, and contrary to our repeated inſtructions ||.” 
The firſt is an extraordinary poſition in politics, and worthy of the 
wiſdom of a body, who diſpoſe of kingdoms, with the daſh of a 
pen. Why are treaties formed, but to be equally binding on the 
parties ? Had not the Rajah broken that treaty, and forced the gua- 
rantees to take up arms againſt him? Did not a regular and ſolemn 
war commence, which ended in another treaty, in which the former 
was not ſo much as mentioned ? Does not war, according to the law 
of nations and the univerſal conſent of mankind, extinguiſh all 
prior treaties T? Can any treaties, eſtabliſhed before a rupture, re- 
cover their former force, without being named, in the agreement, 
between the contending parties, which terminates the rupture ? 


Would the Directors hold it forth, as a maxim, that an agreement 


> 


* The noted orders of April 12th 1776, 1.3 147-7 
ſeem to confound together men and things, 6 P. 128, 


ſeaſons and years, treaties and agreements, in || Rous's Appendix, No. IX. p· 153. 


one confuſed maſs. 


q 1bid, No. XXII. p. 725. 
T Rous's Appendix, No, IX. p. 153. 
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C HA p. between a ſuperior and his vaſſal is binding on the former, and not 
e che latter? If neither Pretaupa Sing nor his ſon were bound, by 


ture and oath of the Rajah? And if the Rajah was not accountable 
for deviating from the treaty, what meaning do the Directors annex 
to the Company's guarantee, who ſolemnly promiſed to aſſiſt the party, 


who ſhould adhere to the treaty, againſt the party failing to adhere *? 


| Ants Me have determined,“ ſay the Directors, © to replace the king 
contract „ of Tanjore on the throne of his ancgſtors, upon certain terms and 
conditions, for the mutual benefit of himſelf and the Company, 

« without infringing the rights of Mahmud Ally Khan, Nabob of the 

Their mock © Carnatic f.“ This ſelf-contradicting paragraph muſt be ſeparated, 
de Besch. to be expoſed, But how have the Directors reſtored their mock: 
- monarch to his throne ? They inſiſt, that he ſhall admit a garriſon of 
They ſeize their troops, into his capital 1. That he ſhall aſſign revenues to the 
Oro Company ſufficient for the maintenance of the ſaid troops, and for 
providing military ſtores d. That, * if the expence of the garriſon 

© ſhall exceed the amount of the revenues ſo aſſigned, then the king 

* _> of Tanjore ſhall make good the deficiency ||.” That all repairs of 
axponns, yet fortifications ſhall be conducted, by the Company's engineer, at the 


ſeize them 


for themſelves. King's expence. That no treaty with foreign powers ſhall be con- 

their monarc 

of all bis pre- That the number of native guards, neceſſary. for ſupporting thc 

n DIGNITY of his MaJEsTY's government, ſhall be fixed by the Go- 

— vernor and Council. of Fort. St. George, and not exceeded nor aug- 
mented, by the king, on any account or pretence whatever **, Such 
is the manner, in which the Eaſt India Company reſtore a king to 


* Vide Treaty Sept. 2oth, 1762. [| Ibid. 
+. Orders, par, 5. No. IX. p. 154. | EF Ibid. p. 155, 
t Ibid. | **Ibid.. 


the 


the treaty of 1762, or amenable to animadverſion, for a breach of 
it, why was the treaty ſent to Tanjore, to be confirmed by the ſigna- 


They ſtrip cluded by the Kings without the concurrence of the Company . 


— proc CCS ni. a. 
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« the throne of his anceſtors !” They place a military force in his 
capital, make an indefinite demand on his revenues, preclude him 
from the prerogative of every SOVEREIGN, to make any treaty, and 
limit the number of guards for his perſon: yet theſe very men de- 
clare, in the ſame page t, © that no diminution of his authority is 
intended by them! The diviſion of Poland, which lately aſtoniſhed 
Europe, was not half ſo barefaced a perverſion of the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature and nations, as the pretended reſtoration, made by a 
trading ſociety, under the eye of a ſtate of which they are ſubjects. 
The Directors, in the paragraph juſt cited, ſay, * That they had 


„ determined to replace the King of Tanjore on the throne of his 


“ anceſtors, without infringing the rights of Mahmud Ally Khan, 
e Nabob of the Carnatic.” How often muſt we repeat facts, to 
convict ſuch men of ignorance, or wilful deception ! It has been 
proved, by the moſt inconteſtible evidence, that neither the Rajah, 
nor his anceſtors, poſſeſſed the title, rights, or independence of roy- 
alty. That the firſt of the race was a MARATTA PLUNDERER, 
who ſeized Tanjore, by perfidy, about eighty years ago, and ex- 
pelled the hereditary Naig. That Tanjore, before it was ſeized by 
that Maratta, was ſubject to the Mogul empire. That the Nabob of 


the Carnatic, in vindication of the right of his Sovereign to Tan- 


Jore, reduced the ſon of the Maratta to a total dependence on the 
Nabobſhip of Arcot. That the tribute of Tanjore was ſettled at the 
annual ſum of thirty lacks of rupees; and that the Naig of that 
country was ſo far from arrogating to himſelf the appellation of 
King, that he, for the firſt time, received the title of Rajah, from 
his SOVEREIGN, the Mogul *. 

© Without infringing the rights of Mahmud Ally! +” This ora- 
cular order is worthy of the enlightened Divan of Leadenhall-ftrect. 
It reminds us of the anſwer of a late great ſtateſman, who, when 


I Rous's Appendix, No. IX. p. 154. | 60, 61, 62. x 
Vide paſſim. chap. iii. p. 56, 57, 58, 59 + Rous's Appendix, No. IX. p. 154+ 
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conſulted by his Sovereign, on a perilous occaſion, recommended 
« vigorous meaſures with MODERAT10N.” There is a degree of 


ridicule in making any ſerious reply to nonſenſe ; but an adherence 


to that maxim, would leave the Court of Eaſt India Directors un- 
anſwered in all their late literary compoſitions. Were not the rights 
of Mahommed Ali infringed, by depriving him of a country, which 
fell under his government, by a regular conqueſt, in a ſolemn, juſt 


and neceſſary war? Was not Tanjore a province of the Mogul em- 


Recapitula- 
tion of their 
infringe- 
ments, from 
their own 
records. 


Recapitula- 
ton from the 
records of the 
Directors 
continued. 


pire, depending and paying tribute to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
long before the Company extended their views beyond the ſands of 
Madras ? Was not the Rajah often puniſhed, and ſometimes deprived, 
when he failed in the performance of his duty, as a vaſſal to the 
Nabob of the Carnatic? Did not the Company themſelves, in the 
treaty of 1762, acknowledge, in the moſt ſolemn manner, the an- 


* cient dependence of Tanjore on the Carnatic, whilſt they ſettled the 


amount of the future tribute ? Did that treaty comprehend any thing 
relative to Tanjore, except the mere adjuſtment of accounts and the 
ſettlement of the peiſhcuſh, to be annually paid by the Rajah? Did 
it preclude, or even mention, the acknowledged and undoubted con- 
titutional rights of the Carnatic, to the Rajah's aſſiſtance, in time of 
war ? Did the Rajah give that aſſiſtance? On the contrary, did he not 


aid the enemy of the Carnatic and Engliſh with money and provi- 
ſions? Was not a former Court of Directors ſo ſenſible of the Ra- 


jah's having broken every tie, which bound him to his ſuperior, - 


that they ſent poſitive orders, the 17th of March, 1769, to bring 
him to a ſevere account for his conduct; and to aſſiſt the Nabob 
againſt him, in a manner ſuitable to the juſtice of his claims, and the 


_ dignity of his government ? 


Did the Rajah of Tanjore adhere to the treaty of 1762, of which 
the Company were the pledged guarantees? Did he not, for two 


years, prior to the expedition of 1771, with-hold the ſtipulated 
5 tribute? 


* 9 
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tribute ? Did he not kindle a war, in the heart of the Carnatic, by 
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invading its vaſſals and dependents? Did he pay any attention to tbe 


friendly interference of the Preſidency, to prevent a rupture be- 
tween him and the Nabob ? On the contrary, did he not diſregard 
the guarantee of the Company; and force their ſervants, from ſelf- 
preſervation, as well as in ſupport of the rights of the Nabob, to 
take the field? Did he not make treaties with foreign powers, ſend 
bribes to foreign ſtates, to invade the territories of his ſuperior, after 
a ſolemn treaty had been ſettled between him and the Nabob ? Did 
he not form connections with other European Companies, alienate 
to them a part of his country, and receive their aid, to ſupport him 
againſt his ſuperior, and the Engliſh Company? Was not a ſecond 
expedition undertaken againſt his capital, in which the Company's 
troops were declared, by the Preſidency, to be only auxiliaries? Did 


not the Preſidency of Fort St. George, under the ſeal of the Com- 


pany, enter into an eventual agreement, that Tanjore ſhould re- 
main in the hands of the Nabob, in caſe of conqueſt? Did not that 
conqueſt take place, and give the Nabob, as PRINCIPAL in the war, 
a deciſive and inconteſtible title to Tanjore ? 1 

Did not the Nabob fulfil ALL his ſtipulations, relative to Tanjore, 
with the Preſidency? Did he not defray the whole expences of the 
expedition, pay the captors for their right to the plunder of the 
place, advance ſeven lacks of pagodas, as a preſent to the army ? 
Did he not, upon the reduction of Tanjore, pay all the Rajah's 
debts to the Engliſh and others? Did he not redeem thoſe diſtricts 
of the province of Tanjore, which the Rajah had alienated, fold or 
mortgaged to the Dutch at Nagore, to the Danes near Tranquebar, 


and to the French, round their ſettlement at Carical ? Did he not 


enter into regular treaties with thoſe three nations, under the ſanc- 
tion of the Plenipotentiary of the King of Great Britain, and the 
Repreſentatives of the Faſt India Company at Madras? Was not the 

3 ee = Nabob 
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Nabob obliged to borrow money, to diſcharge all thoſe engagements, 


from the inhabitants of Madras, and the country bankers, or ſou- 
cars? Was not the country of Tanjore the Nabob's right, by a kind 


of purchaſe, as well as by forfeiture and conqueſt ? Have not the 


Company, though only auxiliaries, or rather mercenaries in the wat, 


_ deprived the PRINCIPAL in that war of his conqueſt, in breach of 


Their bare. 
faced con- 
duct. 


They approve 
of the expedi- 
tion of 1771; 


and by their 
filence ap- 
prove of that 


of 1773, 


Meaſures re- 
lative to Tan- 
jore orig ina- 
ted eatly in 
1775. 


every law, which binds public ſocieties? And do a ſet of DireQors 
preſume to affirm, in the face of the world, that they have reſtored 
Tanjore, © without infringing the RIGHTS of Mahommed Ali?“ 
The manner in which this flagrant injuſtice was committed, waz 
ſcarcely leſs barefaced, than the preſumption of defending ſuch a 


a breach of the faith of treaties, before an inſulted Public. We have 


already ſhewn, that the Court of Directors, after having the mol 
full and regular information of the motives, which induced the Pre- 
ſidency to aſſiſt the Nabob againſt the Rajah in 1771, approved of 
that meaſure, in the moſt ample manner “. That the ſame Court 
had received, on the 26th of March, 1774 , three weeks before 
the latter ſhips of the ſeaſon failed, intelligence of the taking of 
Tanjore, with the whole materials relative to the expedition; but 
that they remained totally ſilent. That, in the courſe of the ſummer 
1774, they received ſeveral diſpatches relative to the ſame ſubject 


and the ſubſequent meaſures, which aroſe from the ſame tranſaction. 
That during the winter of 1774, and for more than two months of 


1775, they obſerved the ſame myſterious ſilence, which ſeemed to 


imply a thorough approbation, at leaſt a tacit conſent. The truth is 


the reſolution relative to the reſtoration of Tanjore, originated in the 


appointment of Lord Pigot to the government of Madras. Though the 
reſtoration was the principal motive, which induced his Lordihip i 


brave the dangers of a long voyage, and the diſeaſes of a hot cli 


* Mr, Du Pre's Vindication, laſt page. 1364. 1360. 


+ Rous's Appendix, No. XXVII. p. 1361, 
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B mate, at an advanced period of life, the meaſure was ſo sT RON, 
WE that he proceeded with extreme caution, Having opened his mind 
to the Chairman and Deputy-chairman, men of diſtinguiſhed PUBLIC 
EZ V;xrus, he awakened the feelings of humanity, for decayed 
& MAJFsTY, in their ſympathetic: boloms, But, notwithſtanding this 
N 1 maw in the breaſts of the two leaders, it was ſtill feared, that ſome 
N -1 more hardened Directors, would revolt at an abſolute reſtoration. 
* It was, therefore, only propoſed, at firſt, to intercede with the Na- 
bob, for the aſſignment of a proper allowance, for the maintenance 
8 of the Rajah, and a guard for the ſecurity of his perſon. 


Had his Lordſhip, and his two tender-hearted proſely tes, ſtopped here, 


who would not approve, who would not applaud the meaſure ? The 


Nabob has always been, he ſtill continues, willing to grant a Jaghire, a 


AH his family, women, relations, and friends. 
9 to the Nabob ever entered the gates, not one belonging to the Rajah 
as ever refuſed admittance. The ſoldiers, who mounted guard 
Vithout, were inſtrudted to behave themſelves as his ſervants ; with- 


1 A place of reſidence to the Rajah, an allowance for a guard to protect his 
perſon, or to gratify his vanity. When the cou atry was inthe poſſeſſion 
= of his ſuperior, Tulja-jiwas not only treated with humanity, but with an 
| E almoſt unbounded generoſity, which was denied nothing but the power 
4 of doing harm. He remained within his palace, which was ſurround- 


ed with gardens of pleaſure, more than a mile in circumference, with 
Not a perſon belonging 


in there was a perpetual ſcene of feſtivity and joy, dancing, piping, 
and every demonſtration of happineſs. No ſums were refuſed to ad- 


5 miniſter to the pleaſures of the Rajah,” none to ſatisfy his moſt ex- 
travagant follies. Freed from the weight of a government, which 


had been too heavy for the weak ſhoulders of a man devoted to vice 


which had been diſturbed before by his ungovernable ambition and 


6 


unbridled. 
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unbridled folly *. © His ſtate and 


dignity are inviolably preſerved,” 


| ſays the Nabob to Sir Robert Harland , © he is, in his own palace, 


« among his women and his family; he drinks and wears what he 


e ſeems ſenſible of his happineſs ; 


© pleaſes; his donations to Fackeers are furniſhed, as uſual; he 
and both the Rajah and his mo- 


{© ther have written to me very thankful letters on the ſubject +,” 


* 


* All theſe particulars are well known, and, 


if neceſſary, will be atteſted, by ſeveral Engliſh 


gentlemen, who reſided at the time in Tanjore. 
+ Letter, January 15, 1774. 
t Ibid. 

Extract of a Letter from the Nabob to Sir Ro- 

5 bert Harland, Jan. 15, 1774. 

Ever ſince that time (the capture of Tan- 

„ jore), I have treated the Rajah and his fa- 

mily, with every mark of reſpect and at- 

« tention, His ſtate and dignity have been 

« inviolably preſerved, He lives in his o.] 

« palace, amongſt his women, and in the 

« midſt of his family. He: drinks and wears 

«© what he pleaſes; even his donations to Fac* 

« keers are furniſhed as uſual, He ſeems ſen- 

e ſible of his happineſs z and both the Rajah 

© and his mother have written to me, very 

« thankful arzdaſhts on the ſubject. In ſhort, 

« he finds no alteration in his preſent ſituation, 

© from whatit uſed to be,” 

Tranſlation of an Arzdaſht from the Mother of 
the Rajah of T anjore, received 19th Rajibb 
1187 Hegira, or 7th October 1773. 
Although your Highneſs has, from the be- 

ginning, ſhewed kindneſs to the Rajah; yet, 

without the leaſt forethought, he has given car 
to the advice of ſome ſervants, and has ſailed to 
act conformably to your Highneſs's pleaſure, 


and ſo has become guilty of a great fault; hence 


his aflairs were thrown into confuſion, and he 
now Jabours under bad conſequences, At 
length your Highneſs ſhewed favour to us by 


ſending a letter to Madaur ul Mu'k Bahaudre, 


who explained the whole contents to us, word 


by word, wherein you were pleaſed to ſignify 


your kindneſs and regard in granting protection 
to us. I want words to exprefs the ſenſe of 


But 


my gratitude, Be pleaſed to continue to 0 
that friendſhip you was ſo good to ſhew us (or. 
merly, We ſhall rely henceforth on your 
Highneſs for ſupport. I confign my fon to 


your Highneſs; my honour is in your High: 


neſs's hands; grant us your protection. 


Tranſlation of an Arzdaſht faim Tilagazn, 1. 
ceived 19th Rajibb 1167 Hegira, or 5th be- 
tober 1773. 


Your Highneſs has, ow the beginning : 


ſhewed kindneſs towards me, and on my par, 
as a means to increaſe your favour, I was hear 
tily diſpoſed to act agreeably to your pleaſure, 
but ſome of my ſervants, by many ſpecious rez 
ſons to which I gave ear, prevailed upon me to 
act in a different manner, and ſo became guilty 
of a great fault, the conſequences of which | 
now feel. Your Highneſs, in conſideration cf 
the friendſhip which. ſubſiſted between you nd 
the deceaſed Maha Rajah, has been pleaſed to 
pardon my fault, and to ſend a letter to Nabod 
Madaur ul Mulk Pahauder, the cortents <> 
which he explained to me word by word, in 
which letter you have been pleaſed to ſigni!) 


very particularly your intention to protect me 


all events, which did me great honour, It 13 
now my reſolution to act in every reſpect cor 
formably' to your Highneſs's pleaſure, that! 
may merit an increaſe of your favour from yo! 
day by day; your Highneſs is more dear te e 
in my eſteem than the deceaſed Maha Rasa 
was, for your Highneſs has mani ifeſted a grea't! 
degree of kindneſs than he ever dio. Wen 
children are in fault, their parents ſhouls {6 lor 
give them, and reſtore them to favour; mV: 


nour, and every thing that is dear to me areln 


your Highneſs's hands. 
Tranſat 


Fl * 
[ation 
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But no eſtabliſhment, no jaghire, no guards could enable Tulja-ji 
to gratify the humanity of old friends, or to gain the favour of 
new. Beſides the paltry ſum of 400,0001. promiſed as a preſent by 
the Nabob, was too ſmall an acknowledgment to the Honourable 
Company, whole troops had ſerved him as auxiliaries in the reduc- 
tion of Tanjore. The Preſidency, with a negligence not to be par- 
doned, had relinquiſhed the conqueſt to the PRINCIPAL 1n the war, 
The troops had received prize-money to a Jarge amount, the civil 
ſervants had not probably been unconcerned ſpectators of the ob 8 ; 


but their worthy maſters at home, had been entirely forgot. The 


ſecurity, which the removal of an opulent enemy from the heart of 
the Carnatic, was likely to procure for that country, would render 
the coAST an unprofitable field, for the exertion of the talents of 
the friends and relations of the Directors. Trade had been long 


dead; and ſhould emulation and war between princes, be alſo de- 


ſtroyed, writers and even governors might quit their poſts. The 
Carnatic was the only ſpot left by the legiſlature to the management 
of the leaders of the Company ; and as the ſoil is poor, it muſt 
be cultivated, to yield any thing of a good harveſt. An irritated 


Tranſlation of a Letter from Mahommed Nagif mother, his father's other widow, his oven two 


Casox, dated 1ſt Fummaudalouwell 1189 wives, his younger brother, his daughter and 


Hegira, received on the 4th, his ſon, were all in good health and ſpirits, be- 
I have received the favour of your Highneſs's ſides his relations, ſlaves both men and women, 
gracious letter dated the 29th Rabbaſauney, and his attendants, who are in houſe, ate all 
wherein your Highneſs is pleaſed to mention, very well. Of all the people who have been 
that your enemies report that the Rajah Tul- from the beginning in the Rajah's houſe, the e 
Jagee and his wife killed themſelves; and that has but one died, who was a relation, and 
I thould particularly inform your Highneſs of above eighty years old; he was carried off four 
the preſent ſituation of the Rajah, and all his or five months ago, by a tedious ſickneſs, This 
family, . I informed your Highneſs of at the time it hap- 
: I am aſtoniſhed at what your Highneſs men- pened; all the other people are in good health 
tions. This ſtory was made by people who and ſpirits, and Tuljagee often expreſſes his 
wanted ſomething to talk about, and diſturbers thanks to your Highnels, and his ſatisſaction in 
D lies; no ſuch thing has happened in the his manner of living. The Circar people who are 
Rajah's family lince the reduction of Tanjore, at his gates, act entirely as his ſervants, except 
to give riſe to any ſuch report as diſlurbers have in taking care of the gates according to * 
Propagated: however, by the bleſſing of God order. 
and your Highneſs's favour, the Rajah, his 
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Nabob, and a reſtored monarch, had a chance of creating an auction 
for favour, which might be turned to a good account. Befides, it was 
but equitable, at any rate, that as the State had got a Nab96 on the 


of power *. 


* It has been obſerved in a late publication, 
that if intereſted views had influenced the late 
proceedings relative to Tanjore, the obvious 
arrangement would have been to ſupport the 
Nabob, who had made large offers, public 
as well as private, and not the Rajah who was 
a mere priſoner ſtript of every reſource, and 
conſequently could have no favours to confer, 

A fiee examination of meaſures, and not a 

diſſection of party-miſrepreſentations, has been 
the object of our diſcuſſion. There might be 
an indelicacy, perhaps, in any illuſions to a 
corrupt influence, when it points to individuals. 
But when a public body, ſuch as the India 
Company, acts with ſo much ſeeming incon- 
ſiſtency and injuſtice, as to leave no explana- 
tion of their conduct but upon grounds of un- 
fair influence, the charge may be brought with 
more freedom, as being attended with pre- 
ſumptions to eſtabliſh itſelf. The miſcon- 
duct of individuals may ſometimes be excuſed, 
as proceeding more from error than deſign. 
But the ſame indulgence cannot be allowed to 
large ſocieties of men; whoſe meaſures, from 
the greater variety of opinions upon which 
they are formed, muſt be conſidered as the re- 
ſolt of a more poiſed ard deliberate reſolu- 
uon. 

To determine more clearly on the merits 
of the Court of Directors in this buſineſs, it is 
neceflury to ſtate a few facts, relative to the re- 
ſpective ſituations of the Nabob and the Rajah 


at the time of transferring Tanjore to the 
latter. 


iſt, The Nabob has 8 and the de- 


claration is known to be true, that, upon the 
reduction of Tanjore, he paid all the Rajah's 
debts to the Engliſh and others; and that he 
redeemed thoſe diſtricts of country, which the 


Coaft, the . ſhould have a {ing to keep * = the balance 


Theſe 


Rajah had ſold or mortgaged to the Dutch, 
He, in the ſame manner, ſettled wich the 
Dares about their poſſeſſions at Tranquebar, as 
likewiſe with the French about their ſettle. 
ments of Carical. Theſe are facts which can- 
not be controverted ; and regular treaties, un- 
der the ſandtion of the Company, and that of 
the Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, were con- 
cluded between the Nabob and thoſe foreign 
powers, on the ſubject of their reſpeRive pol- 
ſeſſions in the Tanjore country. 


2dly, But the diſburſements of the Nato, 


at that period, were not confined to thoſe pur- 


poſes alone, Beſides the payment of the Ra- 
jah's debts, and the redemption of the diftii& 


which had been mortgaged, what was given s 


prize-money to the army, as well as the whole 
expence of a long campaign, muſt be taken 
into the account. All theſe together amounted 
to an immenſe ſum ; and the money was bor: 
rowed, by the Nabob, from the inhabitants of 
Madras, and the country bankers cr Soucars, at 
a very high rate of intereſt, 

The advocates of the Rajah have aſferted, 
that theſe loans were only a political mangcuvre 
of the Nabob to get the propeity of the coun- 
try into his own hands, 


It is generally more eaſy to diſprove the al- 
ſertions of party than to conquer their ob- 
ſtinacy; for the ſame bold poſition continues 
often to be advanced, when there is not eren a 
colour of probability to ſupport it. In the pte: 
ſent inſtance? this is evidently the caſe, If bis 
adverſaries ſpeak truth, it was certainly a very 
extraordinary kind of policy in the Nabob, to 
borrow millions of Pagodas at an exorbitant in- 
tereſt, if there was no occaſion for the loan. 
It was not certainly by a policy like this, that 


he could have amaſſed the hidden ſtores, wi gt 1 
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Theſe public-ſpirited motives, 


he has been ſaid to poſſeſs. But ſo far were 
the Nabob's finances from being in the flouriſh - 
ing ſtate repreſented by his enemies, that, long 
before the Tanjore orders arrived, and even 
before they were thought of in Leadenhall- 


ſtreet, be was obliged, for want of money, to 
ſubmit to the daily clamours and inſults of his 


Madras creditors; and the whole power of the 
Preſidency was denounced againit him, unleſs 
he aſſigned his country to diſcharge their de- 
mands. | | 

It has been ſaid, and perhaps not without 
ſome foundation, that the Nabob himſelf once 


told a certain India Governor, who was ſpeak- 


ing of his ſecret wealth, that there was but one 
way of conviacing the Engliſh of that matter, 
avd that he was ready, if the Company and their 
ſervants approved of it, to give the Englifh 


Parliament that conviction, which was to lay 
before them his receipts and particular dif- 


burſements ſince his acceſſion to the Nabob- 
ſhip. The officious Governor ſeemed ſtartled 
at ſo unexpeCted a reply; and, for obwious 
reaſons, no doubt, he was never heard to ſay 


any more upon that ſubje&, 


But to return to the public point in this af- 
when the orders for 
the reſtoration of 'Tanjore arrived, that the 
revenues of the country, together with thoſe 
of the Carnatic, were aſſigned, by orders 
and mortgage, to the Nabob's different cre- 
ditors, and to the Soucirs of the country, 
This 15 the common manner in which the 
princes of India anticipate their revenues. 
They borrow money, through the Soucars, up- 


on aſſiguments of the Government ſhare of the 


crop and produce of the ground for the enſuing 


year; and it is well known, how effectual is 


the validity of a Soucar ſecurity to the poſſeſ- 


fors of the lands, Even a conqueror “ never - 


attempts to invade or annu! it; as that would 
be deſtroying the very medium by which his 


o 
See Orme vpon Soucars, 


jore had been? 


joined to that humane ſympathy 


for fallen MAJESTY, which ſuch good ſubjects, as the Directors 


have 


conqueſt was to become uſeful to himſelf after- 
wards. 

We ate ſorry to obſerve, however, that the 
very reverſe of that conduct, which would have 
been obſerved by a conqueror, has taken place 
in the affair of Tanjore. The conſequence has 


been, that the Nabob, who was reduced be- 


fore to the utmoſt ſtate of diſtreſs by his cre- 
ditors, was not only deprived of the beſt part 
of his dominions, but his credit, in raiſing mo- 
ney upon the part that was left, was utterly 
deſtroyed. For who would lend him upon 


any aſſignments upon countries that might be 


wreſted from him, in the ſame manner as Tan- 
On the contrary, the nume- 
rous merchants and Soucars, who attended at 
the reſtoration of 'Tanjore, ſaw that the only 
real ſecurity in the country was that of the 


' Rajah, who had many advantages on his ſide. 


He, at that time, had not a ſhilling of debt ; 
and, without being burdened with any of the 
expences of royalty, he was inflantly put in 
poſſeſſion of 800,000 1, a-year, out of which he 
only paid the Company 160,000 1. for their 
military charges. Beſide all this income, the 
particular ſituation of his country, which ſe- 
cured it againſt the incurſions of an enemy, en- 
abled the Rajah to anticipate his revenues for 


not only the enſuing year, but for years there- 
after, | | 


Thus, on the one hand, do we ſee the old 


and faithful ally of the Company, with whom 
their proſperity began, and who, for his ſervices, 
was guaranteed by the treaty of Paris, ruined 
and deſerted by thoſe who ovght to have ſup- 
ported him, and left without money, credit, or 


reſource ; and that tco at a time when he Was 


loaded with a heavy debt of near + four millions 
ſterling to Engliſh ſubjects alone. But this is 
net all, Inſult has been added to misfortune ; 
and, by an uncommon wantonneſs of power, 
the Company have further charged that injurcd 


fT Nabob's Taniore 6 1 . ON . | 
| Jore debis, lately conſolidated, are near three millions, 28 appears by the Company's records, 
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have always felt, wrought gradually a change in the moſt obdurate 
Members of the Court. The orders, which we have partly exa- 


Prince with the pay and maintenance of thoſe 


very troops whom they had employed in de. 


priving him of his dominions. Oppreſſed and 
borne down by ſo many. calamities, his Durbar 
became a ſcene of miſery and diftreſs. His 
army, having large arrears due to them, muti- 
nied and ſurrounded his palace, His own life 
and the lives of his family were in danger, 
And nothing was to be heard, in every quarter, 
but the threats of a tumultuous. ſoldiery, 
mingled with the clamours of creditors whom 
he could not ſatisfy, and the cries of ſubjects 
whom he could not relieve. 


On the other hand, we ſee the Rajah, a man, 
who, ſo far from having ever rendered any ſer- 
vice to this country, has always proved its moſt 
determined and inveterate enemy ; a man, who 
has long enjoyed, in the interior parts of the 
Carnatic, a perfect ſecurity derived from thoſe 
wars which have ruined his ſuperior, and in 
which much of the blood of Britain has been 
ſhed; a man, who never had an Engliſh par- 
riſon in any of his forts, who paid not a ſhil. 
ling towards our expences, and in whoſe good 
or bad fortune England has not an intereſt, 
and yet this very man, this Rajah, has been 


cheriſhed by the Company's favour, exalted by 


their power, and now triumphs in the ſpoils of 
his lawful maſter and ſuperior. 

Such are the outlines of the meaſures which 
the Company have adopted, and of the conſe- 
quences which have enſued ; and ſuch is a faint 
ſketch of the merits and pretenſions of two men 
whom they have thought proper to treat in fo 
very different a manner, Can we behold ſuch a 


firiking contraſt of characters and fortunes, with- 


out equal wonder and reſentment? Can we think 
on the authors of ſo much undeſerved injuſtice 
on the one hand, and 1}|-placed favour on the 
other, without an equal mixture of indignation 


and contempt? Or can we poſſibly give and 


that of the Nabob or the Rajah. 


mined, were penned by a ready ſcribe, a clerk in the 1ndia- Houſe, 
under the inſpection * Lord 140. 


But notwithſtanding the 


but one reaſon for a conduct fo diametrically 
oppoſite to every principle of policy and Vit. 
tue? | 
But the evil will cure itſelf, The Nabob' 
creditors for ſo immenſe a ſam, feel their gan 
diſtreſs, and know who are its authors, The 
effects of their diſtreſs extend, with their con+ 
nexions, to almoſt every corner of Great Hi. 
tain, They ate entitled to redreſs ; and it is the 
opinion of the beſt lawyers, that they can force 
it from the contrivers and managers of the or- 


ders for reſtoring Tanjore. 


From a moment's ſurvey of the genuine ſtate 
of facts we have here given, it will be eaſy 70 
determine, vn whoſe fide remained the power 
of procuring an unjuſt influence in the Eat, 
But, if future 
proofs are wanted, they may be found, perhaps, 
in the zeal and amazing exertions which the 
Rajah's virtues have been able to create for 
him, in reſerve, in this country: while tte 
cauſe of the Nabob, who has made the foi tunes 
of thouſands, both in his ſervice and by his 
generoſity, has hardly an advocate to ſtand up 
in his defence. 

We will not, however, anticipate this fub- 
jet; but hope that juſtice will be effectu l 
rendered to the Nabob, that his creditors may 
be ſecured ; and even that the Rajah himſelf, ir- 
ſtead of his preſent mock-royalty, may be placed 
on ſuch an eſtabliſhment of ſecurity, as may be 
moſt ſuited to his real rappineſs. In a word, 


we wiſh he may find the deputies of the India | 


Company, i in whoſe hands he now is, as faith'il 
guardians of his life and honour, as he found 
that very Nabob, againſt whom he has been 
made to complain, but who, during his pon ver 
over him, contrary to the cuſtom of the Ea, 
ſaved not only his life, but left him undiftur: ed 
in his palace, with the molt ample allow ante“ 
his ſupport. 
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upon what they denominate “ public honour.” 
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ſtrength of the argument, the acuteneſs of the reaſoning and the 
eloquence of the diction, they lay a fortnight on the table, before a 


legal number of ſignatures could be obtained. The fate of a kingdom 


hung, at laſt, on the point of a moment. Lord Pigot threatened 


to reſign, Mr. Harriſon was juſt retiring to Bath on account of his 
health, Mr. Wheeler himſelf became indifferent about the promiſed 


The infectious ſorrow 


Mr. Wilks ceaſed to pore 
upon diſpatches and records; and one ſolitary tear was obſerved to 
wander upon the cheek of Mr. Holt. 


ſpread itſelf to the very clerks in office. 


April 1775, on the very day of the annual election, when the 


Court of Proprietors were met to chuſe new Directors, and had 


conſequently ſuſpended the authority of the old. 


Such is the hiſtory of the reſtoration of Tanjore, which 1s de- 


livered with all due deference to the public, by whoſe judgment we 
ſhall abide. 


attention, it will appear extraordinary, that, amidſt all the uſurpa- 


tions of the arms of the Company, the only conqueſt made by the 
orders of the Court of Directors, is that which they have choſen to 


ſelect as an exhibition of their retributive juſtice. Not ſatisfied with 
a common act of reparation, that honourable body have refined 


In all the hiſtory 
of their ravaging wars in India, they could produce but one inſtance 


in which their SOVEREIGN, both by his plenipotentiary and per- 


To thoſe who may chuſe to examine the ſubject with 


Lord Pig nt 
threatens to 
reiion, and 
M. Harriſon 
to go to Bath. 


Mr. Holt is 


in tears. 


To brighten up the face of 
the India-Houſe ſome of the oppoſing Directors thought it expedient 
to relent. The orders were accordingly ſigned on the 12th of 


Some Direc- 
tors again re- 
lent. 


Concluding 
obſervations. 


Signal virtue 
of the Diree- 


lonal approbation, had given a ſanction to their hoſtilities. That 


was the act which they thought the moſt worthy of being ſtigma- 


tized. The uſual progreſs of the Company, in their military tranſ- 
actions, had been to begin as allies, to grow into Duans, to con- 
clude as uſurpers. In the buſineſs of Tanjore their conduct has 


2 | been. 


Uſual pro- 
greis of the 
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wars. 


Their public 
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been more myſterious, and of courſe leſs ſuitable to their common 
principles. They began as guarantees, remonſtrated as adviſers, 


. aided as allies, fought and conquered as auxiliaries. In the courſe 


of a few years they affected to relent; and with peculiar teeling, 


knowledge, and propriety, reſtored, as PRINCIPALS, what they 


and their ſervants had been paid for reducing as MERCENARIES. 
Where was the black chronicle of Indian devaſtations when the 

Honourable Court began to relent? Had they, in the hour of 

affected ſympathy, thrown their eyes on the melancholy hiſtory of 


the Company's ambition, they might find many acts more worthy 


of being redreſſed than the reduction of Tanjore; acts committed by 
their ſervants, not executed by their OwWN ORDERS. From the 
banks of the Nirbidda, where the unfortunate Nabob of Broach 
commenced his alliance and ruin under their auſpices: from the 
Criſtna to the mouths of the Ganges, a field fruitful in the s1LENT 
change and deſtruction of Rajahs; from the mouths of the Ganges 
to its ſource, a tract marked with the blood and wreck of Nabobs and 


Rajahs; and blackened with the moſt horrid treachery to the un- 


fortunate Emperor, whoſe ſervants they profeſs themſelves. In 
all that extenſive ſcene of deſolation, was there no object that called 
for redreſs, no Prince worthy of being reſtored, but the Rajah of 
Tanjore, whom, for his own PERFIDY, they themſelves had 


ordered to be chaſtiſed? Perhaps not—where the e act a 


part, death generally cloſes the ſcene! 
But to do juſtice to the Court of Directors, let it be ſuppoſed for a 
moment, that all the Nabobs, Rajahs, and Princes, over whoſe 


dominions the hand of ambitious rapacity has paſſed, are ſtill alive. 
That the Nabob of Broach had an early claim upon the friendſhip 


of any gentleman, or, if the Directors are fond of a title, any 
NOBLEMAN, appointed to the government of Bombay. That ſuch 
gentleman or {ſuch nobleman had received a letter from Indie, 
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deſcribing the ſituation of the Nabob; expreſſing, at the ſame time, 


his remembrance of paſt favours and aſſurances of future gratitude. 


Let it alſo be ſuppoſed, that the deprived Rajahs and Zemindars of 


the northern Circars had ſimilar claims on gentlemen, about to be 
ſent from Leadenhall-ſtreet to be Chiefs in theſe provinces, That 
the JAFFLERS, the SINGs, the Coss ius, the SHAW ALLUMS» 
along the banks of all the branches of the Ganges, had pretenſions 
to the favour and hopes from the ſupport of ſome old friends 
preparing to embark for India as Governors in or near their 
reſpective countries. In ſuch an intelligible ſituation, who could 
doubt the relentings of the leaders among the Directors, or the 
RESTORING influence of the India-Houſe cabinet? Who could 


ſuſpect their integrity, or who refuſe his applauſe to their PUBLIC 
VIRTUE ? 


Should it unfortunately happen, that the RESTORING Chief, or 


Governor, ſhould throw diſcredit on that public virtue, by his capri- 
cious, violent, and arbitrary conduct upon his arrival at the ſcene 
of action. That every condition that could be aſked, for the in- 
tereſt of the Company and honour of the nation is rejected. That 
no conſideration of public inconvenience, none of private diſtreſs can 
either ſoften his mind, or ſuſpend his reſolution. That the moſt 
ample ſecurity and proviſion, for the party SUPPOSED to be injured, 


is rejected: That nothing but revolution itſelf, with every conco- 


mitant influence of terror, can fatisfy this umpire of the fate of 
States and Princes: That, to complete the object of his million, a 
ſanction, under every denunciation of vengeance, is to be extorted, 


under the ſeal of the party aggrieved. In that caſe, the moſt igno- 
rant ſpectator can underſtand the PIECE, and enter into the conduct 


of the author, the managers, and the actors, in all the liazſon des 
ſcenes, from the firſt idea of the plot to the cataſtrophe. 


END OF THE FIRST. VOLUME, 


CHA F. 
VIII. 


Relative to 
'Vanjore ex- 


plained. 
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PON a curſory review of the preceding work, the Author perceives 

ſome errors in diction and miſtakes in dates. He is leſs ſolicitous to 
correct the firſt, than he is to remove the ſecond ; as a ſcrupulous adherence 
to truth has been more his object than elegance of language. Some 
facts have been alſo forgot, and one paper was omitted, in the hurry of 
printing, which is here ſubjoined. 

In page 139, Mr. Du Preè is mentioned as Governor of Fort st. George, 

when a peace was concluded with Hyder Ali, on the 3d of April 1769. 
But Mr. Du Prè was neither in the chair, when the war was ended, nor on 
the coasT when it began. Mr. BouRcHIER was Preſident, during that 
period, and to that gentleman properly belongs either the glory or the 
cenſure, which the Public may chuſe to annex to the Myſore war. 
In page 151, there is a miſtake relative to Bengalore, which was not 
taken, as is there mentioned, by Nizam Ali and the Company's troops, 
The Author was led into theſe and, perhaps, ſome other immaterial errors, 
by the contradictory records of the Company, as well as by the enormous 
load of private papers, which lay before him, when he was ah this 
volume. 

In pages 68, 69, and 70, the reader is requeſted to ſupply the narrative 


of the war in 1749, againſt Tanjore, with the following very material 


Letter from AbMIRAL Boscawen, to ANWAR-UL-DIEN, the father of the 
preſent Nabob, | 


ADMIRAL BoSCAWEN 70 ANWAR-UL-DIEN, Mabob of the 
Carnatic, &c. 


TRANSLATION, 
* 3-1 K, 


8 IN CE you have 8 your troops in aſſiſting Garage Morſe 
at Madras, and ſent your ſon Mahommed Ali Cawn, with a well 


appointed nf, to the aſliſtance of Governor John Hind, and preſerved 
Nn Fort 


6 


274 POSTSCRIPT. 


« Fort St. David from deſtruction, and, during the ſiege of Pondicherry, 
© ſupplied the Engliſh army with proviſions, coolies and all neceſſary ſtores, 
« and ſent an army under the command of Abdul Gelleel Cawn; aud your. 
« ſelf encamped with your hole army near Gingee, by which means you 
« laid the King, the Engliſh nation and the Company under the highc(l 
de obligations. The Engliſh nation, on the part of nis Majesry, will 
« ever return thoſe obligations, by affording your Excellency and your 
1 family the like aſſiſtance. | 

« In gratitude, for theſe favours, it is our duty to render every lervice (6 


« your Excellency. Pertaub Sing“ is an usurRPER of the country of Van 


„ jokk, and your 8UnJECT; as Tanjore is dependent on the Carnatic. . 
« your requeſt we will fend our army with you to reduce 'Tanjorc under 
„ your government, or if you think proper to appoint GAH AU, (c- 
& ſcended from a good family, to be your repreſentative there. Vertub 


* Sing has not the ſhadow of right to that country; and if you will be | 


« pleaſed to make over Devicotah to the Company, they will with pra 


« tude accept it. I will diſpatch two ſhips with warlike flores to tht 


place, and Governor Floyer will diſpatch an armament by land,” 


_ ® Pretaupa Sing. | | 
4 Gattica, who was murdered in 1764, by Tulja-ji, the preſent Rojah, p. 146. 
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